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AT SIGHT OF GOLD 

CHAPTER I 

HOTEL-PENSION FERRARI 

Gold, gold! In all ages the curse of mankind! 
Thy fetters are forged for the soul and the mind: 
The limbs may be free as the wings of a bird. 
And the mind be the slave of a look or a word. 

Park Benjamin 

Among the foothills of Vesuvius lies a quiet bit of country. 
During the middle part of the past century this region was 
infested by a daring band of brigands, who roamed and robbed 
in sudi an audacious manner that only the lowest type of 
peasant — ^wretches who had nothing to lose — dared to live 
there. Finally the hand of such law as existed in Italy at that 
time asserted itself. The brigands were captured and killed, 
the district swept clean. To-day all is peaceful. 

Upon a hill high above the Gulf of Salerno stands the little 
Hotel-Pension Ferrari. A Bougainvillea vine splashes the 
rich clusters of its purple and wine-red blossoms against the 
pension's white walls. 

Gerald Moore, an American, looked from an upper window 
of the Pension into the cloudless blue sky. The scent of early 
summer filled the air. Above the volcano a puff of white 
smoke rose like an airy plume. Below the Valle di Pompei 
widened into a plain, dividing Vesuvius and its foothills from 
the high rocky ridge where the Pension Ferrari was situated. 

His daughter, Geraldine, sat listless in the room from whose 
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window Gerald gazed. Geraldine Moore was of small, dainty 
build. A profusion of blond hair, lovely little features, pink 
and white skin,, and blue eyes would have made her beautiful 
had not her habitual expression been a mixture of discontent, 
cynicism, and unrest. 

Her mother, dead since Geraldine's childhood, came of an 
old New York family whose fortunes had dwindled. Her 
father was as well-bom as his wife. He had started as a law 
clerk in the office of his uncle. Judge Moore, but finding that 
money did not come fast enough to suit his extravagant tastes, 
he began to speculate, and when Judge Moore's name was used 
to float unsound schemes, Gerald was called to account. 
There was a sharp quarrel and he was shown the door. 

However, he was handsome, agreeable and plausible. He 
went through some daring ventures with other people's money, 
and having a thorough knowledge of law kept himself within 
its bounds. He lived for some years in showy style with an 
aunt on his mother's side to keep house for him and look after 
his little daughter. Geraldine grew up to be extremely pretty. 
This delighted her father who regarded her attractions as 
so many assets for a brilliant match, and many of his question- 
able enterprises were undertaken to procure advantages for her. 
Hie made a companion of her, sometimes even taking her into 
his confidence. In her tenth year she was an adept at handling 
creditors, and had learned to lie glibly; at sixteen she knew all 
the chief points of the law. At an early age Gerald had 
instructed her in those matters that most parents try to keep 
from children as long as possible, and when his aunt remon- 
strated, he answered, **Why allow her to have false ideas? I 
wish her to know life as it is — ^not as it should be." Con- 
sequently by eighteen, Geraldine was a disillusioned woman of 
the world. 

Things had not been going well prior to this eighteenth 
birthday, and "father was out of town" most of the time. 
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HoteUPension Ferrari 3 

The family silver disappeared from the table, there was no 
entertaining) at home, and though Gerald still laughed, the laugh 
was mirthless. His aunt refused to sign any more checks. 
What money she had left must be kept for herself and her 
grandniece, in case an3rthing happened to Gerald. Things 
went from bad to worse until they finally came to a climax. 
Gerald Moore, while trying to land a "big fish," very nearly 
landed himself in States Prison. At this juncture Aunt 
Caroline obligingly died, and with the aid of the few thousands 
she left, and a friendly political "boss," he was able to place 
the Atlantic between himself and trouble. He and his daughter 
had now been in Europe four years. Aunt Caroline's legacy 
was gone, the tension under which Gerald had lived so long 
had broken his nervous system, and he became ill. Then at 
Monte Carlo he ran across an old associate whom he had once 
extricated from a serious scrape. 

Al Barton had become "rich quick" and when he saw poor 
Jerry Moore looking as if he were going into decline, had 
insisted that Moore go down into Italy to some quiet 
place. He, Barton, would send him a remittance each month, 
and when "Jerry" made good again, everything could be 
squared. 

Gerald had been standing at the window of the Hotel- 
Pension Ferrari waiting for the post to bring this remittance 
that for the first time was overdue. At last a jingling of 
bells was heard, and he exclaimed, "Here he comes!" Geral- 
dine rose and together they watched the approach of a lively 
little donkey drawii^ a gaily painted cart holding packages, 
flowers and a big mail bag. The driver, a sturdy Italian 
youth, was singing a popular air and his powerful bass voice 
reached them from down the road. He reined up at a side 
door, the donkey stopped with a final jingle of his belled harness, 
and another youth in the uniform of a lieutenant of the 
Granatieri came out and watched a servant unload the cart. 
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4 At Sight of Gold 

''What a good-looking fellow Antonello Ferrari is," 
Geraldine remarked casually, "so polite and refined for his 
class." 

"Run down, darling," her father said impatiently, "and see 
what mail there is for us." 

"Wait, Daddy. They've not had time to sort it, besides, 
young Ferrari will probably bring it up. He likes an excuse to 
speak English." 

"He likes you, Jeddie." This was Gerald's pet name for his 
daughter. As a baby ^e had called herself "Jeddie" and it 
had stuck to her. "Run down, won't you? It makes me so 
nervous to wait." He walked away from the window and be- 
gan to coug^. 

Geraldine left the room and in five minutes was back again 
with a letter in her hand. 

'Has it come — Barton's?" he asked anxiously. 

'No, only this," and Geraldine threw the letter upon the 
bed. It was an unpaid dentist's bill that had been forwarded 
from Cook's Office in Nice. 

"Gad!" Gerald exclaimed, as he tore it in bits and threw 
them into the scrap basket, "what can be the matter with Al ? 
Here we are owing our fourth week, and I've scarcely twenty 
francs left. I owe the chemist and the laundress as well, 
don't I?" 

"Yes," said Geraldine calmly. 

"Gad!" he exclaimed a second time, "but we're up against 
it." His manner tried to be nonchalant, but the tone behind the 
words was apprehensive. There was a sharp knock at the door. 

Father and daughter exchanged knowing ^anoes. The 
former pulled his jacket into shape and straightened himself 
as if preparing for an attack, then called out a cheerful, 
"Come in." 

It was Frau Smitz, the manager, a coarse over-dressed Swiss 
woman. "Mistaire Moore," she began after a chilling "good 
morning." "I supose you vill zettle zure heel to-day?" 
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"Unfortunately, Madame/' Gerald replied, "my check did 
not arrive, it will come any day." 

"You haf been zaying dis zame ting vor tree veeks, Mistaire 
Moore — dis beel mus be zettle by Zaturday. Ve do not run 
dis blace vor pleazure." 

"I am aware of that, Frau Smitz," he said, "and my account 
will be settled shortly. It seems rather small on your part to 
dun me for this paltry sum." 

"Eef everyvon keep us vaiting vor dis 'paltry zum' our 
beezenus vod zoon be close up. Onless I haf dee money by 
Zaterday, I vil be oblige do ask vor your rooms. You onder- 
stand dat^ Mistaire Moore." 

When she was gone, both sank Into chairs. 

"This is a damned unpleasant situation," Gerald said fret- 
fully. "Barton's the last fellow to forget or go bad: on his 
word." 

"Why don't you write him?" Geraldine suggested. 

"Don't like to. It's an awfully delicate matter." 

"But, Daddy, something must be done. Suppose by any 
diance the money has stopped, what then?" 

"God knows, child!" and Gerald began to coug^. It was 
such a bad paroxysm that he had to lie down on the bed. "Oh," 
he gasped between his breaths, "why did we ever come to 
Europe?" 

"We had to, didn't we?" 

He paid no attention to this remark and continued, "Aunt 
Carrie was an awful tight-wad, she should have used her 
money to bring you out. Your beauty should have been 
married to millions — ^it would have been easy, and here I am so 
devilish poor that t can't even give you decent rag^-— damn it." 
He coughed again, and Geraldine poured water into a glass 
and made him drink. "If I could only get well I'd pull some- 
thing worth while." 

"You mean a rich son-in-law, I suppose?" 

"I do, child. If we only had the money to get into the right 
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set ag;ain, Td put you where yoa could do the rest for jonpiAi. 
But you're only twenty-two, Dolly, and too sensible to make 
any ordinary match. Smart women wait. You'll catch a big 
one yet — better times will come." 

"I don't see how they're coming," Geraldine said bitterly, 
"We seem to be going steadily downhilL The question is 
now, not a rich husband for me, but a roof over our heads. 
Suppose Barton is ill, or, anything. What in the world are 
we going to do?" 

''Oh, hell! I don't know. Something will turn up, it 
always does." 

There was another knock on the door. This time it was 
gentle, deferential. Geraldine answered it ''Oh, Signorino 
Ferrari," she said, "come in." And the young man in the 
uniform entered. 

Antonello Ferrari was twenty-three years old, tall, well pro- 
portioned, and noticeably handsome. He had clear-cut, reg- 
ular features, and dark brown hair, but his complexion was 
fair with a good healthy color, and though curved, there was 
strength in the mouth with its perfect set of teeth. His fine, 
wide-awake brown eyes had nothing of the dreamy It^ian in 
them for he was half American, and there was an indefinable 
air of good breeding about him that was most attractive. 

"I have a few flowers. Miss Moore," he said in a voice that 
was cordial and refined. "Will you do me the honor to accept 
them?" and he handed Geraldine a bunch of delicately per- 
fimied frefcia and mignonette. "Ah — " seeing Gerald on the 
bed, "is the Signor ill?" 

No, no," Gerald answered, raising his head from the pillow: 
just a little tired— could not sleep last night If I were 
strong enough to walk out, I'd sleep better, but I'm not — I'm 
not" 

"Ah," said the young man again, "it's the fresh air that you 
need, Mr. Moore. Have you seen my new car, signorina?" 
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turning to Geraldine. "Let me take you both for a drive, and 
Signor Moore will come back with a buon *appetitOf and sleep 
to-night" 

'1 believe that would do me good/' Gerald replied, "what 
f do you say, Jeddie?" 

"As you choose, Father." Geraldine held her head a little 
haughtily. By reason of her birth and beauty should she not 
have had the Italian nobility vieing with one another to put 
their cars at her disposal, instead of this middle class hotel- 
keeper's son? But her father's health must be considered, so 
she thanked AntoneUo formally, and shortly afterwards he 
drove a new expensive car around to the door. 

Passing a field of wild flowers, AntoneUo brought the car to 
a stop so that Geraldine might gather some. While he waded 
with her knee-deep in the sweet grass, he said in a half-curious, 
half-solicitous tone, "Did Frau Smitz come to your rooms 
this morning?" 

"Yes," Geraldine answered, her fair face resuming the rest- 
less expression it had lost in the pleasure of the drive and the 
sense of getting away from disagreeable things, "Yes, she came.'^ 

"What did she say?" he asked. 

Gieraldine hesitated. 

"Tell me," he urged. 

"My father's check has been delayed, and our bill is overdue. 
•Unless it is paid by Saturday Frau Smitz says she will rent our 
rooms over our heads." 

"What!" cried AntoneUo. "Signorina, I am ^o mortified. 
Please — ^please believe that I know nothing of what goes on at 
the office, although Pension Ferrari is my property. I have a 
joint interest with my unde in all tfie Ferrari hotels from 
Sicily up to Savoy; but according to my father's will I have 
none of the management of them until I am twenty-five. 
Uncle Paolo Ferrari who lives in Rome is the executor and he 
attends to all of my business affairs, but while I am at home 
nothing like this shaU happen again. Rest assured of that'" 
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"Our diedc is only dela3red, of course." 

"Of oourBe, of course — " he said, and stooping cut with his 
podcetknife a long-stenuned yellow lily and added ft to the 
bunch of daisies, poppies, and blue larkspur in her arms. 

Again Geraldine's expression changed with the thought of 
a respite. She looked carefree and almost happy. She laid 
the flowers upon a big stone, and removed her hat to feel the 
breeze that was blowing about her. The sun striking her coils 
of blond hair turned it into a me^ of shining gold. 

The dark eyes of the Italian looked into her blue ones and 
saw the change that his words had made. This beautiful girl 
was leaning upon him in her trouble and he suddenly felt a pro- 
tecting sense of his sex to a woman. Geraldine Moore should 
never have that troubled look in her eyes as long as he could 
help it. "Signorina," he began timidly, for what he wbhed to 
say must be very delicately put, '^ignorina, please forget what 
Frau Smitz said. I want you and your esteemed father to 
become my guests until your check arrives.** 

"That is a very considerate way to help us in our temporary 
embarrassment," Geraldine replied, conscious that she could 
play upon his feelings, "only I fear the office management would 
not consent to such an arrangement, but I appreciate your kind- 
ness more than I can tell you," and she held out her hand. 
Antonello took it in a strong, determined grasp. 

"If there should be any trouble like that. Miss Moore, un- 
derstand that I have my own allowan^ and my uncle sends 
me presents of money — more than I need for my pleasures, 
all my bills are p^id from the estate, and this extra amount 
shall be at the disposal of Mr. Moore if he will do me the 
honor to accept it." 

"Jeddie," called Gerald from the car, "Aren't you coming? 
It's very hot sitting here — ^hurry up." 

"Yes, Daddy, yes," she called back, and taking her flowers, 
while Antonello carried her hat, they began to make their 
way to the road. "Speak of this to Father," she said, "he's 
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ill and worried; oh, it's awfully, awfully kind/' and Geraldinc 
Moore gave to young Ferrari a smile that would have induced 
him to lay his entire fortime at her feet, had he had control of 
it. And Gerald Moore» after a little persuasion accepted his 
offer as a loan. 



CHAPTER II 

PEDRONE'S GOLD 

Far money has a power above 
The stars and fate, to manage love. 
Whose arrows learned poets hold 
That never miss, are tipped with gold. 

BUTLBR 

Thb money enabled Gerald to pay some of his debts. Whe- 
ther Antonello hs^d said anything to Frau Smitz about the 
Moores beccMning his guests, they did not know, but they were 
left in peace. No one could have been more polite and solici- 
tous than young f errarL There were daily drives, fruits 
and ices sent to the invalid, and flowers to the daughter, and 
Antonello was more than repaid if he were invited to their 
rooms for a game of cards or checkers. 

Antonello, for the first time, understood the real meaning 
of this emotion which was so intense and uplifting that he felt 
there was nothing he could not accomplish for its sake. It 
was the same inspiration that had made artists paint men and 
women who almost breathed upon the canvas, the inspiration 
that had escaped in song from the singer's throat, from the 
soul of the musician through harp and violin, from the pen 
of immortal poets. Lovel But yesterday a word — to-day, 
the power that moves the world. 

Two weeks passed and Gerald's looked-for letter had not 

come. The tension under which he was living told sadly on 

his already shattered nerves. If no word came to-morrow, 

much as Gerald hated to do it, he would write. He had dined 

10 
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in his room that evening, not feeling equal to die public table. 
He was seated by an open window watching the sun set and* 
wishing he were back in his own land. His room was over an 
open-air pantry where the rattle of dishes, the calls of the 
servants mingled with coarse laughter and occasional wrang- 
ling jarred upon him. Then from above the sordid din came 
a fresh, strong voice, deep as an organ note: 

**'Dio delV or, del mondo Sifnor, 

Sei possente risplente 

Culto hat tu maggior quaggii — 



^ ** 



It was Giorgio the chore-boy who drove the mail cart, 
singing the '^alf of Gold," the great bass aria from the opera j 

Faust. 

Gerald listened to the rich tones full of natural music. 
''Gad !" he said to himself, "think of him slopping in dishwater 
with a voice like that!" 

" 'Delia terra il Dio sei tu 
Tuo minis tro e Behebut** 

Gerald mentally translated to rhyme as best he he couldf 

"Calf of Gold, Lord of the world. 

Kings and people, young and old. 

At thy throne all knees do bow. 

Oh, Gold, the God of the world art thou'' 

The boy sang on: 

Delia terra il Dio sei tu 
Tuo ministro e Belzebui'** 

Giorgio finished his song to an accompaniment that sounded 
like a spinning plate falling with a rh3rthmical ring, while 
Gerald continued his mental translation, 

"Oh, Gold, the God of the world thou art. 
And Satan, thy servant, knows well his partt* 
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12 At Sight of Gold 

''Gold, gold," he signed. ''I'm dying by incbes for the 
want of it, and my child's youth and beauty wasted — its 
heU, heU!" 

The door opened and Geraldine came in. "I'm going for 
a walk," she said, "with AntoneUo. There's a festa down the 
road to-nig^t that he wants me to see. Did you hear Giorgio 
sing? Isn't his voice gorgeous! I won't be long." 

"Stay as long as you like, Dolly; it isn't much pleasure you 
get these days, poor babe!" 

"This is no particular pleasure," she replied scornfully, 
"I'm going for policy, that's alL" She threw a scarf over 
her arm and ran downstairs. 

Alx)ut quarter of a mile distant were lights and music. 
The peasants were celebrating the anniversary of the day upon 
which many years ago the famous bandit Pedrone was captured 
on the spot. 

"Giorgio is coming down to sing when his work is finished," 
Antonello remarked as they sauntered off together. "Giorgio 
collects many soldi by his songs and the money is given for 
masses for Pedrone's victims." 

Giorgio should be on the operatic stage," Geraldine de- 
clared, "with a voice like that. Where did he come from?" 
My father and mother found him," Antonello began, 
when he was about two years old, he was deserted, left under 
a tree. As it happened on the twenty-third of April which 
is St. George's day, they called him Giorgio, and because he 
was found under a tree they named him d'Albero, Giorgio dell' 
Albero, 'George of the Tree.' " 

Geraldine laughed. 

"My parents put him out to board," Antonello continued, 
"and saw that he was well brought up. As soon as he was old 
enough he came to work for us. He is music-mad and saves 
all his money to go to the opera in Naples. I'm very fond of 
Giorgio, there's no better fellow living. He's absolutely trust- 
worthy." 
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"Any fool can be that," said Geraldine quickly, "but Giorgio 
is a genius." 

"I agree with you, Signorina." I'm thinking of sending him 
away and having his voice cultivated." 

A few minutes walk brought them to the scene of the f esta. 

By the flaring lig^t of the tordies, groups of peasants were 
merry-making. They paused at a booth where beads, fans, 
chains and other articles were for sale. 

"Isn't there something here you would like, Miss Moore?" 
Ahtonello asked, "as a little ricordof^ ^ 

She chose a fan, and Antonello caught sight of an antique 
dagger. "That belonged to the fierce Pedrone, Signorino," 
the woman behind the booth volunteered, "Pedrone, whose 
soul burns in purgatory this night." 

There was considerable doubt as to whether the dagger had 
ever belonged to Pedrone, but Antonello had all the Italian's 
passion for weapons. He touched the edge of the blade with 
his thumb to test it. "It's very sharp," the woman assured 
him, "sharp enough to cut a golden lock from the head of the 
beautiful Signorina." 

"Oh," he cried, scarcely thinking what he said, "Ob, Miss 
Moore, if I might try? May I ask it— oh, may I?" 

Geraldine realized the importance of pleasing him. With 
a quick movement she pulled out the two large shell hairpins 
that fastened her hair, and it fell about her like a mantle of 
gold. The long thick waves caught the torch-light, which 
seemed to turn each hair into a burnished thread. 

Her blond beauty caused a sensation. Men and boys stared 
with wondering admiration. 

"Giulio Cesserel" muttered a burly wine-carrier, "The Sig- 
norina's hair is like burning flax." 

"It's the glory of the Madonna," whispered a sober-faced 
shepherd. 

"She is after Titian," murmured a pale young artist, but 

^ Remembrance. 
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Antonello was speechless. He had never ima^ned that a 
woman could be so glorious. 

''Take what you want," said Qeraldine laughing, "and test 
your knife," 

The color left his face from sheer delight. Holding up a 
strand in his left hand, he severed it with one stroke. 

''Bravo!" exclaimed a man in the crowd as the lock fell 
from the girl's head. "Bravo, Ferrari!" 

Antonello became scarlet. He had not meant to make Miss 
Moore conspicuous among these audacious peasants, and pick- 
ing up her scarf that had fallen to the ground, he threw it over 
her head while his eyes flashed in anger. He drew her arm 
through his in a protecting manner, and they walked away. 

"What aire you going to do with my hair?" Geraldine asked, 
as they turned into the road again. 

"Keep it always next my heart." 

"What nonsense!" 

"Why nonsense?" 

"Well, I suppose that sort of thing b Italian, but to an 
American, it seems silly." 

"Silly?" Antonello stood still and faced her, "Silly, to love 

>'0U?" 

"Oh, you must not say that — please don*t" 

"But I will," he insisted. "Listen, Signorina, I love you 
enough to die for you. Do you suppose I cannot see how 
troubled Mr. Moore is? That it is worry over money that 
does not come. Ah — ^when one loves, the e3res see many hidden 
things, and I say to myself, 'Why should they su£Fer when I 
have plenty, more than I need or can use?' Forgive me if I 
am bold, I — I love you so dearly!" He took her hand, "Ob, 
be my wife, Signorina, so that I may give you all that I have." 

Geraldine's hair that she had hastily twisted up had become 
uncoiled again and was like spun silver in the moonlight. Her 
naturally fair skin was whiter than ever, and with her lovely 
smile she seemed to the Italian youth of such unearthly beauty 
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that she could not be an ordinary human being like himself. 
He stood holding her hand, breathless in his eagerness for her 
reply while his brown eyes looked into her blue ones. 

In different circumstances, and with any other middle-class 
man who had the presumption enough to ask her to marry him, 
Geraldine would have scorned him, but young Ferrari must 
not be offended. "Signor Ferrari,'' she said, "I appreciate all 
that you would like to do for me — all your great kindness, but 
I cannot marry you." 

"But why — why? Do I ask for love, do I asK for anjrthing 
—only the rig^t to protect you from want? Perhaps, when I 
have made everjrthing smooth you may love me just a little. I 
am willing to wait for your love— wait for years, and in the 
meantime I can take care of you well." 

"But 3/^u say you cannot touch your inheritance until you 
are twenty-five?" 

"I have another fortune b»ide ^hat my fadier left me." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Let us go on a little and I will tell you." 

He put her arm through his once more and diey walked to 
a low stone wall. He half assisted, half lifted her upon it, 
then took a seat beside her. 

"Now tell me what you ;nean," Geraldine said filled with 
curiosity. 

"Signorina," Antonello sppke almost to a whisper, "I have 
never told this to any one before. You must swear to me that 
you will not mention it, swear by the Madonna." 

"I am Protestant," she said a trifle irritably, "I do not swear 
by the Madonna." 

"Then swear it before Almighty God, swear it by this." ' He 
pulled out of his pocket a rosary of carved beads, and held up 
die crucifix at the end. "This belonged to my dead mother," 
be continued, "it is the most sacred thing I own. Swear upon 
die cross diat you will never speak of my secret to any one. 
Hold up your hand." 
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Genddine did so, and repeated after him a solemn oath. 
He drew her hand to his lips and kissed it. ^Toolish boy!** 
de exclaimed, "I hope you are satisfied. Now tell me." 

Antonello looked furtively around as if fearing some odier 
listener. The lights of the Pension Ferrari back in its grounds^ 
and the echo of music and firecrackers from the festa down the 
road were the only signs of life. 

'Tfou know the story of Pedrone?" he began in a low voice. 

"Oh, I've heard it a dozen times," Geraldine answered 
impatiently, "how he was the terror of this neighborhood, 
how at last he and his men were caught and killed, and how 
no one has ever been able to find where all his loot was hidden 
—isn't that it?" 

'^es, but some one did find it." 

"Who?" 

"I— Antonello Ferrari." 

"You're fooling me," she cried. 

"Fm not fooling ywx — " 

"Oh, tell me, teU me-" 

"One day last summer I was rowing my boat down a little 
streapi not far from here when I happened to look up and saw a 
grand duke perched upon a cone-shaped rock high above me. 
They are superb birds, you know, and I was wishing for my rifle 
to bring one down. While I was watching him he spread his 
great wings and disappeared into the side of the mountain. 
A moment after he come out again with a female and they 
flew ofiE together. Then I knew there must be a nest up there 
somewhere, and I was determined to find it. I rowed the 
boat up to the embankment and began to dimb. In Pedrone's 
day that spot was wild and deserted, but when automobiles 
came in a road was cut around the mountain. I remembered 
that when it was being made, some broken statuary and marble 
steps were discovered embedded in the soil. Arch^logists 
said they dated from imperial Roman da3rs. About half-%^y 
between the road and the summit was the cone-shaped rock 
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where I had seen the birds. I made for it, and found a slit 
big enough for me to enter, and there was the nest with young 
ones in it. 

"Such a den! Full of skins and bones of rabbits, and the 
feathers of smaller birds that they had brought there and eaten. 
1 struck a match and the place looked more as if it had been 
made by man than any natural cave. By the time I had used 
my third match I was sure of it, for before me were two stone 
pillars like door-posts and I believed it was the choked up en- 
trance to s6me buried house of centuries ago." 

"Good Heaven!" exclaimed Geraldine. 

Antonello continued: "Just then I heard raucous cries out- 
side and flapping of wing$. The parent birds had returned. If 
they had found me near their nest they could easily have 
killed me for they are very fierce. I was afraid to go out for 
I had not even a stick to fight them with. I decided that I 
must go further in and hide until they flew off again. I was 
scared, I can tell you! It was almost certain death one way 
and horrible darkness and imknown dangers on the other. But 
through those pillars I fled just in time and crouched for 
what seemed hours on the other side of the partition. At last 
the old birds went out, but curiosity got the best of me. I 
must see what sort of place I was in, and I lighted another 
match. It was no work of nature, Signorina, it was a huge 
chamber in the rock. I crossed it, striking matches all the 
time. It opened into other rooms, all stone. I had only a few 
matches more. I chose one archway that had goatskins hang- 
ing before it. In it were arms and ammunition, iron chests 
and earthem urns — I looked into one of them. It was filled 
with gold." 

"Not really?" 

**Yes, really. I took one of the coins, then ran for my life 
before my last match should go out. When I was safely in my 
boat once more, I examined the gold piece. It was dated 1834 
and I realized I had discovered the lair of the bandit Fedrone." 
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"Antonello Ferrari!" Gcraldine looked at him incredulously, 
'1 can't believe it. You've been reading some Arabian Night'« 
tale or^-or Monte Cristo." 

"Not a bit of it; and I'm as sure that it is there as I 
am sure that you are beside me diis moment" 

'*It's wonderful, wonderful — ^" she whi^>ered, "and it's not 
impossible. Tell me more." 

"The next day I went back with my rifle, a lantern and 
broom. I climbed to the ^x>t, hid in the bushes until the birds 
came out, shot them and went in. There viras everything that 
the bandits had collected. Silverware, ridi stufib, a chest full 
of rings bracelets, watches, chains, ear-rings — ^weapons of all 
kinds, undisturbed for nearly a hundred years. The bandits 
had all gone out together the nig^t they were captured. They 
were lying in wait for a wealthy traveler but it was just a 
ruse of the authorities to trap them, for when the coach and 
outriders arrived they were all soldiers disguised, heavily armed, 
and outnumbered Pedrone and his men. The whole band 
was killed, and there was no one left ^o knew the secret of 
dieir hiding place, for Pedrone always met those who were 
friendly to him in the ruined church, a few miles from here." 

"This is more exciting than any story I ever read," Gerald- 
ine said, " go on, go on." 

"Well, I burned the carcasses in the entrance and swept it 
clean, and while doing this found there was a door on rollers, 
which, when closed from the outside, was made to resemble the 
rock." 

"Oh, you're making a fool of me," she cried, "you've 
gotten that from Monte Crista" 

"I'm not making a fool of you, Signorina," Antonello replied, 
"perhaps Pedrone got his idea from that book« I can't say. He 
was a scenic artist before he took to brigandage." > 

"But how do you account for no one ever finding it before?" 
Geraldine asked still skeptical 

"We had a slight earthquake here two years ago that prob- 
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ably jarred the rode and opened the imitation door just wide 
enough for the grand dukes to nest there. It was easy to see 
why no one could ever find it for the door looks exactly like a 
rock, and the growth is so dense about it, that in any case it 
>ould be difficult to find-" 

"Oh, show it to me," she begged, "take me there." 

"Now you understand," Antonello continued without heed- 
ing her, "what I mean when I say that I have a private, big, 
big fortune, all mine, for no one in the world knows where 
the place is, and you are the only person to whom I have ever 
mentioned it — and it is a great secret, is it not? You see if 
the authorities got wind of it, the government would claim 
it — and I can't see but that it is as mudi mine as theirs, morally, 
anyway." 

"I should say so!" Geraldine's big blue eyes had grown 
bigger and their pupils had dilated with excitement until they 
looked almost black; but she could scarcely credit it, it seemed 
too romantic to be true. "Were there diamonds there?" she 
asked tremulously. 

"Lots of them." 

"And rubies?" 

"Yes." 

Antonello took a flat purse from his pocket and opening it 
held up a large coin, "and there are hundreds like it," he said. 

"Oh, take me there 1 Let me see them with my own eyes." 

"If you will become my fidanzata^ I will take you there." 

Geraldine did not speak for a moment. Why not consent 
she thou^t, for the present? She could break the engagement 
later if she chose. She must see this mine of riches. Why 
should she worry herself sick over a board bill? Something 
must be done. The Italian with his treasure had come 
unsought, she could keep putting off the marriage, and he was 
so mudi in love with her she could twist him around her finger. 

Antonello was growing impatient. He got down from the 
wall and stood before her, his eyes looked hopefully, yet dm- 
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idly, into hers, as if fearing a refusal ''Signorina Geraldine/' 
and his voice was ahnost pleading, ''Are we fidanzatif ^ 

**Yes," she answered very sweedy, "Yes." 

He lifted her from her seat and held her close to him in a 
quick, happy embrace; her beautiful hair fell over his arms, her 
lovely face was turned up towards his, and Antonello Ferrari 
kissed her. 

I Betrothed.* 



CHAPTER III 

THE CALF OF GOLD 

Get place and wealth if possible with grace. 
If not J by any means get wealth and place. 

Pope's Moral Essays 

Geraldine sat alone in her room with her eyes riveted upon 
a gold coin in her lap. That morning she had driven with 
Antonello to the brigand's lair and had seen hundreds of coins 
like it and other accumulated treasure. 

It was not difficult to understand those underground cham- 
bers. In this volcanic coimtry, when doomed Pompei was still 
a proud and profligate city, and Christ was yet imbom, some 
upheaval of nature had caused the falling of the upper stories, 
whidi, as Time went on, had become part of the moimtain it- 
self. 

Pedrone by accident had found some opening, enlarged it, 
put up his cleverly conceived door, and had installed himself 
securely in all that was left of what had once been the home 
of a wealthy pagan noble. 

But past history did not interest Geraldine Moore. Fate, 

that she had thought so cruel, had led her here purposely. 

She would play at an engagement with Antonello Ferrari and 

if she could not avoid marriage she could trump up some excuse 

for a divorce afterwards, and there would be assured ease and 

the luxuries for which she longed. Oh, what could she not 

do with Pedrone's gold and the unsophisticated Antonello as 

his purser! 

Antonello was preparing to leave within a few days for 

21 
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a motor trip with bis unde. Though devoted to Paolo Ferrari, 
wbo was more like an older brother than an uncle, Antonello 
chafed at the thought of leaving bis fidanzata, but Unde Paolo 
had made all his arrangements and his nephew felt he must go. 
It was hard, for be could take no interest in an3rthing but 
Geraldine. He was apart, moving ddidously in love's first 
dream. What pleasure it bad been to take Geraldine to 
Pedrone's lair and prove that he was speaking the truth, to see 
her put her pretty hand into ibe great urns while she let the 
coins slip through her fingers with a jingling sound! He had 
given her one of the big gold pieces for a keepsake. They 
could not be circulated as they would cause suspidon. He 
meant to get a smdting apparatus of his own and during the 
summer melt them down into solid lumps. He bad also let 
Geraldine choose a diamond for her engagement ring, which 
later they would have recut and reset in modem style. 

Antonello, thus musing, was seated on a side pordi smoking a 
dgarette when Giorgio, in floppy trousers and working smock 
came out to wash the steps. He was large and strongly built 
His thick black hair fell over heavy eyebrows. He had a good 
mouth and teeth and a deep dimple in his chin. His black eyes 
were intelligent and straightforward, and although homely he 
had a pleasing personality. 

He threw a pail full of water over the steps and began 
to sweep them down vigorously. From boyhood these two 
had been devoted to one another, and in spite of the difference 
in positions there was a close bond between them. 

Besides buying everything beautiful and costly for ''Gerald- 
ina," Pedrone's gold had another mission. Antonello intended 
to use it to help Giorgio. He must be sent away where he 
could have vocal lessons, and among other associates raise his 
standing, for all of hb instincts were refined and gentle. An- 
tonello longed to tell Giorgio that he was going to marry the 
beautiful Miss Moore, but she had forbidden him to speak of 
It even to her father just yet. However, he could not refrain 
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from giving Giorgio a hint that he was inordinately happy. 

"Giorgio," he said, "we have been good comrades ever 
since we were diildren, non e verof' 

"Sicuro," Giorgio stopped his work and leaned on the broom 
handle as if waiting for an explanation. 

"Something makes me very happy/' Antonello continued, 
then stopped, not knowing what more to say. 

"The Signorino thinks of his new car?" Giorgio asked. 

"Oh, rib," Antonello answered mysteriously, and the mem* 
ory of Geraldine's kisses made him actually blush. 

"Non capisco*' Giorgio said, shaking his head vaguely and 
resuming his work. 

"Of course, you don't understand," Antonello replied with 
superiority, "you have never had experience." Then fearful 
lest he should betray himself, he went down the steps and 
strolled throu^ the gates in the direction of a quiet little 
cemetery where his parents were buried, wondering if they 
shared his joy. He was naturally religious, and his mother 
had instilled in him a love of his faith. She, an orphaned 
American, had been governess in the family of a millionaire 
of the same nationality, and had met her future husband in 
one of the Ferrari Hotels. Afterwards they had made the 
little Pension Ferrari their home. Being ambitious for their 
only child, Antonello had had masters in music, dancing, 
riding, fencing and swimming. They had sent him to board- 
ing schools in France and England and he spoke the languages 
of these countries fluently. He had graduated with honors 
from the University of Rome, and was now doing military 
service. Healthy mentally and physically, Antonello, with 
his pleasing looks and engaging manners was well equipped to 
meet the world. He sprang from a sturdy, self-respecting 
ancestry who had for generations been stewards of the Dukes 
di Torrenuova until his great-grandfather had branched out 
into the hotel business and laid the foundations of the fortune 
which Antonello now ^oyed. But there was one thing lack- 
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ing to make him perfectly contented, and for which he longed 
—social position. 

About the year 1820 the duke's eldest son had fallen in love 
with a daughter of the Ferrari stewards, and the young girl 
returned his affection. He had pleaded with his father to be 
allowed to marry her, but the old nobleman would not listen 
to an alliance between the daughter of an employee and his 
heir, so it ended in Ortensia Ferrari leaving her home and 
becoming openly the inamorata of Giulio di Torrenuova. 
The duke continued to plan suitable marriages for Giulio as 
soon as he tired of Ortensia, while her father, who felt she had 
disgraced him, intended to clap her into a convent when that 
day should come. 

But, three years passed and a son was born to the pair. 
One day when Giulio and Ortensia were riding together, in 
passing an ancient church a violent earthquake had caused the 
old walls to fall, killing the lovers. Broken-hearted by the 
tragedy, the Ferrari grandfather legally adopted the child, and 
the duke equally bereaved, settled upon his natural grandson 
half of his son's portion which became the nucleus of the snug 
Ferrari fortune. Giulio's youi^r brother inherited the title. 
But ever since, the resemblance to the Torrenuova had been 
strongly marked in the Ferrari and had come down to 
Antonello, who took secret pride in knowing that some of the 
noblest blood in Italy flowed in his veins. 

Upstairs, Gerald Moore was tossing upon his bed. He 
had lain awake worr3ring during the night and was now trying 
to get a little sleep. He had exhausted every excuse for his 
friend in his failure tq send the promised remittance. He 
could not continue living upon the generosity of yoimg Ferrari ; 
he believed the ofiice clerk suspected Antonello was helping 
him, and Frau Smitz glared at him when he came into the 
dining-room so that the food almost choked him. His nerves 
would not stand this strain much longer. 'Jeddie," he called 
irritably. 
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Gcraldine dropped the gold piece she had been contemplat- 
ing into a drawer and came to him. ''Dolly/* he said, ''give 
me another pill, my heart's acting queer again." 

"Daddy, you must be careful of these," she said as she 
brought the pill-box to him. "We owe the chemist a Big bill 
and I don't believe hie will refill this perscription until he is 
paid — ^he did it most unwillingly the last time." 

"Oh, don't I know it?" Gerald replied in despairing tones, 
"but give me one, child, quick. I'm almost beside myself," he 
moaned as he took a swallow of water with it and sank back 
again on the pillow. 

The only person that Geraldine had ever cared for was her 
father, and a fierce internal anger took possession of her at the 
World in general that seemed to her responsible for their 
present condition. She never reckoned that Gerald Moore had 
brought all this upon himself. She longed to show him the 
gold piece and say, "Cheer up, Daddy. I know where there 
are hundreds more," but she was under oath to Antonello, and 
she almost hated the latter for enjoying money and ease when 
he had no position^ and never could have any, while she was 
deprived of taking her rightful place for the want of that same 
money. Surely the world owed her something beyond being the 
wife of a middle class Italian? And her face flushed with 
resentment at the thought of Antonello's ardent love. 

H«r father seemed to be reading her thoughts for he 
remarked, "Young Ferrari is only helping me because he's in 
love with you." 

"He has asked me to marry him. Father." She had taken 
no oath to keep secret the engagement, only she had exacted 
secrecy from Antonello. 

"Gad! I knew he was insanely in love. What did you 
say?" 

"I consented to an understanding," Geraldine replied, 
"merely as a means to an end, for something must be done if 
we do not hear from Barton before Antonello returns." 
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"When docs he go?" Gerald asked. 

"The day after to-morrow." 

"That will give tunc to digest the idea," her father said. 
"Gad, rd hate to see you marry him. It's easy enough to tie 
a marriage knot, but it's sometimes damned hard to untie it. 
You're far too attractive to stoop down — not but that he's a 
charming, decent fellow, and will be a good catch in his own 
sphere. But if he can't toudi his money until he is twenty- 
five, I don't see how he can take care of 3rou now unless the 
rich uncle will fork out." 

"However little, Antonello has now, its more than we have," 
Geraldine answered. 

"Too true, too true," Gerald sigjied. 'Well, we'll outline 
a plan while he's gone. I feel quieter now, Jeddie. If you'll 
pull in the blinds I may be able to sleep." 

Meanwhile Antonello had readied the cemetery. He was 
the only visitor in the peaceful little enclosure and finding the 
tall marble shaft that marked the Ferrari plot he knelt down. 

Neatly folded in a piece of pink silk, a lock of golden hair 
lay next his heart. He took it out and looked at it. The 
afternoon sun fell upon it, and it shimmered like a living thing. 
The tears started to his eyes for to his emotional Italian nature 
the gift was sacred. "My treasure," he whispered, "is worth 
more to me than all Pedrone's gold," and over his mother's 
grave he vowed to be a faithful and loving husband to Geraldine 
Moore. 

The next forty-eight hours passed only too quickly in the 
delightful society of his fidanzata to whom Antonello bade a 
long sweet good-by. 

The week was half over when a letter came for Mr. Moore 
postmarked Nice. The oilice clerk and Frau Smitz exchanged 
glances, for these Americans had scarcely any mail and the 
monthly letter from the nordi had always been noticed by them. 
Giorgio brought the letter upstairs. With a bow and a good- 
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natured smile he handed it to Sigpnor Moore, waited a second, 
then left the room, 

"Jcddie, a letter. Come," Gerald called hoarsely. In an 
instant Geraldine was at his side. 

His hand trembled so that he had difficulty in breaking the 
seal. "That's not Al's writing." he said, "Fm afraid — afraid 
he's ill." At last he got the paper from its envelope and cast 
his eyes over it. Then his daughter saw his lower lip quiver, 
his hand shake still more, "My God!" he exclaimed, and die 
letter dropped to the floor. He staggered, Geraldine guided 
him to an armdiair, and he sank into it with a groan. Then 
she picked up the letter, which was from a stranger. Albert 
Barton had died suddenly ten days before, the writer had 
found Mr. Moore's address among the dead man's effects and 
regretted having to convey this sad news to one of Mr. Barton's 
old friends whom he was sure would feel his loss. 

"Jeddie," Gerald gasped, "do you realize what this means 
to us? After to-morrow when I shall have paid Ferrari's bill 
with Ferrari's money, we will have nothing — nothing." 

"I am engaged to him, remember," she said, in a stony voice, 
"He will provide for me." 

"But not for mr, it's not to be expected. Oh, if there's 
2nyx!ti\ng that makes a man feel like a worm it's this. Giorgio 
expected a tip, and I dared not give him even two soldiy for 
see, this is all — ^all I've got — " he emptied his pockets. There 
were four francs and some o^^pcrs, "all I've got in the world," 
he finished with a sob. 

"There's the American consul at Naples," Geraldine sug* 
gested. 

"I win not apply to the consul," he declared, "it would 
queer me forever. Those things always leak out. Charity! — 
I will not." 

Geraldine pitied her father, but she did not put her arms 
around him and comfort him as most daughters would have 
done for she was very undemonstrative. She was thinking of the 
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hidden gold in Pedrone's lair, and her lips tightened for fear 
she mig^t speak of it. 

"If we were only at home," he sighed, "Barney Mc Neil 
and Ted G>ster are on the crest of the wave just now— easy 
money. Fve helped them and they're grateful. I could touch 
them for five thousand apiece — " 

"Why not cable to them?" 

"Where's the money coming from even for a cable?" He 
groaned again. "Oh, if I had one-sixteenth of what I used to 
^uander — " He began to cough, and then came the panting 
and shortness of breath that always frightened her. "Oh — " 
he gasped at length, "Fm done for." He rose unsteadily and 
looked into the mirror. He was wan and haggard, and had 
the hopeless expression that comes from brooding without 
occupation. 

"Daddy, sit down again," Geraldine said impatiently. 
"You're not done for. The doctor told me it was only 
nervous prostration. Your heart trouble is nothing that can- 
not be cured." 

"Cured, yes, by money," as he sank into his seat, "but not 
by this kind of money." He took up the handful of pitiful 
coins and slipped them back into his pocket. "Copper and 
silver will never cure m^ ," he added, shaking his head. "It's 
big money that I must have. Gad I I'd be a well man at sight 
of gold." 

Again a vision arose before Geraldine. Heaps, of that 
precious metal stored in the side of a mountain whose summit 
she could see from the window, beautiful, enticing yellow 
gold, untouched by Antonello, unneeded by him. He carried 
one piece of it and had given her another which lay in her table 
drawer. Like a hidden magnet she felt it drawing her towards 
it. Mechanically, she walked into her bedroom, opened the 
drawer, took out the coin and returned. 

Her father was sitting in a dejected attitude, his left hand 
turned upwards upon his knee while he gazed at its emptiness 
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remembering the great sums of money that had passed through 
it. Still mechanically, scarcely conscious of what she was doing 
Geraldine came over to him, placed her hand on top of his, and 
pressed the coin into his palm. 

**Why, what — ^what is this?" He asked in amazement, 
"where did thk come from?" 

"From Antonello." 

"From Antonello?" he repeated looking at the date, "Why 
this belonged to his great-grandfather's time." Gerald took 
up the coin and examined it closely. It was a thirty-ducat 
piece about the size of an American silver dollar, stamped with 
a head and the inscription, "Ferdinandus II Dei Gratia Rex. 
Sic. et Hier, 1834." 

"Ferdinand II," Gerald spoke half to himself, "King of 
Sicily and Jerusalem. Naples was called part of Sicily in 
those days, and the 'Jerusalem' was an obsolete title from 
Ferdinand's Crusading ancestorsr-This is most extraordinary." 
He turned the piece over and scrutinized the reverse side, a 
nude figure standing by an altar, holding a shield. "That 
design has come down fnmi a pagan mintage," he continued, 
"the Genius of the Altar — ^what a beautiful coin! Has he any 
more of them?" 

"Hundreds — ^perhaps thousands." 

"Where are they?" 

"I can't ticll you, but I've seen them with my own eyes." 

Gerald was roused from his melancholy. "What does all this 
mean?" he asked sternly, "did they belong to some one who 
neglected to bank them?" 

"No." 

"Answer me sensibly. What tricks is the boy up to?" 

"No tricks. He found them." 

*^Found them/ Explain — " Gerald leaned forward in his 
chair awaiting her reply, but she did not answer. 

"Tell your father the truth," he conunanded in tones of 
parental authority. 
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His daughter gave a defiant little laugh. "You would not 
have me break my word of honor, would you?" she asked. 

"That depends how your word was given." he answered 
virtuously, "and girls should never keep ansrthing from their 
fathers." 

She lauded again, this time nervously. Gerald Moore had 
the reputation of worming a secret out of a stone, but his 
daughter was a "chip of the old block" and had some of his 
determination. 

"You won't tell your daddy?" he said coaxingly. 

"No, I won't." 

"Then, it's crooked business you're mixing up in. You 
can't fool me — ^Those coins are stolen property and he and you 
both know to whom they belong — " 

"Antonello Ferrari is no thief," Geraldine answered 
haughtily. 

"I did not say he was, but I say that he has found something 
doubtless stolen by some one else. There are jewels as well — " 

"Hush, Father — " Geraldine clapped her hand over his 
mouth. 

"I knew it," Gerald said, nodding with satisfaction, "I 
knew it." 

Opening and shutting of doors began downstairs. It was 
nearly dinner time and the servants had come into the pantry 
underneath. Giorgio was singing snatches of his favorite air, 
the "Calf of Gold." Unconsciously they both ceased speak- 
ing, to listen to liim. 

^'^Dio delV or, del mondo Signor, 

Set possente risplente 

Culto hat tu maggior quaggiu — • 

Delia terra U Dio set tu — * " 

' "Calf of Gold," Gerald mused aloud, "At thy throne all 
knees shall bow — ^" He stopped, gazed at the coin in his hand 
and then at his daughter. Great drops of sweat stood out 
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upon his brow. His eyes were like burning lenses and that 
which was in his mind was instantly flashed upon hers. 

"Jeddie, two or three of these jewels would get us out of 
difficulty. The gold we cannot pass. It would cause suspicion. 
We could get away, away from charity, and debts, and snubs — 
I would be well again — ^you wiH show me where they are?" 

"Father — I have given Antonello my word." 

"Antonello is rich, and we are at Poverty's door. Tell me?** 

Geraldine shook her head, she was deadly white. 

"Child — " Gerald caught her hand and pulled her towards 
him. "Do you know what it means if we stay here? You 
will have to marry an ordinary Italian, or else we will be 
obliged to leave in disgrace. God knows where we would go 
— there's not a soul in die world that I really feel I can call 
upon — " 

"Because youVe done all your friends," she cried pertly. 
"Let me go, Daddy, you hurt me," and she wrendied away 
her hand. 

"Oh, 3rou don't realize the situation," he continued desper- 
ately, "I'll die in a paupers' hospital, and youll have to go 
into some home where they'll teach you a trade to work at — " 

"111 never work." Geraldine interrupteji with a toss of her 
head. 

"Then how mudi better to take some of this property now and 
leave the whole damn mess. A stone or two out of its 
setting is easily sold, and hard to trace — " 
" She hesitated. "I swore before God," she began, "but 
then — I don*t know as there if any God?" 

*'There isn't," he said, "except this," and he held up the gold 
piece. "Tell me child— quick," and he drew her down upon 
the tna of his chair. 

She glanced fearfully around the room, then put her lips to 
his ear and whispered. 

"Pedrone's lair!" he gasped under his breath, "and you have 
been there?" 
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"My God!" Ke took his handkerchief and wiped the 
dampness from his forehead, while Geraldine walked to the 
window and looked out vacantly. The racket in the pantry 
below had ceased momentarily and there was no sound except 
the tinkling of sheep bells on the opposite hilL One of 
the flowers in her crown of innocence had withered and died. 
She felt branded upon her soul the word, "traitor/' 

Again Giorgio's marvelous voice deep, dear, and melodious 
vibrated upon the summer air: 

'^'Dio delV or, dell mondo Signor, 
Sei possente risplente 
Culto hat tu maggior quaggiu — 
Delia terra il Dio sei tu—' *' 
Tuo ministro e Betzebut* 

"It's true?" Gerald exclaimed- "The Calf of Gold con- 
quers all gods. Every knee at its throne shall bow — " He 
rose and once more held up the shining coin as if saluting some 
invisible power. " *Oh, Gold, the God of the world art thou' !" 

• ••••• 

Three days later Antonello returned. Frau ^itz met him 
at the door. She was fond of him in a sort of gruff, motherly 
way, and careful of his interests. Her manner was a mixture 
of sympathy and disapproval as she informed him that his 
"friends" had vanished two days ago leaving their belongings 
behind. They had certainly availed themselves of his offer 
to use his new car. 

Mr. Moore was not so ill but that he could drive it, and 
they had gone off with it. She had been in Naples on business, 
and remained over night, so they had thirty-six hours start 
before their flight was noticed. She had put detectives at 
once on the case but so far there was no news of them.^ 

Antonello waited for no more. Breaking away he bounded 
up the stairs to the rooms the Moores had occupied. He 
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opened drawers and wardrobes searching for some note, or 
explanation, but foufnd none. Then tearing downstairs agtiin 
he motored away at top speed. The car barely grazed the 
road, all the force was -thrown on, the dust blinded and choked 
him, still on he sped until he reached a wild woody spot where, 
some thirty feet below, a little stream ran between the hills. 
Stopping he mounted the slope until he came to a cone-shaped 
rock. Parting the trailing vines beneath it, he threw all his 
weight upon what appeared to be a huge moss-grown stone; 
it rolled inwards, and he entered into a dark narrow cleft. 
When he came out he had aged ten years. The ingenuous 
youth had dianged into an infuriated man, betrayed and out- 
raged, his trust torn to rags, his heart trampled upon, his 
treasure rifled. 

He got into the car again and turned it in the home direc- 
tion. A storm doud had obscured the sun, an eagle in the hot, 
rust-colored sky gave a shrill scream. Passing through the high 
iron gateway of his own grounds, he drove around to the 
stables and staggered into a harness-room, his whole frame 
shaking with great, dry sobs. 

Giorgio, vefco was brushing down the donkey^ followed him 
in fear. He had never seen any one like this before. "Cosa ' 
c'eY^ he asked in alarm, "are you hurt Signorino, ill?" 

Antonello shook his head. "No— a — no." 

Giorgio put his arms around him, for he loved Antonello 
better than any one in the world. 

"Signorino," he ventured sympathetically, "has any man 
insulted you? I will fight him. Has any one harmed you? 
I will kill him—" 

"No man, no man," Antonello moaned, "a — a woman." 
He took from his pocket a bit of folded pink silk and flung it 
upon the floor. Out of it fell a lock of long, golden hair. 
He sank down upon a box breaking into a frenzy of tears. 

Giorgio looked at the lock of hair coiled like a glittering 
snake. There was only one head from which it could have 
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oome — ^the Signorina Moore. She had done something to 
cruelly wound his splendid young master. Hie picked up the 
lock, held it at arm's length, went out, threw it into a trash 
heap and spit upon it. 

Antonello, left alone, rose. His tear-stained face was dark 
with passion. "You shall suffer for this, Geraldine Moore," 
he muttered between clenched teeth, ''I will be avenged. I 
will never cease until I bring your — golden — ^head — ^to — the 
dust — " sobs choked the utterance, "and — ^and — ^you ask my 
— pardon on your — ^knees — I will find you — ^if I wait — for 
years — if I have to track you to — ^the — ends of the earth, yes, 
even down into hell — false traitress that you are!" 

An evil light came into his eyes. "And this I swear — " he 
continued, raising his arm in a threatening gesture, "by the 
spirit of Pedrone and — ^his accursed gold !'' 






CHAPTER IV 
A NEW ENGLAND LARK 

/ pant for the music which is divine; 

My heart in its thirst is a dying flower^ 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine. 

Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 

Shelley 

The Darcy farm had stood for over a hundred years on the 
Rhode Island coast. Across the narrow country road its 
farmlands stretched to a dense forest. In the rear was the 
ocean near enough for one to hear the pounding of the breakers 
on the outer bar when the wind was in the right direction. It 
was late summer, the trees were beginning to show theii^ 
autumn tints, and the grass around the house was long and 
parched. Supper over, Mr. Edward Darcy and his wife were 
sitting upon the porch. He put down his Providence Jour- 
nal to listen to a strong clear voice of a girl singing in- 
doors. She finished her song in a high, perfectly true sustained 
note. The paper dropped, and Mr. Darcy called, "Great, 
Clara! you surely can sing!" A moment later the door 
opened and a young girl stepped out. She was tall and slender, 
yet rounded in outline, what the Frendi mig^t call "svelte." 
She had a quantity of black hair, a creamy complexion, pretty 
features, and big, serious, oval-shaped gray eyes. Her face 
was flushed, for when she sang it was in earnest, and praise 
made her happier than anjrthing else. 

"I wish Cousin Mollie would think so," she said. 

"I do think you sing very sweetly, my dear," Mrs. Darcy 

85 
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replied, "but you spend entirely too mudi time at the piano. 
This fall you really ought to decide upon some life work, for 
your income will be a very small one." 

''Singing is going to be my life work," the girl announced 
decidedly. "As soon as I am twenty-one I am going to study 
for the stage. I know my voice is good. I want to be a 
great singer and hold thousands spellbound, and I could if I 
were taught. I know I could, but Tve never had a chance!" 
She finished with a little petulant sigh. 

"No objection will be raised to your singing in the right 
place, Clara," the elder woman replied, "but when you talk of 
the operatic stage, as long as your Cousin Edward and I have 
any authority over you, we will never give our consent." 

"Cousin Ed doesn't think the stage is so terrible, do you, 
darling?" Clara leaned over the back of Mr. Darcy's chair 
and put her arms coaxingly around his neck. 

"There are so many temptations, Clarie, that's my chief 
objection," he answered, "and it would break me all up to 
have any harm come to you. You've been just the same as my 
own daughter ever since you came here four years ago an 
orphan and my legal ward, and," he took Clara's hands and 
fondled them, "have I ever shown any difiEerence between my 
little second-cousin and Kittie?" 

"No, Cousin Ed, no: You've been a darling to me only 
much as I love you I could not stand farm life forever. God 
did not make me a plant to grow in one place. I have long- 
ings and feelings that stretch so far and carry me away — away 
like a ship that goes out to sea in spite of all weathers, and 
knows it can reach its port. And God made me to love and 
adore music; it's one of the grandest and holiest things in the 
world, and God gave me a voice, and I'm going to use it — 1 



amr 



**You might sing in a church choir, dear," Mrs. Darcy 
suggested in calm tones, for Clara was growing excited. 
"The only one I'd ever sing ia. would be the Catholic 
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Church, there's something to sing there/* and Clara unwound 
her arms from Mr. Darqr's neck and faced his wife with a 
half-defiant expression. 

"Clara Darcy Day!" Mrs. Darcy exclaimed, "if your Pur- 
itan ancestors could hear you talk like this, they would turn 
in their graves!'* 

Clara ran down the steps. "Let them turn," she called 
back saucily as she slipped out of sight among the scrub oaks 
and stunted cedars that grew thick upon the slope leading down 
to the shore. 

"Oh," Mrs. Darcy sighed, "when Qara throws back her 
head like a duchess, and makes a remark in that tone, she as 
good as says 'I've spoken, and that settles it.' She's the stran- 
gest girl I ever knew — I fear she'll come to a bad end." 

"Nonsense!" Mr. Darcy took out his pipe and lit it. 
"Clara's like her father, artistic and temperamental, that's all. 
George Randolph Day's people thought he was stepping down 
when he married Hope Darcy — just as though the Darcjrs 
could not show as long a pedigree as any one in the United 
States." He took several satisfactory puffs and continued: 
"there's no den3ang Clara's voice is beautiful, biit of course 
as long as you think it's best to discourage her, I'll uphold you. 
A fog's coming up; let's go inside." 

Clara Day stood on a little rock pier at the foot of the 
Darcy grounds and looked out over the water. At this point 
the great sand dunes that lay between the mainland and the 
surf were parted, and the ocean rolling in formed a deep, safe 
harbor. Anchored just opposite was the biggest craft she 
had ever seen venture through the channel — a splendid steam 
yacht. 

Clara was out of sorts. She knew her cousin Edward 
would permit her to take singing lessons if only his wife did 
not have such old-fashioned ideas. Clara had been brought up. 
in Boston, where she had been given a thorough musical edu- 
cation, but her parents had died when she was sixteen and be- 
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fore that her voice was not sufficiently developed for train- 
ing. They had left her some money, but with Mrs. Darcy's 
New England thriftiness, she was allowed very little of it 
They were keeping it for her future. She knew, however, 
that if she wished to succeed as a singer she should begin to 
have her voice cultivated now. Even if she waited until she 
was twenty-one and had control of her money, her income 
would not be sufficient to live in a large city and pay for 
first-class lessons. It was a problem, and such a bitter one I 

As she stood there, the side light, masdiead and stem lights 
appeared on the yacht. Then there was a brilliant illumina- 
tion in the cabin, and faint sounds of music What fun, she 
thought, those people on board must be having! 

A heavy sea fog was creeping towards the yadit shrouding 
it in a mist; in another moment the vapors had entirely en- 
veloped it. But still across the water floated those weird 
sweet strains, going straight to her wild and innocent heart, 
filling it with a passionate longing for things unknown. "Oh, 
that is life," she sighed, "that is lifeP' But above the music 
came the wail of the foghorn, like a woman's moan and Clara 
Day shivering, turned, and left the rocks. 

When she came indoors, she found Mr. Darcy plajring 
"Parcheesie" with his fourteen-year-old dau^ter Kittie, a 
small, angular, sharp-featured child, nondescript in coloring, 
but with a quizzical, elfish expression to her little face that 
was rather taking. Clara entered the big, dark parlor and 
sat down at the piano to improvise some stormy music for a 
few moments, then ran up to her own room. 

The next morning she rose early, slipped into her bathing- 
suit, threw a long doak around her and went down to the 
^hore for her plunge before breakfast The yacht was still 
there with the sun shining on it Flinging aside her cloak she 
climbed to the top of an overhanging rock where there was a 
deep pool, took a long full breath, and dove into the water. 
After a good swim she waded up to a little crescent-shaped 
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beach letting the water drip from her, and wiping her face 
with her hands. She wore a short, tight-fitting badiing suit 
of dark Jersey cloth, and a flame colored cap. She stood there, 
a solitary figure on the sand, with a background of trees and 
rocks, the morning sun, and the blue sky. Her rounded bare 
limbs swelling into curves of beauty showed what vital 
strength she possessed. The violent exercise had made her 
pulses beat, and flushed her sweet fac^ with a sense of life, 
and youth, and joy.* She pulled off her cap, threw it down 
and let her long, thick hair fall to her knees. It was with- 
out sheen or luster, soft, fine and feathery, and as she shook 
it out the salt breeze blew it about her like a cloud of dusky 
smoke. 

Just then a man appeared from behind the rocks, dressed in 
fishing togs. He was tall and thin and, though past his first 
youth, young in appearance. 

"What are you dcHng here?" Qara called out to him. '*This 
is private property." 

"I beg your pardon," he said taking off his cap, "I thought 
the shore was free." 

An admiring ^ance in his cyt& made Clara remember her 
scant appareL ^\i€ walked over to where she had left her 
cloak, took it up, and ran off leaving him looking after her. 
The little beach ended at the divii^-pool and rock pier. When 
she reached it, she remembered she had left her bathing cap. 
She retraced her steps ; the man had gone. Picking up her cap 
she saw beside it a shining green stone about the size of a pea. 
Had she found something of value? If this should be a real 
emerald she could sell it and save the money for singing 
lessons as soon as she was of age! Full of excitement and 
hope she hurried through the salt-grass and beach-plums, then 
up the path between the cedars gazing at the wonderful stone 
vrith its dazzling lights that lay in the palm of her hand, and 
she tightened her hold on it She would show it to Cousin 
Ed and ask his opinion. 
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Mn Darqr was no judge of stones, he said, but he would 
take it into Westerly and have a jeweler examine it. 

At breakfast a telegram was received saying that Mrs. 
Darqr's father had died suddenly, and the family left imme- 
diately for Providence to stay until after the funeral. Clara 
remained at home to attend to household affairs in their 
absence and would have to be patient concerning the value of 
her find until Cousin Ed's return. 

That afternoon, while seated under the great old shade- 
trees stud]ring the pattern of some fancy work, Clara heard 
a step behind her. Looking up, she recognized the man whom 
she had encountered on the beach, only now he wore white 
yachting flannels and blue coat. 

She rose. He came' towards her cap in hand. Upon this 
nearer view Clara noticed he was sunburned ; his hair was a pale 
yellow, and his features irregular ; though possessed of no good 
looks, his face was interesting and refined. 

"My name is Lloyd Livingston Schuyler," he began, "I 
trust you will pardon this intrusion,*' he smiled "you see I 
am trespassing again — " 

"I fear I was rude this morning,'' Clara said a little 
coolly. 

"Not at all," he replied in a pleasant tone, "I might have 
known that cove was private property. I came ashore from 
the yacht Modesta anchored just over there," poihting in the 
direction, "for an hour's fishii^ off your rocks, and perhaps 
as a punishment for trespassing I met with a great loss. I 
have come to ask if any of your family ever by any lucky 
chance should find an emerald on your beach, to let me know. 
See," he held up his hand and showed her the empty setting 
of a massive gold ring. 

The color left Clara's face. She knew she had found some- 
thing valuable. An instantaneous temptation to say nothing 
assailed her, then she blushed crimson at the dishonest thoughts 

"The stone was there when I stepped from my boat," Mr. 
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Schuyler continued, "which you would have seen had you 
looked around the rocks, and it was not until I was again on 
board the Modesta that I missed it. I am having every crack 
and comer of the yacht searched, and I have scoured the little 
beach, and now I have come to you, hoping against hope that 
some tide may sometime wash it in, for I am convinced I 
lost it upon your property." 

"You did,^Mr. Schuyler," Clara said quickly, "and I found 
it. Excuse me." She went into the house and returned with 
the stone. 

"How can I ever thank you!" he exclaimed, as she placed 
it in his hand. "I've been sick over its loss. My word, but 
Fm lucky to get it back. May I ask to whom Tm so ever- 
lastingly indebted?" 

"Fm Miss Day," Clara answered, "aftd I Ifve here with my 
cousins Mr. and Mrs. Darcy." 

"Well, Miss Day, I can never thank you enough. My 
uncle, Mr. Lloyd, left me this ring in his will. It is a flaw- 
less emerald ; they are very, very rare." He held the stone up 
to the light for Clara to look into its dear depths. 

"It is gorgeous," she said, her spirits falling lower and 
lower as her visitor's rose; "it must be very valuable?" 

"It is, and I have offered a thousand dollars reward which 
you have won." 

"Do you think I want a reward for being honest?" Clara 
asked rather scornfully. "Besides, my cousin and guardian 
would not allow me to take money from any gentleman." 

"But you must let me do something to show my gratitude. 
If you won't take money surely there's some present a fellow 
can make to a girl with perfect propriety when he's so much 
older?" 

"I'm nineteen," Clara said with dignity. 

"And I'm over thirty; please, please allow me — " as Clara 
shook her head, "you make me feel like a cad. Well, iidiere 
shall I find your guardian?" 
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"He's sone away/' Clara answered lau^^ing, for Mr. Sdiuy- 
ler looked so terribly distressed. 

Lloyd Schuyler was struck with the strangely beautiful eyes 
that were raised to his. He oould not describe the color for 
they changed their tint with every expression, gray, hazel, 
violet, and each time the lids dropped they were hidden by 
long, curling black lashes. He wished that he might ask 
her to keep them up long enough for him to study them. 

'Won't you sit down," Clara said, offering him a chair. 

'Thanks, I should be delighted." 

After half an hour Clara learned that Lloyd Schuyler was a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, that he and his 
aunt with a few friends were coming down from Newport on 
the Modesta, and that he had stopped off to look at some 
land in this vicinity with a view to purchasing. On his part, 
Lloyd learned that Clara Day's father had been an artist, who 
coming to this Rhode Island shore to paint marine scenes, had 
met her mother, who had an interest in the Darcy farm, 
which Clara had inherited. Lloyd found Miss Day well 
educated and well informed. She laughed and chatted with- 
out being the least flirtatious, which was unique and refresh- 
ing. 

Clara knew a few college boys, but she had never met a 
thorough man of the world such as Lloyd Schuyler was. She 
felt perfectly at ease with him, just as if he were a friend 
instead of an acquaintance of a day. His society was so 
agreeable that she almost forgot her disappointment in having 
discovered the owner of the emerald. 

"Wouldn't you like some tea, Mr. Sdiuyler'^ she asked, 
"perhaps lemonade, or buttermilk?" 

"Buttermilk soimds good to me," he replied. 

"Come then; I'm sorry Mrs. Darcy is not here to receive 
you but I'll play hostess instead." 

Lloyd followed her into the house whidi was commodious 
and substantial The furniture of highly polished mahogany 
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was genuinely antique. Shining brasses and silverware were 
in evidence, and some good family portraits, the whole atmos- 
phere being that of an old-time New England homestead of 
plenty and refinement without any attempt at style. A 
maid brought in two glasses of ice-cold buttermilk and some 
cake. 

''Shall you be here all this week?*' Clara questioned as she 
cut a slice of the homemade ''sponge." 

"No, I must be back in New York to-morrow night. I give 
a theater party." 

"Oh," said Clara, "what fun. My Cousin MoUie wouldn't 
go inside of a theater and you see I — I want to go upon the 
operatic stage." 

"Oh, you sing, do you?" 

"I think I can." 

"Do sing for me, won't you?" he asked. 

"Yes," she answered simply, and led him into the dark dosed- 
up parlor. Opening a window to let in light and air, she sat 
down at the piano. "I've never taken a vocal lesson," she 
began looking at him frankly, "so please don't be too harsh a 
critic, but I feel what I sing, and I love to sing." 

Lloyd Schuyler expected to hear a pretty voice, for he knew 
she was too sensible a girl to sing for him if she could not do 
herself justice; but he was totally unprepared for the beautiful 
soprano that filled the room up to the high pointed ceiling, 
making the rafters ring with a volume of melody, then fall- 
ing softly into a low, caressing quality that died away of its 
sweetness. Clara Day sang with unstudied ease, sure of her- 
self, and her power, and her voice stirred the heart of her 
listener as nothing had ever stirred it before. When she had 
fini^ed, she turned and looked at him again. The song had 
carried him far, far off to a hitherto unknown world, where, 
though it were a desert isle, two people might be happy entirely 
alone. It made all the luxuries of life seem paltry, narrowed 
the boundaries of his earth to a point where it held only three 
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things — ^the old New England parlor, himself, and Clara Day. 

"Have you nothing to say to me?" she asked wistfully. 
Her words broke the spell. 

"Say? So much I don't know where to begin. Sing? I 
should think you could! You have a voice of heavenly beauty. 
Really, I never heard anything like its sweetness, and IVe 
heard all the great singers. The operatic stage? Well, I 
should say so! When God Almighty bestows a gift like that 
he doesn't mean it to be 'hidden under a bushel.' " 

Clara rose. Her eyes glistened with tears. The praise, 
the long-waited-for and merited praise, had come at last. She 
knew he spoke the truth and it was almost too much for her 
to hear. "Oh," she began, striving for self-control, "If only 
my guardians would think as you do, but they have no sym- 
pathy, and singing is my breath of life — my life,** she repeated, 
"and when I think that I may have to give it up it nearly kills 
me. 

"But you mustn't give it up; what a preposterous idea! 
Why should you?" 

"Because my cousins are frightfully opposed — " 

"But you won't have to do as they say always — " 

"No, but even when I'm of age my income will not be large 
enough for me to live away from here and cultivate my voice 
at the same time." 

"Good Heavens!" Lloyd exclaimed, "if it's only a question 
of money that's settled. To begin with, I'm horribly in 
your debt, and, if you will let me square accounts, you may 
borrow enough to go ahead, for a voice like yours means a mint 
of money. And if this were the only thing I possessed" 
holding up the hand that wore the emerald ring, "I would 
gladly part with it sooner than let such a talent be lost to the 
world. Cheer up, Miss Day, Mr. Darcy shall be won over. 
Leave it to me." 

"Oh," Clara exclaimed, delighted, "if you only could!" 

"I can, and will. See here, one of my guests on the Modesta 
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is Professor Ugolini of Milan, periiaps the greatest living vocal 
teacher. He's over sixty, but what he doesn't know about 
voices isn't worth mentioning. He's just returned from Italy 
and has in tow a wonderful young bass singer, who will be 
heard at the Metropolitan this winter. Ugolini's launched 
many a successful operatic star. G)uld you come over to the 
yacht this evening, Miss Day? There's a very sedate party; 
my aunt will chaperone you," as Clara looked a little surprised. 
"I will come over for you. Could you be on the rock pier at 
eight-thirty, and bring your music and sing for Ugolini?" 

"I don't see why I shouldn't," Clara answered overjoyed at 
the idea, ''since your aunt is there, and," she smiled, "I don't 
suppose you'll pull up anchor and sail off with me?" 

**You shall be back any hour you say;" he took both her 
hands, "I promise you." 

Clara could scarcely eat any supper for the thought of her 
wonderful prospects. She was glad Cousin Mollie was away, 
for she might not let her go. She dressed carefully, and run- 
ning downstairs took from a vase a spray of bright red salvia 
and tucked it in her belt. She sat in the living room watching 
the big "grandfather's clock" until the hands pointed to the 
hour, then throwing a wrap around her went down to the pier. 

The Modesta's little steam launch was already there. Mr. 
Schuyler helped her into it and in less than five minutes they 
were aboard the yacht. She was ushered into a brilliantly 
lighted saloon and presented to Mrs. Lloyd, a frigid old lady 
covered with diamonds, to Mrs. Grey, an attractive woman 
of thirty-five or forty, and to others; when an elderly man 
with a kind face and soft brown eyes came forward, the two 
needed no introduction, for at once a sympathetic chord was 
struck between them and Fidone Ugolini and Clara Day were 
friends from that moment. 

After a little conversation Clara was led to the piano. Her 
face burned and her hands turned icy cold. It was the crisis 
of her life, the judge was there who would decide her fate. 
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But she hid her nervousness, and faced the company with a 
little g;esture of challenge, then sat down. Once more Lloyd 
Schuyler stood immovable while her fresh voice, strong and 
lovely, colored what she sang with brilliancy, dreaminess, or 
passion, warming until it burst into that wild beauty of its 
own, entrancing and astounding her audience. 

As she finished, she saw Lloyd and Ugolini exchange glances. 
Tlie latter held out his hand exclaiming, "Oh, Signorina, you 
have one golden flute in your throat, and it is worth a for- 
tune!" 

There were enthusiastic praise and congratulations from all. 
Ugolini asked her questions, made her run the scale, nodded 
his head with delight at its evenness and range. She heard him 
tell lAoyA that she had a ''magnificent organ," but diat she 
must be taught how to use it. 

Then Mrs. Grey plajred, and one of the men recited, and 
Clara, though enjoying every moment, was longing to be 
alone to realize her happiness, for the suppressed joy was mak- 
ing her temples throb and her heart beat Later champagne 
was served, the first she had ever tasted, which calmed her 
excited nerves and warmed her like a delicious fire. As she 
responded to each complimentary toast, her eyes caught the 
sparkle of the wine, and her cheeks flushed with the novel 
feeling of exhilaration. They begged for one more song. 
She chose the "Anges purs, anges radieux" from Faust. This 
time Ugolini played her accompaniment. There was no 
timidity now and she stood before them with natural ease, for- 
getting where she was, forgetting everything except that she 
was giving unspeakable pleasure to herself and others. 

Lloyd came back with her. "Oh," she said as they stepped 
ashore, 'Tve had such a wonderful evening. I did not know 
life could be so delightful — I wonder if I'll ever have another?" 

They were walking up the path through the grove. "Of 
course you will," he answered tightening her arm in his, "a 
thousand of them and far more wonderful than this. You are 
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just standing on the threshold of life. Wait until you really 
know it, ah, then — " 

They had readied the house and had stopped by the steps of 
the porch. "Tell me something," Qara said, "when I sang 
the 'Anges purs' I saw you smile; why did you do that?" 

Lloyd smiled now. "Because your rendering of it was so 
happy," he replied. 

"But I felt so happy," she declared, "I could not bottle up 
my happiness." 

"Ah, but in operatic roles the realization of every emotion 
helps to make the true artist, and Marguerite, in Faust, when 
she sings the 'Anges purs,' is djring of a broken heart." 

Clara laughed. "And. I should have my heart broken then, 
before I can sing Marguerite in the pxoptx style T' 

Lloyd smiled again, " — perhaps — ** 

Clara ran up the steps and stood in the doorway. 

"Then break it," she cried gayly, "only make me a gr^t 
singer!" 



CHAPTER V 

PEDRONE AND COMPANY 

Gold banished honor from the mind 
And only left the name behind. 

Gay's Fables 

Thb day that Gerald Moore gave his daughter in marriage 
was a proud one. Since her childhood he had planned for 
this event, which was to lift them both from a life of difficulty, 
and chance to one of security and ease. 

It was a quiet home wedding. Unusual display might recall 
memories of past performances whidi were now only dormant 
in the minds of some people: for Gerald had paid off old debts, 
and salved over unsavory stories, and could at last draw a long 
breath. 

The whtel of fortune had begun to turn for him two years 

before when one day he and his daughter had driven away 

from a little Italian Pension in the hills near Salerno. Not 

one of his well-laid plans had miscarried. The new car that 

young Ferrari had so generously placed at his disposal had 

made a trip to a lonely road around a mountain, half way 

between its base and its summit, and stopped before certain 

landmarks indicated by his daughter. They had mounted to 

the cone-shaped rock upon the slope and brought down some of 

the gold, and dozens of precious stones. Going back they had 

spent that day sewing the coins in their clothing and secreting 

the jewelry, and the next morning had gone out as usual, 

and motored away, never to return. 

Gerald had first forced a ruby from its setting and at one 
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of the towns they passed through had sold it to a shrewd old 
dealer who gave him one-third of its value. But Gerald had 
expected this, and therefore knew that the man would say 
nothing. Afterwards ''Mr. George Martin and his young 
sister" had taken the steamer for Marseilles, roamed a few 
months in France, and then gone over to England. There 
they spent a year not daring to sail for home, fearing a possible 
warrant for their arrest upon landing. But as far as they 
knew they had not been followed, nor had any trouble come 
to them. Gerald had often assured his daughter that if 
Antonello made public their theft, he would have to acknowl- 
edge finding the brigand's lair, and answer to the authorities 
for withholding it. As Antonello had never spoken of it to 
any one but Geraldine, he evidently had not wished to accuse 
them, as it would mean losing the booty stored there. In this 
had lain their safety. They had continued to live upon the 
sale of stones, for the coins they were obliged to keep always 
sewn up in the clothing that lay in the bottom of new tnmks 
until some way presented by which they could be melted down. 
While in London, Gerald had become acquainted with a pro- 
moter who found Moore's advice very helpful and together 
they launched several successful enterprises. Gerald now had a 
semblance of a legitimate business and was making money. His 
health had also greatly improved. After a year and a half, it 
had seemed feasible to return to the United States, and on the 
voyage they had met young Francis Vernon oif New York who 
had fallen in love with Geraldine at first sight, and had offered 
himself before the ship reached port. 

Gerald had always figured in millions in his marriage plans 
for his daughter, but the right kind of a millionaire husband 
had not been easy to find. Besides, the man who became the 
son-in-law of Gerald Moore must be well-born, well-bred, have 
an assured social position, good looks, and good character. 
Although Vernon did not possess millions, he was the only 
relative of an older, wealthy, widowed sister, and it was an 
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undestood thing that Frank would become her heir. More- 
over, he was well established in a solid firm, with a small income 
apart from his business, and, as he met all the other require- 
ments, he was accepted. 

Geraldine liked Frank Vernon, but she did not love him. 
Cold and distant toward the opposite sex, she was in no hurry to 
marry, and envied women who had means enough to remain 
single if they chose. She did not take into consideration the 
fact that the average girl is capable of love, that it is for love \^ 

she marries and the desire for children. The maternal instinct 
was absent in Geraldine. But her father wished her to marry. 
Frank was really very agreeable and had many qualifications. 
It would give her a little prestige to have her own house, 
but it was a disappointment not to make the triumphant 
match that she had been brought up to expect. After a 
short engagement the wedding took place. 

The ceremony was just over. The bride and groom stood 
in a bower of palms receiving a few friends and relatives. 
The soft white of Geraldine's dress and the rare old lace of 
her grandmother's wedding veil that fell in graceful folds 
from her proud young head suited her delicate beauty. With 
a charming smile she responded to ^e congratulations and 
good wishes of her guests. 

Gerald had broken away from a group of men with whom he 
had been talking and was looking fondly at his daughter; his 
ears were full of compliments for her. It would have been a 
callous father indeed who could be indifferent to her loveli- 
ness. 

It was a perfect June day. A dreamy air played by the 
stringed instruments, and the warmth of the rooms filled with 
the scent of a certain sweet flower, reminded him forcibly of 
Italy, 

He suddenly remembered that it was upon this day two 
years ago that they had departed from that fair land. Poor 
young Ferrari! He had been desperately in love with 
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Geraldine. Gerald always regretted the shabby trick they had 
been obliged to play upon him. He had probably sufiFered 
dreadfully at first, but he was very young and doubtless soon 
recovered. There were plenty of other girls to console him, 
for he was attractive as well as a ''catch" in his own dass. 
Oh, yes, he had foi^otten Geraldine, for he had never showa 
by word or sign that he had thought of her again. 

Yes, Antonello Ferrari had forgotten. 

Gerald's reminiscences were interrupted to follow the oun- 
pany into the dining room to see the bride cut the wedding cake 
and drink the health of the pair. A waiter reserved the 
champagne, foaming and sparkling in amber-tinted glasses, 
passing the first to the bride. She held it waiting for the best 
man to give the toast, then in response raised her glass simultane- 
ously with her husband and drank from it. As she placed it 
upon the table, a slight tinkle caused her to look into it, and 
she saw shining at the bottom a gold coin. She stood stock 
still, paralyzed by the sight. 

"What is it, Geraldine?" asked Frank Vernon, "what is 
that in your wine?" 

She could not speak. He took the glass and emptying the 
remainder of the contents, turned it upside down upon a 
plate • With a jingle the coin rolled out. 

"By Jove!" he exclaimed, "it's a gold piece!" 

"Good luck!" "Luck to the bride," cried the others, crowd- 
ing gayly around. "Where did it come from?" "What does 
it mean?" 

"What's all this?" demanded Gerald excitedly from the 
other side of the table, "what's happened?" 

"It's a gold piece — some foreign coin, Mr. Moore," Vernon 
answered, "and in my wife's glass." He said, "my wife" 
proudly and ^niled at Geraldine, but she had turned deathly 
white. 

Even her lips were bloodless, and she was swaying when 
her father hastened to her and put his arm around her. 
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''What's the matter, Jeddie?" and casting his eyes upon the 
shining thing before him he recognized the head of Ferdinand 
II of Sicily — Pedrone's gold. 

Antonello Ferrari had not forgottea 

"Some — somebody — has — ^a — ^very, very good wishes for — 
my daughter/' he stammered, trying to keep ar serene counte- 
nance and holding it up so that every one might see. He 
forced a smile as he cotinued: "Is it not — an omen — of a — 
great prosperity — ^for Mr. and Mrs. Frank Vernon?" 

"Yes, yes," responded a chorus of voices, "but how did it 
get into her g^?" "Who put it thtrtV "Didn't you see 
any one drop it in, Mrs. Vernon?" 

Geraldine shook her head and looked helplessly at her father. 

"How mysterious," said one, "Some one must know," said 
another, and the waiter was questioned. 

He positively denied knowing anything about it. 

The neck of the magnum from which he had poured the wine 
was large enough for the coin to slip through, and it must have 
fallen into it by accident when the wine was bottled in France. 

It was a small six-ducat piece, the counterpart of the larger 
thirty ducats that they both knew so well. 

"But this is not French money," declared an old gentleman, 
"it is the gold of Italy," and putting on his spectacles he 
scrutinized it closely. "SeCi look at the date, 1840. What a 
remarkable occurrence." And he began to give an account of 
the religious and political status of Italy at that period. 

"Cut your cake and smile a little," Gerald whispered to the 
bride who had become like a marble statue answering a mechan- 
ical "yes" or "no" to this one or that. She had just one 
longing — to get away from the sight of that hateful gold, to 
her own room, where she might speak with her fa^er in pri- 
vate. At last she was able to do so. Hastily removing her 
bridal attire, she put on her going away gown, and sent for him. 

"Father," she gasped, as he closed the door and they were 
alone, "what docs this mean?" 
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"God knows," he answered, "but don't let it upset you, 
Jeddie. Antonello has no proofs, and remember, if he accuses 
us he must accuse himself." 

"He must be in this country. He must have known about my 
wedding! Is it blackmail?" 

"No— o. He's got plenty of money — " 

"Was it just a coincidence?" 

"Scarcely—" 

"Well, what do you think?" Geraldine was nervously 
slippii^ on a glove as she talked and glanced at the bright new 
wedding-ring upon her finger. "Is he going to show me up, 
and denounce me to my husband?'' 

"No, Babe, no—" 

"But," she insisted crossly. **What does it mean?" 

"Just a reminder, I think. Now don't worry, child. I'll 
attend to Antonello if he attempts trouble. Put on some rouge. 
You're much too pale. And have Frank give you more cham- 
pagne — it will quiet your nerves. Now kiss your Daddy." 

With the mask of a smile on her beautiful face Geraldine 
Vernon threw her bouquet into the midst of her guests as she 
left. There was a deluge of rice and confetti and the bride 
and groom were gone. 

Gerald took the coin and placed it conspicuously among the 
presents. Of course, the Italian waiter had been bribed to 
slip it into the bride's glass and had lied about it — "lied like 
hell!!" 

...... 

Early in June the register of the Waldorf-Astoria showed 
the following names: Signor Paolo Ferrari, Signor Antonello 
Ferrari and Signor Giorgio Dalbero. The two formefr had 
come over to extend their business in this country and the 
latter to be under the direction of Professor Ugolini. This 
renowned master of singing had been for some time estab- 
lished in New York and was an old friend of the elder 
Ferrari. 
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Two 3reaTS prior to this Giorgio had sung before the Cecilia 
School of Music in Rome. The critics had been astounded at 
the sonority and virility of his voice, which they described as 
"solemnly musical and full of singing tone," and had advised 
him to study at once for grand o^tz. So Giorgio was in' 
stalled in Milan with the best teachers that money could sup- 
ply and every advantage that would tend to push him in his 
career. The result was that fourteen months later Giorgio 
made his debut at Caserta, scoring an immediate triumph and 
afterwards touring ^e provinces. 

At the close of his season he suddenly found himself with a 
two years' contract to come to America and sing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. He decided to sail with 
the Ferraris the first of June. They could spend the summer to- 
gether and Giorgio would become accustomed to the climate 
and ways of the country, while he continued his studies with 
TJgolini, who predicted a wonderful future for him in the 
United States. 

It would be hard to recognize the loose-limbed chore-boy 
of llie Pension Ferrari. His shaggy locks were clipped in the 
most approved style, and his clothes made to order by a Nea« 
politan tailor. As soon as it had been decided that Giorgio 
was to have an operatic career, Antonello had treated him as a 
friend and equal, taking pains to teach him points of etiquette. 
And Giorgio, who was bright, had profited. 

Antonello had kept his secret of the Moores' visit to Ped- 
rone*s lair, two years before, from every one but Giorgio, and 
no one at the Pension knew that they had done more than de- 
camp, owing a week's bill, and abandoning the borrowed car. 
The acute stage of Antonello's grief had long since passed. 
The heartache with its almost physical pain. The shame of 
being duped, together with tortured love and yearning, had at 
first been so great that his mind had nearly given way under 
the abnormal strain. He often thought, had it not been for 
Giorgio, in whom he could confide, he would have gone mad. 
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Then came the long period widi only the thought of revenge 
to sharpen the edges of his dull misery. During this time he 
was obliged to discharge duties with his regiment, and at his 
twenty-fifth year he took control of his property, concerning 
which he had much to learn. Although longing to follow his 
desire for revenge, having inherited the strong business sense 
of the Ferraris, he realized how damaging it would be to 
allow his associates and employees to assume that he was neg- 
lectful of his own interests, so he went with his uncle from 
place to place and personally inspected all their enterprises. 

Throughout all he had continued to nurse his wrongs with 
the ultimate object of finding Geraldine Moore and making 
her suffer as she had made him. Patience had to be exercised. 
No way had presented itself until this summer when Paolo 
Ferrari had considered branching out in the United States^ 

Upon' their arrival Antonello had searched in telephone 
books and the city directory, but as Mr. Moore had a private 
wire, and had not been home long enough to be in the present 
directory, and as his business was a corporation, he could not 
be found. 

"I will have them yet," Antonello declared to Giorgio, "if I 
have to engage detectives, and if it takes a life time." 

It was not because Geraldine had stolen from him that he 
wished to punish her — ^there was plenty left — ^but for her 
betrayal of his trust, her ingratitude, and black treachery. 
In their vacations, he and Giorgio had set up an amateur 
forge in the mountain near Pedrone's lair and had smelted 
down most of the gold, and securely hidden the nuggets. The 
jewels and other valuables they removed to a safer place. 
Much of it had been sold and the money invested, some being 
used to educate Giorgio, and the two friends often laughed 
at their clandestine firm which they called "Pedrone and 
Company," for the secret was strictly kept between 
them. 

The three Italians had spent their time in sight-seeing. The 
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statue of Columbus interested them, the Mwfeum of Natural 
History, Central Park, the great bridges, St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, the Stock Exchange, the Woolworth Building, West 
Point and Coney Island. One day Paolo Fetrari having an 
engagement left Giorgio and Antonello to amuse themselves. 
At noon they sauntered up Broadway, made a few purchases 
and then glancing into a side street saw an Italian Restaurant, 
where they settled down comfortably to a table dliote lundieon 
feeling quite at home with the familiar dishes, and their own 
language. They had about finished when Antonello noticed 
Giorgio staring at a young waiter. The next moment there 
was a sign of recognition between them, and Giorgio jumped 
from his seat, embracing the waiter, and greeting him in loud 
tones of delight 

Antonello grabbed Giorgio by the coat '^iti down," he 
cried, ''sit down and behave like a gentleman." 

But Giorgio clinging to his friend exclaimed, ''e dal nos- 
tra paese — ^he is from our country, from the Valle di Pom- 
pei." 

"Oh well — " Antonello gave an indulgent sigh, and the 
waiter understanding the situation disengaged himself from 
Giorgio, and approaching Antonello deferentially explained 
that perhaps the Signorino Ferrari would do him the honor to 
remember Pietro Merola who had been employed one summer 
at the Pension Ferrari. 

Then Antonello remembered him, and Pietro told of his 
emigrating to America to be near his brother Giacomo, who 
was at present with the smartest catering firm in the city. 
"And is it not strange," Pietro continued, "that to-morrow 
Giacomo serves at the wedding of a signorina who was a guest 
at the Pension Ferrari the same time I was there? She of ^e 
beautiful golden hair, with the ill father — the Signorina 
Moora." 

This was enough. The check was paid, a taxi called, and 
the rest of the afternoon spent in interviewing the brother, 
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Giaoomo. He agreed, for a handsome bribe, and swearing 
silence, to place a gold piece which Antonello produced, in the 
wineglass of the bride. It was to be a token of ''tantt buoni 
augurif* or "much good luck" from her secret admirer. Gia- 
como, knowing the wealth of young Ferrari, and that 
Giorgio was on the "highroad," was glad to accommodate 
them, and looked forward with the cunning of his race to 
assist in any future intrigues that the young gentleman mi^t 
be likely to have. 

"My revenge has begun," Antonello said to Giorgio on the 
way back to the hotel, "she will remember me and fear me, on 
the day she weds another man. This is but the beginning. 
I shall not stop until I bring her golden head to the dust, 
and she kneels at my feet for pardon. And you will help 
me Giorgio, as you swore you would when I first took you 
to Pedrone's lair, and showed you his treasure, and trusted you 
as I trusted herf 

*^Sicuro. Have I not given my word? And who is there 
in the world as dear to me as Antonello, my friend and bene- 
factor? Who harms him harms me. Sta tranquillo, we will 
punish her together." 

The next day, as the bride stepped into the waiting car and 
drove away with her husband, she was too nervous and worried 
to notice two men walking leisurely on the other side of the 
street, one of whom suffered from a mixture of unrequited 
love, hatred and revenge. 

At the close of August the two Ferraris sailed for Italy. 
Before leaving, Antonello gave Giorgio careful instructions, 
and several of Pedrone's coins to be used upon certain con- 
ditional occasions. Antonello did not propose to neglect his 
own affairs to remain near Geraldine. He intended to accu- 
mulate great wealth in order to gain social position and sooner 
or later meet her on her own ground. As he paced the deck 
of the liner that was fast carrying him out to sea, he felt 
greatly depressed, envied Giorgio, so happy and interested in 
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his career, looked back at the vanishing shore and sighed. 

• •••••• 

The Vemons during the ensuing winter entertained in a 
small way and Mrs. Vernon's beauty excited much admiration. 
In the spring a daughter was bom to them, and when she was 
six weeks old was brought downstairs, where her mother re- 
ceived a few friends. In the midst of the gathering a small 
package was left at the door for "Miss Vernon.*' Geraldine, 
much amused, opened it. Inside was a gold piece with the 
head of Ferdinand II of Naples and Sicily stamped upon it. 
She gave a cry and her eyes sought her father's in a frightened 
look. He came over, took the coin from her with a reassuring 
glance and held it out before everybody. 

''Some one has sent my granddaughter this token of their 
good wishes. A lucky piece — bless her little heart! Let us 
drink to the health of the sender." And a toast was drunk to 
the unknown friend. 

But Frank Vernon remembering the same sort of a gold 
piece that had appeared on his wedding day was not satisfied. 
After the guests had departed he questioned his wife and 
father-in-law closely. The former declared she had not the 
faintest idea where the coins came from, and the latter treated 
it as a joke. But when Gerald and Geraldine were alone they 
talked the matter over seriously. Some one was keeping an 
eye on their movements. What was their ultimate object? 
Was it to accuse them publicly, or was it the beginning of a 
very subtle blackmail scheme? 

None of the Vernon servants was Italian, all appeared 
simple and honest, and Geraldine felt convinced there could 
be no spy in her household. What should they do? Any 
move or sign of fear on their part would be bad. They came 
to the conclusion that the best thing was to brazen it out. A 
hole was bored through the coin, which was strung upon a gold 
chain, and put around the baby's neck, and the child was never 
seen without it. Little they suspected that Giorgio of llie 
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Hotel-Pension Ferrari was the new bass at the Metropolitan, 
nor that a waiter who had served at the Vernon-Moore wed- 
ding had purposely made friends with the Vernon servants. 
Giorgio had not much difficulty in learning what was going 
on in the family. 



CHAPTER VI 

"TWENTY^NE" 

And when once the young heart of a maiden is stolen 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 

Thomas Moorb 

Thb snow lay heavily upon the pointed roofs of the old 
Darcy homestead, and huge iddes hung from its gables. The 
wind lashed the sea into angry waves, and the meadows were 
glistening white up to the edge of the leafless forest that 
stood out against the winter sky. 

Indoors the logs were burning cheerfully, and the Thanks- 
giving table was set. Dwight, the farm overseer, had gone with 
the sleigh to met the train from New York, and Mr. Darcy, 
braving the freezing blasts in coat and muffler, waited by the 
roadside, for the clear, frosty air had carried the sound of 
sleigh-bells. In a few moments Clara Day was warming her- 
self by the big fire in the living room and being made much of 
after a long absence. 

Claril, since her twenty-first birthday three months previous, 
had been boarding in New York with the Mrs. Grey whom 
she had met upon Mr. Schuyler's yacht two summers before. 
This lady taught music and had a clientele among the smart 
set. Mr. Darcy at that time had been won over to Clara's 
cause. Although he would not consent to any operatic career 
until she was twenty-one, he had given permission and ad- 
vanced the money for her to go twice a week to Providence and 
take simrins: lessons there of a teacher recommended by Pro- 
fessor Ugolini. Clacra was now the pupil of Ugolini and pre- 
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paring herself for grand opera. Since Clara's meeting with 
Lloyd Schuyler they had corresponded constantly, and he had 
been to the farm to see her, for he was keenly interested in 
her progress. He had invited Mrs. Darcy and Clara to be 
his guests for two weeks during llie opera season when they 
could have a feast of music, but Mrs. Darcy had f^tively 
declined. Clara had shed tears and had very rebellious feel- 
ings, but Mr. Schuyler had consoled her with the promise of 
every assistance as soon as she should be of ag^, and she had 
lived in the anticipation of her freedom. 

Mr. Darcy had one arm around her neck while he pinched 
her rosy cheek, and pushed back the soft, black hair from her 
pretty forehead. Little Kittie hung on her cousin's waist 
admiring Clara's perfect-fitting gown and smart boots, while 
Mrs. Darcy sat upon the sofa making mental criticisms. 

''Why did you not come up last nig^t, Clara?" she asked, 
'^We expected you." 

"Mrs. Grey took me to a dance. Cousin Mollie." 

"I'm sorry you're going to dances," Mrs. Darcy said, "but 
of course, now that you are away from us you'll do as you 
please." And she pursed up her mouth, a mannerkm show- 
ing her disapproval. 

"Oh, Cousin Mollie, that's just like old times, to have you 
finding fault with me again," Clara laughed, "but you'll be 
more shocked still when I tell you that I'm taking lessons 
in stage dancing." 

"Oh, gee!" Kittie ejaculated, ''now you'll get it." 

"I have to," Clara explained,"all that training is very neces- 
sary. And oh, I have decided to call myself 'Dolores Darcy' 
when I'm a professional?" 

Mrs. Darcy sat up in horror. "You don't mean that you're 
going to drag our name through the mire of the st^;e?" 

"It's my own baptismal name, and I guess I can use it if 
I choose," Clara retorted. "Day is too short and snippy. It 
wouldn't look well on a program, and I always did hate 
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'Clara.' But I love 'Dolores;' it's so pretty and musical, Mr. 
Schuyler likes it too." 

"Edward," said Mrs. Darcy addressing her husband, "what 
have you to say to this?" 

"Clarie has a ri^t to use her own name," he answered 
quietly, "I object more to the 'Dolores' part of it, which means 
'sorrow'." 

Clara laughed merrily. "I'll risk it. Fm so happy — so 
happy — so happy," and each "happy" was punctuated with a 
little pecking kiss on Mr. Darcy's cheek, "that I can afford 
to have a dash of sorrow thrown in just to remind me I'm 
not yet in heaven. And as for the stage being a 'mire', it's an 
unfair and unjust word. Cousin Mollie. Professor Ugolini 
tells all his pupils that they may disgrace the opera but the 
opera can never disgrace /Afni, and you'll be proud some day 
when you see 'Dolores Darcy' headlined in the New York 
papers — ^you just wait I" And Clara tossed her head with a 
gesture which conveyed the idea that the future would show. 

"Nothing conceited about you," Kittie remarked. 

"Professor Ugolini gives me every encouragement. Kit. My 
voice is strong, and high, and flexible — ^what he calls a 'dra- 
matic soprano,' and happiness is good for voices he sa3rs." 

"Why are you so happy?" Kittie asked inquisitively. 

"Oh, 'cause I love New York, the shops, the theaters, its 
splendid music — and everybody's so nice to me, and what do 
you think? I'm growing rich, yes, before I've ever sung a 
note in public. I've made twenty-five thousand dollars!" 

There was a chorus of exclamations. 

"It's quite simple," Clara continued, amused at the varied 
expressions on her cousin's faces. Mr. Darcy looked troubled, 
Mrs. Darcy scandalized, and Kitty excited. "Mr. Schuyler 
who knows the stock market like the multiplication table told 
me if I would let him have five hundred dollars, he would 
double it. I gave it to him and in a few days I received a 
check for a thousand dollars. He said he could double that 
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if rd let him try again, so I gave it bade to him. Sure 
enough he did, and brought me two thousand dollanB. Then 
the gambling fit was on me and I tried a third time, and a 
fourth, and behold twenty-five thousand dollars is now in the 
bank to my drawing account! How's that for managing my 
own money?" 

"It's a pretty sharp deal," said Mr. Darcy. 

"You took a terrible risk, Clara," said Mrs. Darcy. 

And Kitty chimed in, "Suppose you had lost?" 

"Mr. Schuyler wouldn't let me lose," Clara answered con- 
fidently. "He's such a wonderful friend, and he does every- 
thing in such a big, generous way. If he sends me candy, 
It's a five-pound box; if it's roses, there are four dozen; if it's 
violets, the bunch is as big as a dinner plate. He sent me 
writing paper from Tiffany's the other day, all kinds and sizes, 
with my monogram, and the box it came in was almost as big 
as a trunk. He does everything just like a royal prince! His 
aunt, Mrs. Lloyd, is enormously rich, and though Mr. Schuyler 
has not much himself, he only has to ask her for what he 
wants and it is his." 

"I fear you will be talked about, Clara," Mrs. Darcy 
observed primly, "if you accept his attentions and presents.'^' 

"Stationary's all right, and flowers, and candy, aren't they?" 
Clara appealed to Mr. Darcy. 

"I suppose so, Clarie," he answered thoughtfully. 

"But you know I wouldn't be anywhere without him," 
Clara went on. "He's almost taken your place. Cousin Ed, 
since I've been away from you. He shows me how to manage 
money matters, and takes so much interest in my singing and 
everything I do. He's awfully particular about whom I meet, 
and make friends with, just like another guardian. Oh — ^he's 
a darling!" 

Kittie giggled. "Are you going to marry him?" she asked. 

The color suddenly deepened in Clara's cheeks. 

"Professor Ugolini says he does not believe that Lloyd 
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Schuyler has ever asked any one to marry him, and he's known 
him since he was quite young. Lloyd's mother died in Italy 
and he was alone, except for servants, and Ugolini managed 
ever3r^ing for the heartbroken American boy and took him to 
his home until his relatives arrived. Lloyd has never for- 
gotten it, and though he is young enough to be Ugolini's son, 
they have been devoted friends ever since. In fact Lloyd 
was instrumental in bringing Ugolini to this country. The 
late Mr. Lloyd was one of the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera, you know, and Mr. Schuyler knows every one in 
musical circles." 

Shortly afterwards the family were seated around the abun- 
dant table. The« centerpiece was a scooped-out pumpkin filled 
with china asters, and tall, old-fashioned celery glasses at either 
side if it. There was a turkey at one end and a steaming 
chicken-pie the other, and the fire crackled in the hearth 
as it had done for a hundred years in this same home. 

The afternoon drew to a dose while they lingered over 
coffee and nuts, for they had much to talk of. Mr. Darcy 
pushed back his chair and began to smoke, and Clara, finish- 
ing her glass of cider remarked, "my, what a good dinner 
we've had I" Then suddenly, "I wish that Dalbero were 
herel" 

"Who is Dalbero?" asked Kittie. 

"A young opera singer whom I met at iTgolini's. He's a 
wonder, but he's so quiet and retiring off the stage that no one 
would know it, and he spends all his time practicing and study- 
ing. He told me he expected to be all alone to-day. Thanks- 
giving does not mean anything to an Italian. Still, it must 
be stupid not to be with one's friends or family on a holiday." 

"Yes," observed Mrs. Darcy piously, "we should be thank- 
ful to Almighty God that he has sjpared us for another reunion. 
I regret, Clara, that you did not come in time to go to church 
with us. Dr. Forbes had an excellent sermon. Do you ever 
go to church in New York, my dear?" 
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"I go sometimes with Signor Dalbero to St Patrick's 
Cathedral." 

Clara expected that this would bring down wrath upon her, 
but Mrs. Darcy only drew her lips tight together and said, 
"indeed?" And Mr. Darcy by way of clearing the atmos^ 
phere asked what kind of a voice this young Dalbero pos- 
sessed. 

"Bass," answered Clara. 

*1 hate bass voices," said Kittie. 

"The only bass voices youVe ever heard, Kit, have been :n 
country choirs. You wouldn't hate Dalbero's. Ugolini says 
he doubts if there's a bass voice equal to it in the world. Oh, 
I wish you could all hear him sing! How I'd love to bring 
him up here some time, may I, Cousin Ed? He's never seen 
an American home, and he's such a nice chap; Cousin MoUie, 
may I ?" And Clara looked from one to the other to see how 
they took the idea. 

"Tell us something more about him, Clarie," Mr. Darcy 
said. 

Clara told what she had picked up ^t the Ugolini studio 
about Giorgio Dalbero. How he had been a poor peasant boy 
cared for by a wealthy family near Pompei, and as he had 
developed- this voice they had trained him for opera. The 
name of his friend and patron was Antonello Ferrari, and 
Dalbero just worshipped him. 

"Why don't you marry Dalbero?" Kittie suggested, "you 
both care for the same thing?" 

"Good Heavens!" Clara exclaimed. "He's just a friend, 
and I admire his talent." 

"Is he handsome?" 

"No, Kit, he's homely. But when he sing3 you never think 
of that; his whole expression changes. You ought to hear 
him sing the 'Calf of Gold' from Faust; he makes a magnificent 
Mephistopheles and the Maestro thinks it's his best role." 

"Who's the 'Maestro'?" 
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"Ugolini. All his pupils call him that. They simply adore 
him. 'Maestro* means teacher, master, a term of respect — 
he*s such a dear, kind, lovely old gentleman." 

Kittie was still nibbling at nuts, but presently she remarked, 
'*this Dago friend of yours must be a pretty devilish fellow if 
he can take the part of Satan so well?" 

"He isn't devilish at all," Clara declared, "he has the gen- 
tlest ways, and the kindest, and best heart — " 

"Don't you know, Kittie," said her father, "that the stage 
villain in real life is proverbially soft-hearted and harmless?" 

"That's Giorgio Dalberi exactly, G)usin Ed. He's like a 
big, gentle, faithful dog. He worships this Antonello, and he's 
so grateful to him." 

"Say Clara," Kittie piped up again, "why don't you marry 
Antonello?" 

"You little nut, how can I marry a man I've never 
seen?" 

"I'm a 'nut,' am I?" the child retorted, "weU, if I had a 
man like Mr. Schuyler hanging around me, I wouldn't be so 
dam long in landing him. If you don't marry him some other 
girl will'* 

"Katharine," said her mother severely, rising from the table, 
"stop talking about marriage; you're entirely too young, and 
slop using slang." 

"All rig^t. Kitten," Clara laughed, rising also, "let's go 
into the parlor and I'll play you a corking new waltz." 

Later that evening Mr. and Mrs. Darcy were alone in the 
living room, he enjoying his bedtime pipe, and his wife arrang- 
ing the scattered books upon the table. 

"What do you think of Mr. Schuyler's attentions to Clara, 
Edward?" she asked. 

"I can't make it out, MoUie," Mr. Darcy replied. "He is 
greatly interested in her, I could see that from the first. It 
may be only on account of her voice, for he's a lover and patron 
of music." 
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''But don't you think she should be prevented from receiving 
his attentions until we find out what his intentions are?" 

**How can Clara be prevented, now that she lives away from 
us and is beyond our control?" 

''She should be guided by you, Edward, but she's so naturally 
headstrong. You ought to manage her. Instead, she manages 
yott." V 

"Only to a certain extent, my dear. There's nothing out 
of the way in her friendship with Schuyler, considering the 
circumstances. When she went to New York I wrote to 
John Barrold, a college mate of mine and a member of the 
Union Club, to which Schuyler belongs and asked him what he 
knew of him. Barrold replied that Schuyler has a dean rep- 
utation, that he is fond of society and pleasure in a decent way, 
that he is very generous, and will inherit great wealth from 
this aunt for whom he was named. The story is that he will 
never marry without her consent. If he does, he will lose 
his inheritance." 

"Clara's head's completely turned," Mrs. Darcy said "call- 
ing him a 'Royal Prince,' and all that." 

"A young girl is always flattered by the attention of an 
older man, don't you think, MoUie? And if Qara's going 
into public life it may be a safeguard against unprincipled men 
to have a strong friend like Schuyler to look after her. We 
can only trust that everything will come out all right; but I 
will have a talk with her before she leaves." 

"Well, what shall we do about this young Italian singer 
whom she wants to bring up?" 

"Let him come. It is just as well for us to know her associ- 
ates." 

In her old room upstairs, Clara in kimona and night slippers, 
was brushing out her long, thick hair when Kittie also in her 
wrapper came in and curled up on the bed. "I didn't mean to 
be nasty about Mr. Schuyler, Clara," she began — 

"Bless your heart, child, I never gave It another thought, 
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Clara responded good-naturedly, "Mr. Sdiuyler and I are just 
the best of friends, that's all." 

"Well, I wouldn't leave it too long about getting married 
if I were you. I'm going to marry as soon as I am through 
school — the first man that asks me." 

''Oh, nonsense, Kitde, you want to love the man you marry. 
Some horrid creature mi^t ask you — you don't know what 
you're talking about" 

"Let me brush jrour hair," and Kittie came over and took 
the brush from Clara's hand. 

''Oh, you little angel I If there's anjrthing I love it's to 
have my hair brushed. Soon I'm going to have a maid of my 
own, Kit, and then I'll never give it another stroke. It's so 
thick and heavy and takes so long to arrange that it's a perfect 
nuisance — sometimes I think I'll have it cut off." 

"Oh, don't, don't, it's so beautiful!" and Kittie drew 
through the brush a long wavy strand and held it out admir- 
ingly, and then giving a little envious sigh contrasted it with 
her own thin, short pigtail fastened by an elastic band. "Oh 
dear," she continued, "I wonder what it feels like to be pretty? 
I haven't got a pretty thing about me — not one." 

"Fifteen is a trying age," Clara said consolingly. "Wait 
until you're older, and even if you're not exactly pretty, you're 
cute and original, and that's better than looks — I've seen men 
pass by really beautiful girls and go mad about some little thing 
like you." 

This seemed to comfort Kittie, for her dissatisfied look passed. 
"Clara," her voice grew low and confidential, "if you are not 
going to marry Mr. Schuyler, do you — suppose — ^he'd — like 
meV 

Clara could not repress a smile. "I'm sorry to disappoint 
you. Kitten, but I'm afraid not. You're too blond for him. 
He told me once that he had never cared for any blond — ^he's 
so very light himself, you know — like a Swede. His hair's the 
palest yellow, and so are his eyelashes." 
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''Kind of an Albino?" 

''Metcy, nol Albinos have pink eyes. Lloyd Schuyler is 
nice-looking without being good-looking. He's awfully tall, 
and distinguished, and oh, so splendid. He seems sort of 
above every one else, and when I think of him I alwa3rs call 
him 'Royal'." 

**You're in love with himV* Kittie stopped brushing and 
watched her cousin's face in the mirror. 

"I am not." 

"Ha, ha, you tfr^," and Kittie gave such a vigorous tug at 
Clara's hair that the latter cried out, "Ough! You're hurt- 
ing me — go easy." 

"Well, if Mr. Schuyler wouldn't like me, how» about 
Dalbero?" the little girl continued. "Italians are dark, aren't 
they, and like blondes? I should adore being the wife of an 
opera singer." 

"You'd better not let your mother hear that, but well see. 
If I continue to make money in stocks I'll have my own apart- 
ment next winter and you shall visit me. Oh, we'll have such 
fun. I'll take you to all the matinees, and buy you lots of be- 
coming things and then you can meet Giorgio Dalbero, but I 
hope to have him up here before that." 

Kittie parted Clara's hair and began to braid it in two plaits. 
"That's good, braid tight," Clara said, "and sec here," she 
leaned over and opened her suit case, brought out a bolt of blue 
satin ribbon and scissors, and cut a l(Hig piece which she divided 
in half and cut again, "tie them up with this." 

"What extravagance! Brand-new ribbon just to go to sleep 
in I" 

"I like to feel pretty even when I'm asleep," Clara answered 
with an expression that was like a sunbeam playing over her 

r 

face, "and take some ribbon for yourself, Kitten, as much as 
you like. Thank you, dear, for fixing me. Now run along 
before Cousin Mollie calls you and blames me for keeping you 
up. Skip now, vamoose — I'm going to put out the light." 
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And Kitten left, dragging several yards of blue riEbon after 
her. 

The room in darkness, Clara pulled back the curtains and 
opened the window. She could hear the distant roar of the 
surf. The stars were sharp and bright in the night sky; beyond 
the bare trees of the grove was the harbor, and suddenly a yacht 
with its twinkling lights seemed to appear, and in her ears was 
the same sweet strain of music that she had heard coming out 
of the mist. She drew in a de^p breath of the clear, cold air, 
and with a happy smile she murmured, "Royal, my Royal.'' 
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completion of their appointed rounds.^ 
night stays these couriers from the swift 
Neither rain nor snow nor heat nor gloom of 

Herodotus 
"New York, January 7th, 19— 

"Antonello, friend of my heart, 

"I, Giorgio, have been received as a guest of politeness in 
the home of an American gentleman! I have written thee of 
my charming friend the Signorina Dolores Darcy, and it was 
with her family that I passed the New Year's hdidays. Her 
guardian, Mr. Darcy, is a true signor, so kind. Also his wife 
and young dau^ter were most kind to me. As no one spoke 
Italian but Signorina Dolores, and she only a little, I was 
obliged to speak English and found that I knew more than I 
thought. I also was careful about table manners and other 
things, and I think I made no mistake. 

"Villa Darcy is in a lonely country of great snow. One 

afternoon at sunset a deer with superb antlers came out of the 

forest. I saw him with my own eyes! Ah, my friend, 

these Americans have so much to eat and such warm houses! 

In the evenings I sang, and Signorina Dolores sang also. The 

Maestro s^ys her voice is the sweetest and most sympathetic he 

ever listened to, and she is destined to have a great future. 
1 Lettering on the New York Post Office. 
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And she is as lovdy as her voice, sensible, gentle, good, yet full 
of fun. I wish thou couldst know her, then perhaps thou 
wouldst forget the false Geraldina whose memory keeps thee 
tiick in mind. I have made acquaintance with the night 
watchman on the Vernon block. My lodgings are just 
the other side of the avenue, so I pass the house constantly com- 
ing from the opera, and as the watchman is Italian I learn 
many things about the different families and appear to take no 
particular interest in any one more than another. I have seen 
the child, una bambtna bellissima — a love, a doUl Her name 
is Rosamonda. Blue eyes and hair of gold like her mother. 
She is eight months old now and is taken out each day in her 
baby-carriage, with much costly finery to the big garden — 
Central Park. And mio caro, what dost thou think? Outside 
her little coat she wears thy gift around her neck on a slender 
chain — Pedrone's gold! I divine that it is to show they have 
no fear, ho ragionef I think I should have been a detective 
instead of a singer non e verof Sicuro, I will let you know 
everything that happens, but amico mio I like not these ways, 
«ven if La Geraldina doth deserve it, but I am pledged -to thee 
and will serve thee faithfully. Signor Moora lives in a small 
apartment by himself, he looks well and prosperous, and goes 
to his daughter's house every day. I met him last Sunday, 
but he did not recognize me. 

''So the little Pension Ferrari is to be turned into a beautiful 
home for thee? That is well, but thou wilt be lonely with^ 
only thy servants. Thou wilt have nothing but an evil shadow 
of La Geraldina. There should be a bride. I beg of thee, 
caro mio, for thine own sake to love some one else. The hand- 
some and rich Signorino of the Villa Ferrari will find many a 
lovely Signorina who would gladly be his wife, and then there 
would come a little one — an heir for all thy goodly property. 
Think, my friend, think, and be not angered at the presumption 
of Giorgio to advise. It is because he loves Antonello and 
■wishes him well. Ah, caro al mio-cuore^ I would not change 
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my homely face for thy handsome one — no, because I am happy 
and thou art not. 

"Tauti saluti al capo d'anno, * 

Tuo Giorgio. 
"P. S. The parcel post has just brought me a great frosted 
plum cake made by the little lady Darcy (Kittie). I so much 
enjoyed this same cake at her home, she said she would bake 
one for me and send it, but I did not believe. How kind, to 
do this! She is only a child, but a sweet one. 

"G. D.'' 



Darcy Farms, February 3rd, v 
"Dearest Clara, 

"I haven't had time to write to you before because we're 
having 'exams' at school and I've been so busy. 

''Did you know that Dalbero sent me a big box of candy 
after I made him that cake? Oh, Clara, I'll never say again 
that I don't like bass voices, his is adorable, and I don't think 
he's homely at all! Do you suppose he'd send me a photo- 
graph with his name on it? Daddy liked him ever so much, 
and so did Muddie, and you know how critical she is. I'm 
dying to come to New York and hear him sing in Opera, but 
they won't let me. 

"Clara, will you buy me some rouge and put it in a candy 
box between two lasrers of chocolates? Mother would kill me 
if she saw it and she'll never suspect in that way. I'll do some- 
thing for you sometime if you will. I'm so sallow and pale, 
and I do want to be pretty. I went to Providence to spend a 
week-end with Grandma Everett and while there I bought a 
bottle of per-oxide but I was ashamed to ask for rouge, and when 
Muddie is out of the way I've been putting the per-oxide on 
my hair and its beginning to have lights in it. Daddy's such 
a dear old innocent thing, what do you suppose he said ? 

" 'Why Kittie's hair is getting to be a very pretty color !' 

* New Year*! GreetiDgs. 
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Isn't that a scream? Now if I could have pink dieeis I know 
I'd look better. You don't mind buying rougd, do you? I'll 
send you stamps for whatever it costs, and you mi^t put in 
an eyebrow pencil too— will jrou? I tie my hair up in ribbons 
every nig^t just as you do. Mother's making me some hideous 
new night-dresses. I wanted lovely fine silk ones like yours, 
but shtf said they showed through and were indecent, so I'll 
have to wear these horrid thick things for the present. 

"I think I'm going to boarding school next year. I've 
missed lots of days since Christmas term for the snow's been so 
deep that Dwig^t said it was too bad a storm to harness up 
the sleigh to take me. 

''The black Berkshire Prize hog hurt its foot and we had to 
have the 'Vet'. There was a ship in distress last night, we 
watched it from your windows, heard the minute guns and saw 
the rockets go up. Gee, it was awful I The skating is dandy. 

"Give my best regards to Signor Dalbero and please, please 
send the rouge. 

*'Your loving cousin, 

Katherine Darcy." 

• New York, March i8th . 

"Darung Cousin Ed: 

"It was so good to get your dear letter, and I am being care- 
ful, truly I am. I never go anywhere unchaperoned except 
for afternoon tea. Mr. Schuyler's very particular because 
everybody seems to know him. He often takes me to the 
Opera in his box, but Mrs. Grey always goes with us 
and Professor Ugolini, and we four go to Delmonico's or the 
Plaza for supper afterwards. Sometimes his aunt, Mrs. Lloyd, 
is there too for it seems it is really her box. She's a stiff, up- 
stage old lady and thinks if one isn't related to the Schuylers, 
Livingstons, or Lloyds, they have no business to exist ! 

"She tried to be very patronizing to me and said something 
about my being 'just a country girl,' and I said yes, I was, and 
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that my mother's family had lived in the same old 'country' 
house since 1810, and I invited her to come over from Newport 
next srnnmer and I would show her generations of Darcys in 
the old churdiyard. That sort of took the wind out of her 
sails, and I don't think she likes me very much. Then she 
questioned me about my father, and I told her he was George 
Randolph Day, the artist. She said that she had never heard 
of him, and I looked her square in the eyes and said that was 
her misfortune, for his marine scenes were knpwn all over the 
United States by true lovers of art, and were still selling for 
wonderful prices. (I exaggerated somewhat, but I was so 
hopping mad). No one can patronize me, and old Dame 
Lloyd will find out sooner or later that Clara Darcy Day is some- 
body. They have a book here called the 'Social Register,' and 
Mrs. Lloyd thinks that if you're not in it you're nobody. 
Mrs. Grey, who is a New Yorker and knows just who's who, 
laughs at it, and says there are more real aristocrats out of it 
than in it. She told me the history of some of the people 
whose names are down, and two generations ago they were as 
common as mud I I'm glad I belong to a good family. * It's 
nice to feel that every one back of me has been respected and 
refined for so long, even though I'm not in their silly book. 
We all have a much better time when Mrs. Lloyd stays at 
home. 

"Cousin Mollie evidently thinks I'm very giddy, but she 
ought to see bow little time I have for anything liEe that. 
When the weather is fine I ride in the park with Mr. Schuyler 
before breakfast. Oh, I have treated myself to a Beautiful 
new saddle-horse-^roan. Mr. S. got him for me at a great 
bargain, and I'm taking riding lessons, for although I ride weU, 
I could ride better, and I want to be perfection in all I do. 
After breakfast I go to my Italian and French lessons. Three 
times a week singing lessons, twice a week fencing, twice a week 
dancing, and on Saturday mornings I go down to an East Side 
Settlement House and help teach sewing to the poor little 
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children of the slums, and play for them to sing. How I 
thank Cousin MoUie now for insisting that I should learn to 
sew. I'm awfully interested in some of the children. I feel I 
must do something for I have so much happiness that unless 
I give some of it out, I might never get any more myself. Be- 
sides these full da3rs I practice many hours — ^this I never 
neglect for an3rthing, and the Maestro thinks that next year 
he will have me sing for the manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

"Now, Cousin Ed, I hope you'll approve of what I'm going 
to tell you. Mr. Schuyler has invited Mrs. Grey, • Professor 
Ugolini and myself to go to Europe this simuner on his yacht ! 
Although I'm twenty-one and my own mistress, I should hate 
to do an3rthing against your wishes, so do say it's all right. Oh, 
you must — ^you must — for I am wild to go! Just think of the 
advantage it will be to me. The Maestro wants me to take 
a few lessons of a celebrated woman teacher in Milan. Mr. 
S. plans to sail (or steam) the first week in June. I would 
like to send my horse up to the farm while I'm gone, may I ? 
I'm glad Kittie liked the chocolates I sent her. Please don't tell 
me I mustn't send any more presents home. You forget I'm 
growing rich — every deal Mr. S. makes for me I come out on 
top. 

''I do hope your rheumatism is better, dear Cousin Ed. 
Be careful of the melting snow. 

"Love to all — 3rour devoted, 

Clarie. 
"P. S. Thanks for the maple sugar, its awfully good this year. 

"C. D. D." 

"New York— April 17th. 

^^Caro amico — I have news for thee. The husband of La 
Geraldina is dead. A quick, short pneumonia. It is sad, he 
was young and not married two years, and now he has left 
her a widow, and his little blue-eyed bambina fatherless. I 
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saw him once going into his house just as the nurse brought 
the child home. He took it from its carriage and carried it up^ 
the steps so proudly. He died yesterday (Friday), and the 
funeral is not until Monday. They wait so long tol)ury their 
dead, these Americans, and many of them have their funerals 
in the houses, not in churches, and no Requiem. I enclose 
thee the newspaper notices which thou canst read in English 
for thyself. I keep well and busy and happy for I have just 
signed a five-year contract with the Metropolitan and next 
season am to sing several new roles. I see my friend the Sig- 
norina Dolores Darcy quite often, she attends the same Sola 
di Scherma (Fencing School, in EngEsh), as I do and has 
learned to handle the foil with great skill. I am making many 
pleasant American friends and I love America. Now that 
thou art coming over so soon I will tell thee more when we 
meet. How glad I shall be to see thee. 

"Saluti affettuosi— 

"Giorgio." 

• •••••• 

Antonello had this last letter of Giorgio's in his pocket. It 
had been read and reread. Hie could scarcely think of Gior- 
gio's good fortune for the startling news of Geraldine a widow. 

He had come down from Rome to see the completion of die 
work which had changed the Pension Ferrari into a gentle* 
man's villa* Architects, masons and landscape gardeners had 
not been limited in their efforts to bring art and good taste to 
bear. 

The original front door had been widened into an imposing 
entrance, partitions torn down and thrown into a spacious 
hall. At the rear a marble staircase branched off in two direc- 
tions, having at its first landing a huge window which framed 
a distant view of Vesuvius. The plaster was scarcely dry on 
some parts of the house as the young owner passed through it, 
hardly recognizing his boyhood's home. But the greatest 
change of all was in an old storeroom on the ground floor. 
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which had been transformed into a chapel. Ever3rtfaing was 
crude now, but from time to time the owner meant to enrich it. 
The Sim poured in through the open windowl, showing 
splashes of whitewash and paint upon the floor. 

Outside, fountains, terraces, rose gardens, and a pretty la- 
goon, beautified the grounds and over a graceful pergola the 
bright Bougainvillea vine was already trained. 

Antonello was pleased, but he had no one to share the 
pleasure with him. His uncle, though devoted to him, never 
let anything interfere with business and had little time to give 
him. Paolo Ferrari wished to amass a great fortune for his 
handsome, accomplished nephew, whom he hoped might marry 
into the aristocracy. 

The two Ferraris had invested money in a railroad syndicate 
in the United States, and Antonello expected to sail shortly 
to attend a directors meeting, and to look into other interests. 

After the inspection of his premises he sat down upon a 
garden bench and lighted a cigarette. He wondered if Ger- 
aldine could see his villa, would she not regret her behavior of 
four years ago? Now that she was a widow he determined 
to meet her again. Not that he wished to marry her. Oh no ; 
his children should never have a thief for a mother. He sup- 
posed he would marry some day for the sake of an heir, and he 
vaguely pictured a refined, lovely blond, whom he would admire 
and respect, but not love, for Geraldine had killed all his 
love. This unfortunate afiEair coming as it had in his early 
manhood had left its blight. Antonello performed his duties, 
attended to his business, mixed in the world, laughed, even 
indulged in an occasional mild flirtation, but the salt of life 
had lost its savor, and Geraldine, by a peculiar spell, still held 
the deserted citadel of his heart. 

He was subject to fits of brooding, and this afternoon one 
was on him. What was it like, he wondered, to have the 
great love that he had been capable of giving, returned? 
How difiFerent things would have been with him had his an- 
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cestor, Ortcnsia Ferrari, been the wife of Giulio di Torrenuova! 
He, Antonello, would now be the young Duke di Torrenuova 
and Geraldine would have been proud and anxious to marry 
him. Oh, the cruel havoc that the omission of that simple 
ceremony could cause in some lives, and in others, the fact 
that it had taken place was making them wholly wretched ! 
At least Ortensia and Giulio had known how to love; they 
had braved everything for each other. Perhaps he had in- 
herited his powers of loving from those very two, who had 
come to their tragic end by the falling walls of the ancient 
church of Santa Chiara. 

Antonello looked up and saw an elderly woman coming to- 
wards him, evidently in distress. She was the widow of a 
cousin of his father's. They were **poor relations," and the 
rich Ferraris had always helped them. Upon the recent death 
of Lavinia Ferrari's husband, Antonello had sent for her to 
come and take charge of his villa and servants. "Sora Lavinia" 
bad a sweet face, gentle manners, and slight education. Her 
only son Bruno, a ne'er-do-well, had emigrated to the United 
States and married an American girl of doubtful character. 
They had a daughter a year old, and this family across the 
water had been a constant anxiety to the good, simple-minded 
woman. She held a letter in her hand and between her sobs 
Antonello learned that Bruno and his wife had died within 
a week of each other. Neighbors would care for the child 
until its grandmother sent for it, or else they would have to 
put it in some orphanage, as Bruno Ferrari had left nothing 
but debts. 

What should she do? She could not allow the child to be 
brought up on charity in a foreign land. If it were only in 
Italy she could support it; but over there, in a state called 
Illinois — 

Antonello had risen to meet her and tried to comfort her. 
He made her sit down while they talked the matter over and it 
was decided that Lavinia should go with him to the United 
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States and bring die baby back. Antonello was fond of Lav- 
inia; she had nursed his mother in her last illness and stood 
beside him at her death-bed. And his hand was always in 
his pocket to help those in trouble. He gave her money for 
a suitable wardrobe for the voyage, and a week later they 
sailed, Antonello engaging return passage on the same line for 
himself, Lavinia Ferrari, and grandchild. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LITTLE ROSE 

We are the Devil's chess-pieces in his match against God. 

F. Marion Crawford 

GiCHiGio was on the pier to meet the steamer when it docked 
in New York. Antonello first placed Lavinia Ferrari to board 
with an Italian sisterhood that had been recommended by 
his parish priest at home, where she would be less lonely than 
in a great hotel, for Antonello would be obliged to leave her 
most of the time as this was a hurried business trip. It had 
been arranged on the voyage that as he was going to Chicago 
and the grandchild of Lavinia was only fifty miles from there, 
he should go for it and engage some woman as nurse to take 
charge of the child on the train, while Lavinia, who was unused 
to travel would await them in New York. 

After seeing the latter comfortably settled, Antonello and 
Giorgio drove up to the Waldorf. Giorgio had much to 
tell. He frequently dined at a little table dTiote where he 
had some acquaintance with its regular patrons. One of them 
was the visiting housekeeper of a Mrs. Curtis. This woman 
gossiped about the affairs of her employer, especially the beau- 
tiful young widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. Geraldine Vernon, who 
was going to preside at Mrs. Curtis' country estate in Larch- 
mont that summer while its mistress was in Europe. 

"Let us go and see the place," said Antonello, much inter- 
ested, "we will hire a car." 

**Why do you want to go there?" asked Giorgio suspiciously. 

81 
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''Because I wish to know always where she is. I just wait 
my opportunity, which may come at any time; you know that/' 

'1 wish it would come soon, then, an? that you would quit. 
You will get yourself into some scrape if you go too far." 

^^Macchet* exclaimed Antonello, "have no fear. I shall 
only slip a few of Pedrone's coins. I have brought over plenty 
with me. I was obliged to declare them as antiques at the 
customs house, and they came in free of duty. 

''How you do put yourself out for this woman," Giorgio 
said contemptuously. 

"You are mistaken," Antonello replied a trifle irritably. 
"Some of this gold is to buy a car for you. I did not have 
time to smelt it before sailing, but we can have it done at 
the United States Treasury here, and no questions will be 
asked." 

The next day diey hired a car and drove out through 
Pelham and New Rochelle, passing the Curtis home on the 
Sound. Antonello had taken in every landmark on the way, 
and questioned the chauffeur concerning traffic rules, road maps, 
and surroundings. He let nothing escape him, and Giorgio 
was vaguely uneasy. Coming into town again they dismissed 
the car at Fifty-ninth Street and walked down Fifth Avenue to 
Giorgio's rooms, where he changed to his dinner coat and 
went to dine with Antonello at the Waldorf. Giorgio was 
not singing diat evening and he persuaded Antonello to call 
with him upon the Signorina Dolores Darcy. When the two 
friends were in the street again, Giorgio asked, "What do you 
think of her?" 

*^She has wonderfully fine eyes," Antonello replied, "and a 
rather pretty face, but you know that I do not care for dark- 
haired girls." 

"Bahl" exclaimed Giorgio, disgusted, "it is the girl that 
counts, not the color of her hair. Some day when you hear her 
sing you will think her beautiful." 

"Perhaps," said Antonello indifferently. 
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A few days later Antonella left for Chicago, but before 
going Giorgio Dalbero became joint owner with him of the 
newest model suburban sedan. 

As soon as Antonello's bu^ness was concluded, he made the 
trip to a small factory town to find the child of Bruno Ferrari. 
He had the letter that had previously come to the grandmother, 
and proper credentials, and presented himself to the family. 
With his love of spending money on others, he had bought 
in Chicago an infant's coat and cap, thinking doubtless the 
child would have nothing decent to travel in, but his thought- 
fulness and journey were in vain for the Ferrari baby had been 
dead ten days. He called upon the physician who had at- 
tended it and found everything confirmed. He reimbursed them 
for all expenses, went back to Chicago and took the first train 
for New York. Poor Lavinia I She had longed for this child. 
That night when he undressed in his "sleeper,** a little coat 
and cap of gray material confronted him. He had thrust it in 
his suitcase when he had bought it, and had not thought of it 
afterwards. 

It was noon when his train pulled in at the Grand Central. 
He thought he would brace himself by a chat with Giorgio 
before breaking the news to Lavinia. Man like he dreaded 
tears. Having telephoned and learned that Giorgio had gone 
sailing, he decided to take out the sedan. He would drive 
up to the Curtis home and try to meet Geraldine unexpectedly. 
His steamer sailed in two da)rs and he might not have another 
chance to use the machine alone, and Lavinia did not know he 
had returned. 

The country in its beauty of approaching summer had no 
charm for him, for the restless mood was on him. Love, hate, 
a longing to catch a glimpse of Geraldine, yet at the same 
time dreading it, and strongest of all his wish for the revenge 
that was to humiliate her to the dust. He was perfectly 
aware that his going out to Larchmont was senseless, that he 
should be attending to business. These conflicting forces made 
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him miserable, but no man had ever been quite so diamefully 
treated as he, and he drove on relentlessly. 

Geraldine happened to be alone with die servants. Her 
father who had lived with her since her husband's death had 
gone to Saratoga for a few days. She was lounging in a 
hammock under die trees, reading, with a box of bonbons 
beside her, enjoying the luxury of her sister-in-law's home. A 
few feet away was her baby daughter in her carriage. Gerald- 
ine was watching her while her nurse had gone on a message 
to the gardener's house. 

The child Rosamond was amusing herself with a rubber 
doll. She had never been any trouble to her mother, for 
she was a happy, healthy baby who rarely cried, and she had 
been turned over at her birth to an experienced nurse. Gerald- 
ine had never once bathed or dressed her, and as for petting 
her, or playing with her, it had never occurred to her. She 
was proud of her because she was pretty and bright. The 
nurse was reliable, and Geraldine felt that her parental 
responsibility ended there. She knew nothing about children, 
and what was there for her to do except buy expensive little 
clothes, kiss the baby when it was brought downstairs in the 
morning, and again when it was taken up at night? She put 
down her book and cast her eyes over the expanse of velvety 
lawn that swept down to the water, and wished the place 
belonged to her. 

At one time, to own a town house would have seemed good 
fortune beyond words, but now she felt a contempt for the 
three-story, brown-stone dwelling that her husband had left 
her, and she longed for a real establishment like this. Oh, 
what a pity poor Frank had died before his sister! All this 
property would have been hers; but Mrs. Curtis, since her 
brother's death had adopted a boy and now neither Geral- 
dine nor little Rosamond had any chance of inheriting the for- 
tune. 

She gave an impatient sigh. How perversely fate worked 
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sometimes! She was by no means grieving for her husband. 
She was sorry for his sake that he lost his life so young; for 
herself, perhaps it was better that she should be a widow while 
she was still in her twenties and beautiful. She would marry 
again, of course, but she would not be in any hurry, and the 
second time — the man who asked for her hand must have 
millions to put into it. Yes, on the whole, poor Frank had 
been a good stepping-stone, and before him — ^Antonello Ferrari. 

Near by was a flower bed of fresia and mignonette. They 
were the flowers that Antonello used to send her, and their 
perfume brought back vividly those last days at the Pension 
Ferrari. 'She smiled scornfully at Antonello^s presumption in 
thinking he could marry her — and the engagement, and then — 
Pcdrone's gold! 

Those were not pleasant times after she and her father 
had visited the bandit's lair. The constant apprehension, the 
maneuvering, the living from place to place, and the final 
return to their own country, and her wedding day with the 
coin in her wine glass had upset her. Ha, ha — she almost 
laughed. It had done her no harm beyond a temporary fright, 
and the second coin had smashed the first. There tfie coin 
was, strung around her baby's neck in sight of all, a sign to 
Antonello, or his cowardly agents that she had no fear. 
Had he expected that she would write him and sue for 
forgiveness and secrecy? He had hoped to intimidate her, but 
he had not succeeded. 

The baby was trying to attract her attention by little 
sounds. She glanced over and saw that she had dropped her 
rubber doll and was leaning far out of the carriage looking 
down where the toy lay on the grass. 

Geraldine rose, picked up the doll, and tightened the safe- 
ty-strap that held the child in, but she was no sooner reseated 
than the doll was dropped again. She rose a second time, 
picked it up once more, and shook her finger at the child crossly. 

"If you do that again, young lady," she said, "dolly will 
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Stay just where you threw her. Your mother is not your 
slave. Oh, dear," sinking back into the hammock. "I wish 
Hilda would come — what can be keeping her so long?" 

A man with a string of gay balloons for sale was coming 
up the path. Geraldine beckoned to him and he hurried 
towards her. Having some change in a bag that was lying in 
the hammock, she bought three, and the man crossed the lawn 
to the next house. She tied the balloons on the carriage while 
the baby gave little screams of delight as she watched her. 
Just as Geraldine finished, she heard shouts, and turning 
quickly saw clouds of smoke at the extreme end of the grounds. 
The gardener's cottage was on fire: 

With a cry of horror she left the baby and ran across the 
lawn towards the scene. 

At that same moment Antonello drew up at the entrance. 
He saw nothing of the fire as the house hid it from that point. 
He parked the "sedan'* in the road, and walked in. If he 
did not meet Geraldine outside, he would go boFdly to th6 
door and ask for her. 

There was no one to be seen. Coming to the house he 
went up the steps of die broad piazza and rang the bell. The 
door was open, but there was no answer. As he came down, 
he noticed the baby in its carriage. He walked over to it. 
There was no question of its identity, for not only did it 
resemble its mother, but around its neck was a gold coin with 
the head of Ferdinand II of Naples and Sicily. For an 
instant the sight of it turned him sick. This little innocent 
creature was being used to screen its mother's perfidy. She 
had decked out her child in this brazen way with the identical 
thing that had been sent to her as a reminder of her guilt. 
The baby was as Giprgio had said, a perfect doll, and Anto- 
nello loved beauty. Her bare head was covered with fine 
golden ringlets and as she smiled up at him, he saw that her 
eyes were blue. She tugged at her strap to make him under- 
stand that she wished to get out. 
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Antonello could not resist her, and, bending over, he said 
gently. 

"After all, bambina, thou and I have no grudge, have we? 
Dost wish to be free?. Come then," and unbuckling the strap, 
he took her up. Smiles that showed four tiny teeth attested her 
gratitude as she put her small face close to his. 

Antonello had never before held an infant and the trusting 
innocence struck a tender chord. He kissed the soft cheek, 
tinted like a rose petal. 

"And does no one care for thee, bellina" he asked, ''that 
they leave thee all alone?" The baby looked at him strangely. 
"Ah, I see," he continued, "thou dost not know the sound of 
Italian," then changing to English, "of course, you're glad 
to get out, it must be horrid to be strapped in. Where have all 
your people gone? It's not safe to leave you alone, you little 
piece of sugar. No, some tramp might come along and steal 
you-—" He stepped around and caught sight of the fire, and 
realized why the child had been momentarily deserted. Every 
one on the premises was engaged with the fire, dragging out 
furniture, plying the hose, shouting and calling in excitement, 
oblivious of the house which he could have entered and robbed. 
He could have taken the child as well, Geraldine's child. 
She was clinging to him while she gazed over at the flames. 

A sudden terrific idea struck him. Why not take her and 
keep her safe until her mother missed her? If he did not 
guard her, any evil person might steal fier for ransom. This 
would bring about a logical meeting with Geraldine, who 
would do anything to have her child back. It was the oppor- 
tunity he had waited for for years. He could not, he would 
not, lose it. 

He took from his pocket one of Pedrone's gold pieces and 
dropped it in the empty carriage. Holding the baby with a 
defiant clasp, he hurried bac^ to the "sedan" opened the 
door and sat the child upon the floor where it could not be 
seen. Then he got in and started the machine. There were 
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no houses opposite, and no one in sight When he had gone a 
few miles he stopped, tore a leaf from his notebook and hastily 
wrote, 

"Geraldinb, Pedrone's gold will tell you who has your 
child. You may, of course, have me arrested for kidnaping — 
I care not, but if you do, I will brand you before the world 
as the thief that you are. I will call upon you to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime your child will Be safe and well- 
cared for by 

"Antonello." 

He opened his suit case to find an envelope and at the same 
time saw the little gray coat and cap that he had bought for 
Lavinia's grandchild. Trembling with nervous haste he ad- 
dressed the envelope and sealed it. Speeding on to die next 
town, he found a messenger to take the note and deliver it in 
person to Mrs. Vernon, and hurried on again towards 
New York. He did not believe Geraldine would send 
after him, or make any move until after the interview, 
but he must think — think — for to-night he must pass ofi 
this baby for the dead one. A third time he stopped, and 
dressed Rosamond Vernon in the gray coat and cap. It was 
di£Scult to make her little arms gp into the sleeves, and tie the 
cap-strings, but he managed it somehow. At first she was con- 
tented in the bottom of the car, then tried to get upon the seat 
beside him, but he could not let her do this for fear of having 
her seen, so gave her his gold cigarette case to keep her quiet. 
What in the world would he do with her? He could not take 
her to Lavinia until he knew what Geraldine would do the next 
morning, for he intended to restore the child if she agreed to 
the terms that entered his head, and he smiled at the thought — 
a hard, sinister smile. If she did not, then lie would take 
Rosamond to Lavinia and never let her know of the death of 
the other. But what would he do with this one to-night? He 
was nearing the city. He must go somewhere. The baby 
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began to fret, for she was sleepy and hungry. He had only 
thought of her as a beautiful, live doll, now he understood 
that she needed attention and food, but he did not even know 
how to get her anything to eat. He was at his wit's end! 
Ah, Giorgio would be home by this time, he would consult 
with him — but no, perhaps better not. Giorgio, he believed, 
would be horrified at what he had done. Well, Giorgio 
need not know — let him think it was the Ferrari child until 
to-morrow anjrway. 

Ah, an idea. Giorgio*s landlady was kind and motherly, 
and made much of the young singer. He would take the child 
to her and she would look after it. He must invent some 
reason, though, why it could not be taken at once to its grand- 
mother. Well, he would simply have to lie about it, and pre- 
tend Lavinia was ill — ^yes, that would do, and he would give 
Mrs. Locke big money for her trouble. 

By this time Rosamond's little fretful cry had developed 
into a forlorn wail, and it pained Antonello to see the tears 
rolling down the baby face, so he was forced to place her beside 
him and, putting an arm around her, tried to comfort her in 
soft Italian. 

"Ah, don't, don't, Bambina, sweet one. I will buy thee 
dolls and rocking-horses, and candy if thou wilt stop. Yes, 
and canary birds in gilt cages, and a little dog to play with thee 
— a little dog. Yes, yes, and a big rubber ball, and, and any- 
thing in the world thou wantest, if thou wilt only keep still!" 

At last from weariness the baby stopped her crying, the 
little head drooped, and when he carried her up the steps of 
Giorgio's house, she was sound asleep. 

Giorgio had the back parlor of an old-fashioned brown 
stone residence. He could afford better quarters, but his 
tastes were simple, and he preferred saving money to spending it 
on himself. He was at the piano practicing when Antonello 
entered. 

'^Dio mio!" he exclaimed seeing the sleeping baby in his 
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friend's arms, "I did not know you were even bacE, and you've 
brought die child yourself; you said you would engage a 
nurse — ?" 

"Hush-sh," said Antonello, putting his finger to his lips 
and laying Rosamond carefully upon the bed, '1 did, but die 
nurse went straight back to Chicago, and Cousin Lavinia is 
iU— " 

•lU— ?" 

"Nothing much; shell be all right to-morrow, and I thought 
diat for to-night Mrs. Locke might take charge of the baby; 
what do you think? I will pay." 

"Perhaps," Giorgio said slowly. "She is out at present. 
Would not the sisters where Sora Lavinia is stopping take care 
of her for that short time?" 

"No," replied Antonello, "they have their rules, you know." 

Giorgio looked surprised. 

"They told me of other sisterhoods," the former explained, 
"where I could leave her, but she would cry among strangers." 

"Mrs. Locke will be just as strange." 

"Do you object to the child being here?" Antonello asked 
rather coldly. 

"No, but it all seems so queer." Giorgio went over to the 
bed and looked at the sleeping baby. Her cap was half o^ 
showing the short golden ringlets. "She is very fair to be the 
daughter of Bruno Ferrari," he remarked. Giorgio had known 
Bruno as a boy, he was heavy featured and of the darkest 
Italian type. He noticed the delicate little nose and mouth, 
die soft contour of the chin, and shook his head uneasily. 

"Are you sure you have the right child ?" he asked. 

"I'm certain of it," Antonello answered doggedly. 

Rosamond stirred, turned restlessly, and opened her eyes. 
She gazed around the room, then from one to the other of the 
young men, and began to cry. 

Antonello took her up. "She is hungry," he said ssrmpatheti- 
cally. "we must feed her." 
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'^There are some pears," Giorgio motioned to a dish of fruit 
on a stand. 

"Pears!" cried Antonello indignantly, ''would you kill her? 
Babies do not eat such things." 

*'What did the nurse give her on the train?" 

Antonello changed color and hesitated. ''Why — ^why, milk 
— and bread, and, and a bone, young children like to bite on 
a bone. Run out caro mio and buy these things." 

''I can buy bread and milk, but how get a bone?" 

"There are plenty of restaurants near by — " 

"SicurOy but can I sit down in a restaurant and brder a 
bone?" 

"Silly ass!" Antonello ejaculated irritably, for Rosamond 
was crying loudly, and he had hard work to control his nervous- 
ness. "You can buy a whole chicken at a Rotisserie, can't you, 
and bring it home, and we will cut off a leg and scrape it 
and give it to her. And stop at a drug store and bring medi- 
cines that are gpod for babies — " 

"What kind of medicines?" 

"Peppermint, and soothing-syrups, poor fool." 

Giorgio look askance at his tiny visitor, towards whom he 
did not have very hospitable feelings. She was shrieking now, 
throwing herself back, and stiffening out on Antonello's knees 
until it was difficult for him to hold her. "She has a fit," 
Giorgio gasped, "a fit!" 

"Nonsense! Kittens have fits— not babies." 

"They have something like it I have heard." Giorgio ran 
to the windows and closed them quickly, "the nei^bors will 
think we are abusing a child," he continued, exasperated, "I'm 
sure she has a fit." 

"Babies have convulsions," Antonello. declared sagely, "but 
this one is only hungry. Make haste and bring her food." 

"You seem to know ever3rthing about babies," Giorgio mut- 
tered as he went for his hat, "a regular old midwife!" 

"It's suffocating in here," Antonello said, "she's too warm," 
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and he began to unfasten the gray coat. But his calculations 
miscarried; he had forgotten to remove that which told the 
whole story in a flash. As Giorgio turned, he saw around the 
baby's neck Pedrone's gold. 

''Antonello !'' Giorgio stood stock still, white and horrified, 
'^Antonello Ferrari!" 

"Well, what of it?" the latter said, facing him squarely. 

"What means this mix-up?" Giorgio aslced sternly. "I knew 
this was not the child of Bruno Ferrari ; where is it?" 

"Dead, when I got there. I drove out to Larchmont this 
morning. I found Geraldine and all her people way off watch- 
ing a house on fire. This little one was left alone. I carried 
her away and dropped a coin in her empty carriage. When her 
fond mother remembers her, she will find her gone." 

"Antonello!" 

"I did it," Antonello added decidedly, "to let Geraldine feel 
my power." 

"You have committed a crime,^* Giorgio cried, "a prison 
offense for which you may be arrested any minute, and I with 
you. Take her back, take her back for God's sake, before we 
are riiined." 

"I shall return her to-morrow," Antonello answered, "not 
before. Have no fear, I sent a note to Geraldine saying that 
if she chose to arrest me to do so, then I in turn would denounce 
her as a thief. She will not ruin herself. She will wait until 
I call upon her in the morning.'^ 

"Do not believe it," Giorgio said excitedly. *T^o mother 
will allow her babe to be taken from her without a protest. 
Any moment the police may track you here— oh go, go, I beg 
of you." Giorgio walked up and down in nervous terror. 

"Hist, Giorgio ! Be calm," Antonello said angrily. 

"Calm! How can I be calm when here in my room is a 
stolen child. If you do not mind the law and the newspapers, 
I do. Oh Dio miof Dio mio!" and Giorgio gesticulated 
wildly. 
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"Don't act like a fool. There will be no scandal unless you 
make one by your raving. When Mrs. Locke comes I shall 
say she is the grandchild of my father's cousin, and I will pay 
her handsomely for keeping her to-night. If Geraldine wants 
her back to-morrow, Mrs. Locke will never know that she had 
the Vernon child in her house — ^but I cannot take her to Cousin 
Lavinia until I hear Geraldine's decision, for if I keep her 
Lavinia must never learn the truth. That is why I came here, 
for you to help me, and you will, Gioi^o; you have pledged 
yourself to me?'* 

"I promised to help you to worry Geraldine with your 
coins, but I never pledged myself to be your accomplice in 
crime. To separate a mother from her babe is a mortal sin, 
and if you do not fear the law, have you lost all fear of God? 
Oh, caro mio, listen to reason, have you thought of your good 
name? I think of mine. Do not drag me into the hideous 
scandal. Some day I may love a woman and wish to marry her 
I have no name to offer her but the one that was tacked on to 
me in jest — 'George of the Tree,' but at least it can be kept 
clean." 

"Sentdf Giorgio. If harm comes to you through this, I 
will make it up to you, you can draw on me for any siun — ^" 

"You think your gpld can buy everything," Giorgio returned 
indignantly, "but it cannot buy me. I have been so happy in 
this country and have made friends in good families which I 
never could have done at home, and now for a worthless woman 
you would ruin us both. I am to sing at Carnegie Hall to- 
night, but I cannot do it, I am too upset — I will never sing 
another note. Ecco, it is finished!" And Giorgi6~closed his 
piano with a bang and stood with his back to it. 

"Oh, stop your tragic nonsense!" Antonello cried almost 
frenzied with the screaming child and Giorgio's resistance, "I 
will exonerate you no matter what happens — " 

There was a sharp knock. Both young men started. 
Antonello unfastened the chain from the baby's neck and 
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slipped it in his pocket while Giorgio, trembling with nervous- 
ness, went to the door. It was his landlady. 

''I thought I heard an infant crying in Mr. Dalbero's room/' 
she said, looking at them for explanation. 

Antonello rose with Rosamond in his arms and bowed in his 
polite, winning manner. 'Tm so sorry to have disturbed you, 
Mrs. Locke," he began, ''I have just arrived from Chicago 
with this orphaned grandchild of an old lady cousin who 
unfortunately is too ill to take charge of her to-night. I am 
in a strange land and do not know what to do and I ventured 
here hoping you might be kind enough to look after her until 
to-morrow — I will pay you twenty-five dollars if you will 
take her?" 

Mrs. Locke had met Antonello before and knew he was the 
rich friend of the young Italian singer who had lodged with 
her ever since he came to America. Mr. Dalbero was always 
sober, orderly, generous and paid promptly. She had become 
attached to him, and was glad to do his friend this favor, and 
that amount for an infant's board over night was worth while, 
so she answered pleasantly, ''Mr. Dalbero has told me of your 
bringing this lady across the ocean, Mr. Ferrari, and I said to 
him, 'there are not many young gentlemen who would put 
themselves out like that for a distant cousin'." 

"In Italy, Madame," Antonello replied, "family ties are 
very close. Will you keep the baby just for to-night?" 

"Yes, indeed, Mr. Ferrari," and Mrs. Locke took the child 
from him. "What a lovely little creature, what is her name?" 

"Rosa — Rosina, Little Rose," Antonello answered. 

Giorgio had turned his back and was looking out of the win- 
dow. 

"There, there," Mrs. Locke said soothingly as she petted 
the child, "Little Rose mustn't cry any inore — " 

"You don't think she's ill, do you?" Antonello asked 
anxiously. 

"No, no; that's a hungry cry, Aunty Locke knows," she 
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crooned talking to the child, and Rosamond, having an instinct 
that she was with some one who understood her, became quiet. 

"I will take her, Mr. Ferrari," Mrs. Locke continued, **and 
give her some warm milk and wheatena, and then FU put her 
to bed, and when you come for her to-morrow youll find her 
well and happy." And Mrs. Locke and ''Little Rose" dis- 
appeared down the basement stairs. 

Antonello gave a deep sigh of relief. "You see," he said to 
Giorgio, "everything is going well." 

"So well that Satan has a hand in it," Giorgio replied des- 
perately. 

On his way down to the Waldorf, Antonello bought an even- 
ing paper and read in large type: 

"Infant daughter of Mrs. Geraldine Moore Vernon and 
the late Francis Vernon stolen from her home in Larchmont, 
A vender of balloons arrested on suspicion." 



CHAPTER IX 
PEDRONE'S HEIRESS 



"Whoso revenges strikes with a sword that has two edges 
^-one for his adversary and one for himself." 



Thb following morning the papers were full of the Vernon 
kidnapping. The balloon man had been discharged as it was 
proved he was in the next house at the time the child dis- 
appeared. No clue had as yet been found. The baby was 
described as fair, without hat or coat and wearing around her 
neck a chain with an antique gold piece. Antonello smiled. 
He was in the train on his way to Larchmont. He carried 
with him a satchel, small but heavy. He was picturing to 
himself how Geraldine would be exhausted from crying and a 
sleepless ni^t, how she would fall on her knees and implore 
him to return her baby. Yes, she would accept the disgrace 
that he meant to brand her with, and then cowering and humil- 
iated she would clasp her returned baby in her arms and be 
ground like wheat in a mill by the ensuing scandal. Not until 
he had crushed her could there be any peace for him ; then he 
would be avenged and go home and begin life again with new 
ideas and nobler purposes. Antonello longed to rid himself 
of this thirst for revenge which was eternally conflicting with 
his better nature, but he had given in to it for so long that 
now it dominated him like an evil spirit whose strength had 
grown beyond his own. 

Upon reaching the Curtis home he boldly sent up his card. 

He felt an atmosphere of suppressed excitement and saw one 

or two red-eyed servants pass in silence. 

96 
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When the butler came downstairs again Antonello was 
shown into a small Ubrary where the windows were closed and 
heavily curtained, and which evidently was not in common use. 
Here he was told that Mrs. Vernon would be down directly. 
To his surprise she kept liim waiting. He had thought of her 
as watching for him, even rushing towards him in her eager- 
ness. He was prepared for the offensive and this tactic he did 
not understand. At length he heard footfalls which made his 
heart beat. The last time he had seen her was when he had 
kissed her good-by as his fidanzata four years before. The 
footsteps grew nearer, he rose, and Geraldine stood in the door- 
way. Antonello's heart gave a great bound. She was even 
fairer now than she had been as a young girl. Her deep 
mourning gown with its slight touch of white at the throat, 
suggestive of widowhood, enhanced her delicate loveliness. 
She showed no traces of weeping. She threw back her small 
head as she entered and faced him fearlessly. 

"You are a true son," she said in icy tones, **of that country 
which produced Caesar Borgia, Lorenzo di Medici and Macchia- 
velli." 

"They were all great men, Madame," Antonello replied, 
"and have helped to make history interesting. But that is 
neither here nor there. I have waited a long time to settle old 
scores. You have received my note and token?" 

"I have." 

He was amazed at her calmness. Everything that he had 
mentally rehearsed for this interview had gone from him. She 
looked at him, and her eyes had the light of cold steel as 
she continued,"Whatever you have come for, be kind enough 
to make haste with it. I am expecting detectives from Holmes 
any minute and — and my father." 

"I hope Mr. Moore's health is improved," Antonello said, 
"he used to enjoy the drives in my car when he was ill. I 
understand the last ride he took in it was very beneficial to 
him — ^financially." 
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"What do you want?" Geraldine cried angrily, *'say it, and 
restore my child." 

"That is what I have come to do, but you must first accuse 
me of stealing her." 

"And then?" 

"I, in turn will accuse you of stealing my gold." 

"Antonello Ferrari — ^this is blackmail!" 

"Oh no, blackmail extorts. Call it golden mail if you like. 
I have given, given, given — ^and am ready to give more." 

"Do you want a scandal?" she asked. 

"It is immaterial to me — " 

"You have no proof — " 

"I have proof. We found your father's pill box marked 
with his name and the chemist's name at Salerno in Pedrone's 
lair — Giorgio and I." 

"Giorgio?" she repeated questioningly. "Oh jres, I remem- 
ber now. A servant at your hotel — a fellow without a name." 

Her words made Antonello's blood boil for his friend. "Be- 
ware how you speak slightingly of honest Giorgio." 

Geraldine stretched out her arms upon the large table be- 
tween them, and leaning over asked, "what is the price of your 
silence?" 

If she had showed one sign of grief or contrition, Antonello's 
attitude would have softened, but her defiance «nd fearlessness 
maddened him. He leaned over in the same attitude and an- 
swered with a challenging look, "your diild." 

Geraldine turned away her head considering. Had she 
passed through all the wretchedness of her precarious girlhood, 
and arrived at her present position only to fail now? Had she 
made a home and footing for herself by her marriage with 
Vernon just to lose them? Had she endured the suspense 
while her husband lived lest something of that episode in Italy 
reach his ears? And if the world knew of it? Her- 
sister-in-law would . spurn her, and until she married 
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again she needed Mrs. Curtis' social and financial 
aid. Was she tx> confront common, sordid disgrace? 
Oh» she would rather be dead, dead, than have any 
public scandal. But her little daughter — ? For the first time 
she felt the stirrings of maternal instinct. 

Turning towards Antonello she asked sharply, ''Why do you 
want my baby?" 

"That is my affair," Antonello answered. "Have no fear 
but that she will be well brought up in health and manners 
and morals — ^Ves, she will be taught to earn an honest living 
in case she is ever pinched for money. She will be taught that 
to steal is contemptible, and above all, she will be taught that 
the betrayal of a trust is the blackest sin in the world." 

Antonello, seeing Geraldine give a slight shiver, was filled 
with the delist of power. He took out his watck. "You 
asked for a short interview," he said, "and I am in haste to get 
back to town." 

She did not speak but bit her lip, and from the tenseness of 
her attitude he could see that she was making a supreme effort 
to keep her nerve. 

"Well?" he asked. 

"Do you know what you do when you take a baby from its 
mother?" There was a quiver in her voice. 

"But I am not taking it. The mother has her choice. We 
will both bring charges against each other. Will it not be a 
sensational case? Can't ]rou see the newspapers? The mov- 
ing picture men will find a scenario. Pedrone's lair, the 
marriage feast with Pedrone*s coin. The death of the unsus- 
pecting husband, the kidnaping of the child with her telltale 
necklace— oh, I can see it all, and some film star will imperson- 
ate the beautiful Geraldine Moore — " 

She had been growing whiter and whiter. "Stop, stop," 
she cried, "you are a fiend I" 

"I am what you have made me, Geraldine." 
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She swasred and steadied herself against a chair. ''And if 
I do not accuse you?" 

"Then Rosamond becomes my diild, my heiress/' he laughed 
heartlessly, ''heiress to Pedrone's gold." 

There was silence for a moment as they faced one another 
with hatred in their eyes. Then Antonello continued, **Rosa- 
mond shall become my ward, and I will spend upon her the 
wealth I once offered to her mother." 

"Suppose, suppose," Geraldine faltered, "that you should be 
apprehended without my knowledge?" 

"You must see that I am not. I am at the Waldorf. I 
sail Saturday for Naples. You must put your detectives off 
the track. Give them the false scent, or — ^take the consequ- 
ences. If you ever wish to communicate with me, you know 
my address — . G)me, is our bargain concluded?" 

"Bargain," she repeated, "a bargain is a square deal, is it 
not? You take my lovely baby, and leave me nothing — " 

"Nothing?" With a quick movement, Antonello opened his 
satchel and turned it upside down upon the table. Bright 
coins rolled out piling up into a heap. 

"Her weight in gold," he cried, "that is what I leave you. 
Antonello Ferrari takes nothing that he cannot pay for — ^her 
weight in gold !" He closed the satchel, and took up his hat, 
"I wish you good morning." He turned his back upon her, 
opened the dor and was gone. 

For a second Geraldine stood gasping before the glittering 
mass, her heart beating to such an extent that each breath was 
agony. She believed she was going to die, and frightened, she 
stumbled from chair to chair, until she made her way to the 
window, threw up the sash and leaned out. In a few minutes 
the fresh air revived her, the thumping at her heart lessened, 
her breathing became regular again and she felt the blood cours- 
ing through her body as if she had been called back to life. 
Then she heard the doorbell ring and voices in the front hall. 
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Darting to the table she opened the drawer and swept the coins 
into it, locked it, and slipped the key down the neck of her 
dress just as the butler reached the door. 

Antonello left the house and walked down the path with 
his empty satchel to where the taxi was waiting. He loathed 
Geraldine, he loathed himself, he even loathed the innocent 
being who was the stake in this hideous game he was playing. 
Had Geraldine showed any love for little Rosamond he would 
have relented, but she was an unnatural mother who preferred 
her own safety to her child and her sang froid maddened him. 
He had gained a point, but he had not won, she was still un- 
conquered. He could do nothing more. She had paid the 
price of his silence, and as long as he was not denounced, he 
could never brand her — . There was a plain clothes man 
standing by the entrance. "I beg pardon, sir, the man said, 
''but I have orders to let no one pass out or come in without 
bringing them to the house first." 

'^Certainly," Antonello answered civilly. "I have just left 
the house but have not the slightest objection to returning. I 
am an old friend of the family." 

"I understand, sir," replied the man, "merely a matter of 
form, you know." They found Mrs. Vernon talking with an- 
other detective. Her face was flushed, but when she saw 
Antonello, she became ashen. Antonello's tone was friendly 
and sympathetic as he explained his return. '1 have told this 
gentleman that I am an old friend," he added, ''and it's only 
for you to confirm it." As he spoke his eyes telegraphed to 
hers; "Now is your chance," and he almost hoped she would 
denounce him. He wished to fight. He did not want the 
child. He would have given znyxhmg if Rosamond were 
safely in her own home. 

But the wordless message was unheeded for Geraldine re- 
plied gently, "Please forgive him, Mr. Ferrari." Then, turn- 
ing to the detective, "This gentleman is an old friend of mine 
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and my father's, he came to offer me his sympathy and assist- 
ance in this unspeakable trouble." 

'TTes, indeed, Mrs. Vernon," Antonello answered feelingly, 
''anything in the world I can do, you have but to cable me. 
Good-by once more." 

After a few more words with the detective Geraldine, plead- 
ing illness, sent for the housekeeper to receive the visitors and 
reporters that were constantly arriving. Then she dragged 
herself up the back stairs and into her bedroom where she 
closed the door. Her temples were burning, but she was icy 
cold, and tottered as she walked. ''May you be damned to 
hell, Antonello Ferrari," she gasped between her chattering 
teeth. "Wait until ^ou are married," and the flash of her 
eyes was the blue of deadly lightning, "just wait You shall 
be paid with a coin soaked in the acid of hate, moulded with 
the face of a woman, and stamped with the word revenge. 
Wait, wait — I will strike you through some one you love, 
hurt you, as you have n«ver hurt me. Yes, yes, yes," she 
screamed, "if I wait a lifetime I" Then losing all control of 
herself she gave three mad shrieks, and staggering fell over 
upon her bed unconscious. 

• •••••• 

On Saturday a steamer bound for Naples sailed with Signor 
Antonello Ferrari, Signora Lavinia Ferrari and the grand- 
child among the Saloon passengers. When they arrived in 
Italy the child was taken to the Parish Church and baptized 
"Rosina." Antonello stood as her sponsor, and Rosamond 
Vernon, became to all intents and purposes "Rosina Ferrari." 

In America all clues and theories concerning The Vernon 
Kidnaping Case were fc^owed up, but they led to nothing. 
Large rewards were offered but the kidnapers must have been 
frightened and dared not show themselves. The child had 
utterly disappeared. 

Giorgio sent the New York papers to Antonello and he, 
reading them, flung them asTde impatiently. He watched 
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Rosina toddling beside Lavinia as she learned to walk and he 
was more unhappy than ever. 

One of the people in New York who took a lively interest 
in the case was the wealthy old lady, Mrs. Lloyd. She remem- 
bered the baby's great-grandmother, the mother of Gerald 
Moore, and explained to her nephew, Lloyd Schuyler, that the 
Moores in her day were among the oldest and finest of Long^ 
Island families, and made him examine the pictures of little 
Rosamond Vernon and her beautiful young mother. He had 
read the case, of course, but not knowing any of the Moores 
or Vernons was only passively interested. His aunt was bor- 
ing him with the details. He was taking Sunday dinner with 
her prior to his yachting trip to Europe. Mrs. Lloyd fol- 
lowed the old New York regime of dining in the middle of 
the day on Sunday. The meal was practically over, and he 
had lighted a cigar. 

"I shall miss you, dear boy," she said regretfully as she sipped 
her coffee, "though you have not given me much of your 
society this past winter. That Day girl has monopolized you, 
I think. I am extremely sorry that she is to be one of your 
guests on the Modesta.*' 

Lloyd looked puzzled. **Why, pray?" 

"I do not like her." 

^I cannot imagine any one not liking Clara Day," he replied. 
**She is the sweetest, and best, and loveliest girl I ever knew, 
and her voice — ^well, you've heard her sing, you know what it 

IS." 

"That's the chief thing I object to,"" the old lady said. "I 
mean her studying for the operatic stage." 

"It's the only place for a talent like hers," Lloyd answered. 
"You wouldn't hang a 'Paul Veronese* in a child's nursery, 
would you, nor a 'Raphael' in a candy shop? A great voice 
is the same as a great painting — ^it must have the proper 
setting." 

"Miss Day was very rude to me one night at the opera — "* 
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'Tardon me, Auna Julia, I think you were rude to her. 
You pumped her about her family and made some rather 
patronizing remarks. She has spirit and resented it which 
was quite right.'* 

''She's a nobody," Mrs. Lloyd declared. 

** You are mistaken ; there's no older family in New England 
than the Darcys — ^her mother's people." 

His aunt gave a superior smile. "My dear Uoyd, I know 
all about these so-called New En^and families. My seam- 
stress boasts of one, and granted that these Darcys may have 
a long line behind them, they are people of no social position, 
none whatever." 

Lloyd was provoked. 

"I defy you, Aunt Julia, to find any better-bred, hand- 
somer, or more refined girl than Clara Darcy Day." 

"Enough, enough, dear boy, I know you are very much epris, 
and I may as well tell you now, that not one cent of my money 
do you get if you marry her." 

"Have I announced my engagement to her?" he asked iron- 
ically. 

"Then cease your marked attentions. They compromise 
her, and will do you no good." 

"I cannot change my yachting-party now Aunt J., just to 
please you." 

"I must remind you, Lloyd, that the Modesta still belongs to 
your uncle's estate, and that it is only yours in name," Mrs. 
Lloyd remarked stiffly. 

"I appreciate all that, Aunt Julia, and it's wonderful of you 
to keep it up for me. I'm not ungrateful; only you object 
to all my women friends." 

The old lady gave a superior sniff, "No, Lloyd, but it is 
high time you married. Think of how you live at clubs, 
bachelor's apartments, here, there — a society waif, unsettled, 
thirty-five years old. It is a shame! I long to see you 
married, to some sweet woman of quiet tastes and unquestion- 
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able character and position, and when you marry with my 
approval, I will give this house over to you and take apart- 
ments for myself at the Plaza for I am not strong enough to 
have the care of a great house like this. Naturally, I am 
interested in your choice of a wife who will preside in my 
home." 

'*Where am I to find this immaculate creature whom you 
would have me marry?" Lloyd asked. "To tell you the 
truth, this goddess you picture does not attract me. Every 
woman has her faults, her weaknesses — that's what makes them 
human and lovable." He laid down his finished cigar, glanced 
at the clock and rose from the table. 

"What!" exclaimed "his aunt, "not going so soon?" 

'TVlust, Auntie — " 

"It's that Day girl who is taking you again," the old lady 
cried indignantly. "Wait, Lloyd," as he moved impatiently. 
"Listen to me. I know more than you think I do, and I know 
how young people sometimes plan when older ones stand in 
their way." 

"I don't understand you, Aunt Julia." 

"They sometimes plan secret marriages, to be disclosed 
after the death of the tyrant relative. I shall prepare against 
anything like that in my will" 



CHAPTER X 

MOONLIGHT VOWS 

"Ah! Give me a little nature, give me a human truth! 
Give me a heart that feeU — and falls, as a heart should — with" 

out ruth! 
Give me a woman who loves, and a man who loves again. 
Give me the instant's joy that ends in an age of pain, 

• •••••• 

And I will change from lying to truth and be forever true — 
// you will only love me — and give the Devil his due!*' 

It was a superb June day when the yacht Modesta with its 
owner, Mrs. Grey, and Professor Ugplini and Miss Day 
as its passengers steamed down the Hudson into the Bay 
and out through the Narrows. The voyage across the 
Atlantic was ideal. Europe was an old story to Lloyd 
Schuyler, but with Clara's delight and enthusiasm it be- 
came new again. In all her life she had never been so 
happy. Here was Lloyd, wealthy, sought after, charming, 
devoting his summer to giving her pleasure. Did he care for 
her? There was ample room for other guests on the yacht, 
yet apparently he did not wish for any society but hers. But 
— there was the one thing that prevented perfect happiness — 
if Lloyd cared for her, why did he not tell her so? Sometimes 
she fancied that Ugolini did not approve of Lloyd's attentions 
to her, for when she and the latter had been alone for any 
length of time, Ugolini would shake his head as if talking 
to himself, but the dear old Maestro was Italian, who thought 
girls should never move a yard away from their chaperones. 

106 
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They had stopped in Milan where Clara took lessons 
of a celebrated woman teacher, and sang before musicians of 
renown who praised her, voice even more than Ugolini. Milan 
was the latter's old home and he was to remain there until 
September when he would join them for the retym' voyage. 
Lloyd had sent his chauffeur and touring car over beforehand, 
and they had motored from one place of interest to another and 
towards the end of August came down from Rome to Naples 
to meet the Modesta for the trip to Sicily. 

The yacht had just pulled out when in some unaccount- 
able way Mrs. Grey slipped and turned her ankle. The quar- 
termaster who had once studied medicine was called, examined 
it, and said there were no bones broken, but that it was a bad 
sprain. He bathed and bandaged it, while the stewardess 
helped Mrs. Grey into her berth. There were all kinds of 
remedies on board, and the patient would not listen to their 
turning back. She felt relieved, and would just lie still until 
they reached Messina. 

Qara dined alone with Lloyd. Coffee was served on deck, 
and as she sank back into the cushioned depths of a straw 
chair she gave a little contented sigh of relief. It had been 
a strenuous day with packing, shopping, and then the accident, 
and now she could relax. The soft wash of the water against 
the sides of the yacht was soothing, the scenery was mag- 
nificent, and the man whose society was becoming dearer to 
her every hour was beside her. The sun had set and the 
evening star was silver in the crimson west. They sat rest- 
fully talking together while the shadows deepened on the land. 
Lloyd lighted a cigar and brought out some cigarettes that he 
had ordered made purposely for Clara, slim, mild, stalkless, 
and slightly perfumed. But she refused them, she was utterly 
contented as she was. The gentle breeze blew her feathery 
hair about her forehead, and her gray eyes darkened. 

"Why won't you smoke to-night?*' he asked curiously. 

"Perhaps because I'm too happy," she replied with her smile 
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that was like a passing sunbeam, "and dien, the evenang is too 
lovely for anything so earthly as cigarettes. I sometimes 
wonder how heaven could be any more beautiful than this 
world?" 

"That's because you're a healthy, splendid, normal girl,'' 
he answered, "and because without realizing it your artistic 
nature responds to the beauties of this scenery." 

Lloyd loved to watch her varying expressions. She had no 
classic beauty, but her personality seemed to shed a radiance 
Aat made her irresistibly attractive. "Wait until to-morrow," 
he continued, "when we near the straits. I don't think there's 
ansrthing equal to it, and I shall enjoy it more than ever be- 
cause I can show it to you." 

"Oh, what a summer you have given me, Mr. Schuyler," 
she said. "Day after day, eadi one more wonderful than 
the other. What a lucky girl I am to have you for a 
friend." 

"Perhaps I'm not so much of a friend — ^" 

"Not my friend?" She raised her eyelids with their beau- 
tiful black lashes in a half -quizzical look. If she had been a 
coquette she would have understood him, but she was not. 
"Let us take a walk," he said suddenly. "I want you to see the 
Sardinia Coast." 

They left their seats and went to the other side of the ship 
and leaned over the rail. "Neither will I smoke," he said, 
throwing away his cigar. "As you say, it's too heavenly to- 
night, and why should a man need a cigar when he has the girl 
he loves beside him." 

This time Clara's eyelids drooped and her heart fluttered. 

"That is what I meant," he continued, "when I said I was 
not your friend — No, because it's love I have for you, not 
friendship. I loved you I believe that first morning I met you 
on the beach at your home, and later in the day when you 
sang for me I believed it still more. Look at me, Clara — " 
She raised her eyes again. "I love you — speak to me, dearest." 
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'*Why did you not say so before?" she asked softly. 

"Because I wanted to be sure. I've thought many times 
that I was in love, and have discovered that I was not, but 
there's no mistake this time. You must have known it, Clara, 
since I've given up my whole summer just to be near you/* 

**Yes," she answered in a very low voice, "I did know it." 

"And now," he said, "I want to give up my whole life to 
making you happy, for you're the only woman who could 
make me so. And you will marry me, Clara, won't you?" 

Clara's heart had almost ceased beating. Lloyd had spoken 
those words at last, and her joy was so great that she could 
find no answer. She had loved him silently for so long. 

"Why don't you speak?" he asked. 

A third time she raised her eyes, and he saw the answer in 
their glorious light. There was no one about, they were alone. 

Clasping his arms around her the first kiss was given, and 
to the man of the world it was the sweetest and most sacred 
thing of his life, and to the maiden it was the wonder of 
wonders. 

The yellow moon was rising from the sea. The chief mate 
was playing upon his violin that same weird, plaintive strain 
that had come out of the mist one summer night when Clara 
Day had stood on the rocks at her home, and had longed for 
life. Now she was finding it in Lloyd's arms and with it 
a wild strange sense of an even fuller life which was so 
sweet and wonderful that she feared to meet it. 

"I will lovc^you forever, Clara." 

"And nothing but death shall part us?" 

"Nothing but death, my own." 

The yellow moon paled. She was the only witness to that 
unrecorded vow. "Do you know," Lloyd said, after a mo- 
ment's silence, "that I would like to build you a marble pal- 
ace on the Bosphorus and shut you up there, with a hundred 
slaves to wait upon you, and no man but myself to ever see 
you." 
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Clara laughed. ''I should feel like a fool in a marble palace, 
and die slaves would be horribly in the way. I may be tem- 
peramental, but I have a good deal of New England common 
sense. My husband's American home will be good enough for 
me. 

''No, sweetheart, you shall not be shut up in a palace. But 
I am jealous already, and now do you know I can't bear the 
thought of your singing in public" 

"Oh — ," Clara gave a gasp, "why you have encouraged and 
helped me, and you always say you love to hear me sing." 

"That's just it. I love your voice so well that I wish you 
might never sing for any one but me — ^But again, I will not be 
unreasonable." 

"Whenever I sing, it shall always be for you, Lloyd," she 
safd very gently. "I think singers and all artists must have 
some one they love in their minds when they accomplish gieat 
things. It is love that spurs us on to achievement,. I know 
that I — ^well — I've always had you in mind when I've sung 
my best, and on my debut night it shall be as though there were 
no one in all the opera house but you — ^just you." 

"And you will sing for me alone?" 

Tor you alone." 

"My darling." He stooped over and kissed her again and 
again. And they talked of many things that each Had wanted 
to tell the other. 

"It's two years ago to-night, Lloyd," Clara remarked, "that 
I first came aboard this yacht." She laughed softly, half to 
herself, then added, "I can't get used to calling you Lloyd for 
I've always had a name of my own for you — " 

''What is it?" 

"It is 'Royal,' " she said, "because you were different from 
any one I'd ever known. I'd had some boy friends, but no real 
man like you, and you were so tall and everything you had 
was so handsome, and everything you did was on such a big 
scale that I just nicknamed you to myself 'Royal.' " 
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Lloyd smiled. 

**Do you mind that name?"' 

"I love it since youVe given it to me." 

"Then I will always call you that, my Royal Prince." 

"If Tm a prince then you arc my princess." 

He drew her closer to him and she leaned her head upon his 
shoulder and they looked out over the Mediterranean that was 
smooth as a lake. The violin had ceased, and there was noth- 
ing to break the calm except the regular tread of the officer 
on the watch and the vibration of the noiseless engines far 
below which was like the beating of a great heart. Then 
"four bells" struck, and the lookout forward repeated them, 
and Clara disengaged herself from Lloyd's encircling arm, 
saying die must go. 

They went to Mrs. Grey's stateroom and learned from the 
stewardess that she was sleeping comfortably. At the door of 
Clara's cabin the long, sweet good-night kiss was given. Then 
Clara was alone with her delirious happiness. But sleep 
refused to come, the excitement was too intense, the future too 
dazzling. Lloyd Livingston Schuyler, the most splendid man 
in the world, had asked her to marry him. That he was in- 
fluential and would some day be rich did not enter her thoughts. 
Hers was a nature to whom love was more than worldly goods. 
She was rejoicing that if Lloyd should ever be unfortunate, 
she could earn money enough for them both with her voice, 
for there are some women whose happiness consists in giving 
more than receiving. And there was something still sweeter 
in her innermost mind ; down the rose-colored future she saw, 
as through a veil, a little cherub face that bore a likeness to 
the man she loved. It was too much, she dared look no 
further, or her cup of happiness would overflow, and daWn 
broke before she closed her eyes. 

Lloyd was on deck early. He was pacing up and down 
smoking a cigarette and trying to realize that he had actually 
engaged himself to Clara Day. She had seemed to belong 
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to him from die very hour of their acquaintance. He had 
talen* a strong hand in the affairs of this talented 3roung girl. 
He had influenced her guardian to his way of thinking, secured 
her singing teachers, found her a suitable abode and chaperone, 
increased her miserable little income, guided, cautioned, ad- 
vised her, until she had unconsciously stepped from Mr. Darcy's 
jurisdiction to his own. She consulted him about everything, 
and all she said and did was of interest to him and he had 
guarded her jealously. No other man but old Ugplini was 
ever invited when Clara was in die party. She was too rare 
a flower to risk having her snatched away. He knew of her 
friendship With the young Italian bass singer, and did not ob- 
ject. Dalbero was a mere boy. Lloyd understood women 
enough to know that Clara was in love witl\ him, and he wished 
to keep her so. He had meant to propose to her sometime, and 
he loved her as he had never loved before. Although he loved 
his freedom, he supposed the time had come when he should 
marry. He wished to raise a family, and what a superb mother 
Clara would make, bright as a rose, strong ^ a young pine, and 
pure as a snow-drop. Yes, hers should be glorious children, 
and well provided for with Lloyd estates. 

He stopped short in his walk. Aunt Julia objected to 
Clara. What was that she'd said that last Sunday at her 
house? — something about never receiving Clara Day as his 
wife, that he need not plan any secret marriage, for she 
would forestall that in her will. Hateful words! How dare 
old people who had led their lives as they chose interfere with 
the happiness of younger ones? Her objections to Clara were 
absurd! Mrs. Lloyd considered herself of Brahman caste. 
What rot! Thank goodness, he was more democratic. As 
C\zxz appeared he threw his cigarette overboard exclaiming 
mentally, "to h — with Aunt J.** 

What a thoroughbred figure Clara was in her smart, yacht- 
ing costume, wearing the Modestas band around her hat and 
walking with the elastic grace that he had always admired. 
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She did not have her usually brilliant coloring, for the sleepless 
hours had left their mark. But Lloyd thought her even 
more attractive without it, for as he came to meet her he 
saw the soft flesh tints deepen in her cheeks, and for an instant 
her lids with their long lashes drooped over her beautiful 
eyes; then they were raised to him with a happy smile, like 
morning-glories opening to the sun. 

While they breakfasted Aey made Aeir plans. It was 
decided that they would say nothing just yet of their engage- 
ment. When they reached Messina, Lloyd would go right to 
the American consul, and have a good English-speaking doctor 
and nurse recommended. Mrs. Grey would probably have to 
stay quiet at the hotel for two weeks, but that wotild not pre- 
vent himself and Clara from taking some short trips together 
about the island. There were so many places he wanted to 
show her. 

It was becoming oppressively warm, and a few hours later 
when Clara was writing in the deck-saloon, Lloyd called her to 
come outside quickly. Through a haze of violet and gold, 
shading into the blue of Heaven she saw the Straits of Messina. 
On one side the soft outline of the Calabrian hills sloped down 
to the sea, on the other were the majestic mountains of Sicily. 
White, noble, and grand, mighty £tna towered above them 
all, while from her crest rose a great cloud of smoke, flecked 
with ruddy sparks that flowed outward like a long streaming 
plume. 

Towards evening they dropped anchor, and after Lloyd had 
seen Mrs. Grey and Clara settled at the hotel he drove to the 
consulate, found a doctor who pronounced the injury a bad 
sprain, and sent a nurse. Accidently Lloyd ran across friends 
from home, a Mr. and Mrs. Dunstan Smith, an elderly couple. 
With them a tour was arranged through the island; Mrs. 
Smith gladly agreeing to chaperone Miss Day. Lloyd's car 
was waiting for them when they arrived in Messina. 

Oh, the glamor of those days in the garden of the world 1 
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There were historic palaces visited, where Clara walked 
through marble corridors and tapestried halls, and dim, mystic 
cathedrals which appealed to a certain devotional feeling in 
her. There were hours of driving among enchanted hills 
scented with woodland fragrance where ever and beyond stu- 
pendous volcanic-tossed mountains reared their summits to 
the sky. They spent three days in a mediaeval monastery, 
which had been turned into an inn for automobile tourists. 
The Smiths, always fatigued after their journeyings, retired 
very early and Lloyd and Clara were left to themselves. 
When the moon was poised above the dark towers, they would 
stand beside an ancient fountain that whispered in a language 
only lovers understand; or they would wander into an over- 
grown rose-thicket and breathe the sensuous perfume of the 
sleeping flowers. And in the still southern nfght, under 
burning stars, they would listen to the song of the night- 
ingale trilling with rapturous love, which echoed and reechoed 
from the turrets to the gardens, and then died away in a soft 
cadence of mingled joy and sadness. 

• ••••• 

At his home on the other side of the world, Mr. Darcy 
had come in from overseeing the harvest. It was late in the 
afternoon and he had thrown himself doivn on a couch in the 
living HKHH for a short nap. His wife came downstairs and 
seeing him asleep, tiptoed over to the center table to find a 
magazine. Suddenly, he awoke with a start and sat upright. 
''Oh!" he exclaimed, "where am I?— MoUie— " 

Mrs. Darcy turned. 

"Mollie," he said blinking, "I've had such a dream — no, I 
declare to goodness it was not a dream — I can see her still, I can 
hear her voice — *^ 

"Good Heavens, Edward what are you talking about?" 

But he continued without heeding her. "It was on the 
ocean. I saw Clarie come to the ship's rail and stretch out 
her anns over the sea and call to me. There were tears in 
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her eyes and a sob in her voice. She's in troulile, my little 
Clarie is in trouble, and called to me for help!" 

"Nonsense!" 

"It's so, I tell you, MoUie. I saw and heard her as plainly 
as I see and hear you. I believe firmly there's such a thing 
as mental telepathy. Mind and thought that have force 
enough to travel thousands of miles in the twinkling of an eye 
must have force enough to convey that diought to another. 
Clara in her trouble, whatever it is, turns to me, and the call 
of distress diat she sends out has been so forceful that the 
waves have reached me." 

"Well, do not worry about her, my dear," his wife said 
consolingly, "her last letter from Sicily was most cheerful. 
She's on her way home now, and you will see her 
soon." 

But it was Thanksgiving again before Clara came up to 
the farm. She had been too busy with her lessons and 
settling in her own apartment. She brought beautiful, ex- 
pensive presents for them all. She was looking extremely 
well and stylish, was as affectionate as ever, but 
they found her changed. Her high spirits were gone, 
together with the wonderful brightness that had made 
her smile one of her chief charms, and there was an un- 
readable expression on her pretty face that Mr. Darcy could not 
fathom. But she talked of the delights of the trip, every 
comfort and luxury that money could procure had been theirs. 
Yes, she and Mrs. Grey got along beautifully all summer. 
The old singing teacher? Oh, he was a darling, a perfect 
darling! And Mr. Schuyler? The most charming of hosts. 
And did she like him as much as ever? Why certainly, cer- 
tainly. Then she changed the subject. 

Before she left, Mr. Darcy called her into his private 
study and told her of his dream. "It was on the fifth of 
September," he said. 

"Yes," Clara answered, considering, "I was blue, and trou- 
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bled that day, and I was thinking of you. I suppose instinct- 
ively I turn to you, Cousin Ed." 

"And I trust you always will, dear child. What was this 
trouble?" There was no reply. "It has something to do with 
Mr. Schuyler," Mr. Darcy continued, "and I tell you, Clarie, 
he should either ask you to marry him, or let you alone. Of 
course, it was very fine of him to make all that money for you, 
and I know that you have a great many advantages and good 
times through him, but I don't like the way he acts. No man 
is going to get a chaperone and take a young girl away for 
the whole summer unless he is in love with her. Therefore, 
since he is in love, why does he not come out openly and declare 
himself." 

Clara changed color, and looked out of the window across 
to the leafless forest. "He is not free," she faltered at last. 

"Not free? Then how dare he pay you this attention?" 

"Oh, it's like this," she began miserably, "his aunt, Mrs. 
Lloyd, wishes to pick out his wife and has told him emphati- 
cally that she will not leave him a cent if his marriage dis- 
pleases her." 

"Well, what has she against youf* 

"Because Fm not in her exclusive set in New York and be- 
cause I want to be an opera singer, that^s all." 

"So he has spoken?" 

"He's said something — " 

"Look here, Clarie," Mr. Darcy spoke very gently, but 
firmly. "You may say to yourself, 'I am of age and this is 
none of Cousin Edward's business. I'm not accountable to him 
any more;' but there is a guardianship of the ties of blood, and 
another of love, and a third of duty that age has nothing 
to do with, but as long as I live I shall consider it my right 
to guard my young cousin, my pleasure to fight her battles, 
and my duty to warn her against evil. I do not like the way 
this Schuyler treats you, and I've a great mind to tell him 
so." 
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"Oh, Cousin Ed, don't, please don't. He loves me, I know 
he does — it's only his aunt — " 

**Bosh! If I loved a girl twenty aunts would not stop 
me from marrying her. He's no schoolboy, and what makes 
me so angry, he's years older than you. He could marry you if 
he chose, don't let him fool you there. If I thought he meant 
any harm to you — " and Mr. Darcy rose to his full height of 
over six feet, and doubled up his fist, "if I thought — " 

"Don't, don't," Clara exclaimed, for she had never seen this 
mild-tempered man so roused. "Why should he harm me 
when he loves me?" She would have given anything in the 
world to have told her cousin of her engagement, but Lloyd 
had exacted a promise from her that she would keep it a secret 
for the present, and Lloyd had a dominating influence, the 
only person in her life whose will had been stronger than hers. 
So she just put her arms around Mr. Darcy 's neck and said, 
"Don't worry about me, darling Cousin Ed. Everything's all 
right, and I understand matters perfectly, only I can't just 
yet explain." 

"Well," said Mr. Darcy, kissing her in his fatherly way, 
"if the day comes when ever3rthing is not all right, remember 
that although he's fifty 3rears old Cousin Ed has a strong right 
arm, and he's not afraid of any man living." 

When Clara had gone, Mrs. Darcy remarked to her hus- 
band, "Clara is much quieter, and more womanly. She wants 
Kittie to visit her during the Christmas holidays. If she 
were as flighty as she was last year, I would not consent. 
But she's settled down." 



CHAPTER XI 

LONGINGS 

But sometimes beckoning Memory lifts 
Her darkening veil, and all the gifts 
That fortune in my way hath placed 
Are dust and ashes to my taste. 

LouiSB Betts Edwards 

Thb sensational Vernon kidnaping case, baffled every one 
who handled it. For appearance sake detectives had to be 
engaged, but they were given the wrong trail and nothing was 
learned of the baby. 

In the fall Geraldine went back to her own house, her father 
making his home with her. Gerald continually upbraided her 
for letting the child go. "You should have put up a fight," 
he said, "Antonello would have weakened when it came 
to a show-down. You could have managed him if you'd been 
clever. Nobody would have believed his story of the bandit's 
gold. We would have said he invented it to slander you 
because you would not have him. A nice mother you 
are! Do you suppose any threats in the world would have 
made me part with you when you were little? No, by 
Gad!" 

"I wish you'd stop talking about it," Geraldine replied 
crossly. "The die is cast, and it's done. Antonello got me off 
my guard, and after all, Rosamond will be a richer girl than if 
I kept her. He will go into all kinds of extravagances for her, 
as nouveaux riches always do." 

Geraldine's first year of widowhood required that she should 

live very quietly. So she attended a lecture course in which 
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she took no interest, went to the Philharmonic and S3niiphoiTr 
concerts and was greatly bored. On Sundays, she sat with 
her sister-in-law in St. Thomas's Church to catch a glimpse of 
the styles. She made a habit of retiring early, so that when* 
she emerged from her deep mourning she would be all the- 
fresher and prettier. 

Many people whom she did not know offered their assistancxr 
and friendship in her double bereavement. Her husband dead,, 
and her child lost to her — perhaps, forever. It was sad, AnS 
Geraldine affected a pathetic little expression whidi decei^redi 
both sexes. Among those who called upon her "out of sym- 
pathy," was Mrs. Lloyd, claiming friendship with Mrs. 
Vernon's grandmother Moore. Though Geraldine disliked 
old ladies, she cultivated Mrs. Lloyd on account of her enor- 
mous wealth and social standing, for if any unpleasant stories 
should arise, how preposterous to associate them with young 
Mrs. Vernon who was seen dbnstantly with this irreproachable 
society leader. 

• • • • • • ' • « 

There was considerable gossip about the child who appeared 
at the Villa Ferrari. The family connections of that name 
were well known in that vicinity, and as Bruno Ferrari had 
married in America many believed the beautiful baby to be 
actually the granddaughter of old Lavinia. Others declared 
she was the unacknowledged child of Antonello Ferrari, and 
that La Lavinia had been coached to play a part. The latter 
story, far from annoying Antonello, rather pleased him. Any 
man, he thought, would be proud to be her fa&er, and it made 
things all the easier, for then no one would be likely to arrive 
at the truth. 

It amused Antonello to fit up a nursery for her. He hung the 
walls with pictures of the Holy Family, the Good Shepherd, 
and juvenile saints. He bought toys, fine clothes, and a little 
chair and table with miniature dishes. 

Rosina was perfectly well and happy, and showed great 
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delight whenever Antonello noticed her. She would put out 
her arms to be taken up and then pull his hair and ears in in- 
fantile friendliness. He let her play with his watch and it 
became dented from the tiny teeth which she was cutting, and 
during the solleone, or fierce heat of midsummer, she was sent 
to the seashore. Antonello was scrupulously determined to do 
his duty by her, and he made his will, as he told Geraldine he 
would do, leaving the child heiress to everything that had come 
to him through Pedrone's loot. 

But when this diversion wore off, the restlessness and gloomy 
reminiscence took hold of Antonello. In the fall he left for 
Paris to seek distraction. There he exploited a dancer with 
red hair and little blinking blue eyes, for she was jolly and 
helped him to forget. One day she told him that a former 
cher ami with whom she had quarreled had returned, 
that they had made up and she was going back 
to him, and she kindly invited Antonello to visit them. 
When he did so he found thenv in poverty, and believing 
that a girl who would sacrifice herself to that extent for 
love should be helped, he practically supported the pair for 
a while. At last he came to the conclusion that he was a 
great fool, and leaving them to their fate, he went over 
to London where he spent the winter recklessly. 

His uncle heard rumors of his gayety and extravagance. 
Young men must ''sow their wild oats," he supposed. He had 
made it a practice never to interfere with his nephew whose 
conduct had been such that there was nothing to object to, but 
now — ! He wrote to Antonello tactfully reminding him of 
the responsibility that his fortune entailed, and that he (Uncle 
Paolo) might not always be there to tak^ charge of it for him; 
also that it was one thing to have money, and another to keep 
it, and urged him to come home. 

The letter was received at the psychological moment when 
Antonello was both tired and disgusted with his fast life, for 
he was naturally clean and steady. He came back to Rome, 
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took apartments in the bi^; hotel that he owned jointly with his 
uncle, an office on the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele and put 
himself under Paolo's guidance. With the same astuteness 
with which his Ferrari ancestors had laid the foundation of 
their present fortune, Antonello now began to make another 
through his own efforts. His investments were so successful 
that men double his age consulted him, partnerships were 
offered him, and he became a director of a bank. 

The elder Ferrari was known and respected by every man of 
distinction in Rome, both in business and social circles. His 
handsome nephew, though met in a most cordial manner, by 
the male aristocracy and often entertained at their clubs, was 
not invited to their homes. It galled Antonello to see some of 
the nobility who had never had his advantages, nor even his 
education, who were often run down at the heels, frayed out at 
the cuffs, and deep in debt, deny him the right of meeting their 
families. He had the best of everything that money could 
buy, refinement and good taste, and if he could not have the 
best society, then he would have none; for he knew that if he 
once became associated with the middle class, all chance of 
rising to the other would be gone. 

Therefore, he applied himself to business with double energy 
to keep from loneliness, chose his friends among the artists, 
musicians and dramatists of renown, and read deeply. 

He cut quite a figure in Rome that spring with his auto- 
mobiles, riding-horseis, smart clothes, good looks, and attractive 
manners. He was determined to gain an entree into the 
coveted circle, and he was careful to comport himself so th^t 
there could be no criticism. 

In Easter week Paolo Ferrari received the news that the 
Duchess di Torrenuova was dead. He was going to the castle 
for the funeral and proposed that Antonello should come with 
him. The Torrenuove had kept up their interest in the 
Ferrari ever since Antonello's grandfather had left their 
employ, and from that time the funds of the ducal house had 
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been steadily decreasing. The long line of Ferrari stewards 
who had served them so admirably was sadly missed, for the 
Ferrari felt that their strain of Torrenuova blood doubled their 
fidelity; and though the relationship was unacknowledged to 
the world, the Torrenuove had treated them, not as mere 
employees, but as trusted lowly friends. However, die last 
two generations of Ferrari could scarcely be called "lowly," 
for they were rich, while the present duke had become actually 
impoverished. 

The Castle of Torrenuova was only ten miles from die Villa 
Ferrari, a solid, square fortress with round towers flanking its 
comers, and one larger hig^ tower of a later date, the 
torrenuova^ or "new tower," from which the family had 
received its title. Antonello had seen the castle all his life but 
had never before been inside. He contrasted the shabbiness 
and discomforts with his own modem, luxurious home and felt 
a sincere pity for the dignified, childless nobleman who received 
him so kindly. But he suffered in pride when he and his uncle 
were not seated at the duke's table, but had their 
meals with the steward, a notary, and two secular priests. 
Antonello held his head high. No one should see 
that he felt , it. They remained over night and be- 
fore they left, the duke and Paolo Ferrari took a 
stroll together. Orlando di Torrenuova was only thirty-eig^t, 
but he seemed older; for of late lack of money, and an invalid 
wife had kept him in retirement. He was a handsome man 
with almost faultless features; his black hair was beginning to 
show a powdering of white, which gave him a look of distinc- 
tion. He had quiet manners, and upon slight acquaintance 
one could tell that he had little confidence in his own judgment. 
He and Paolo had been boys together and as the latter walked 
again along die familiar paths, the duke imburdened his 
toubles, lamenting his financial losses, and asking his old play- 
mate's advice. 

Paolo suggested that the duke should join with him and his 
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nephew in their investments which he readily agreed to dou 

Meanwhile Antonello had been given permission to explore 
the castle and his love of artistic beauty found much to admire. 
Thougji the heavy brocades that hung from deep windows 
were worn, and the furniture of ebony, inlaid with mother of 
pearl, was broken and tottering, and some of the tapestries so 
faded that the subject was untraceable, it all harmonized with 
the general tone and spoke to him of generations of culture and 
affluence. In the picture gallery he stood for a long time be- 
fore the portrait of Giulio di Torrenuova, his ancestor, think- 
ing again of the injustice that had been passed down to him. 
Giulio's illegitimate son had^ been adopted by its Ferrari grand- 
father. He, Antonello, was really a Torrenuova. The paint- 
ing was wonderfully lifelike, and Antonello, alone in the great 
isolated hall, almost felt that he was facing a human being, and 
unconsciously the words escaped him, "Why, why did you not 
do the rig^t thing? I would have married any girl who loved 
me as she loved you, but you didn't, and youVe cheated me, me, 
of all this!" And as he clenched his fist, he fancied the eyes 
gave him a reproachful look. 

When he returned from his ramblings, he found his uncle 
and the duke on the terrace smoking. Antonello approached 
in the easy, swinging walk of a thoroughbred, and the duke 
noticed his good height, broad shoidders, his handsome face 
with the nose slightly tiptilted, just enough to give it a sugges- 
tion of perhaps inherited arrogance, a typical Torrenuova 
feature, and he remarked, ''That's a splendid boy, Paolo." 

The duke talked with Antonelb for a few moments, the 
latter making such a good impression that he was invited to 
come up to the castle in the autumn and go shooting. 

**Graxie^ Signor DucCy^ Antonello replied in appreciative 
tones, but he was careful not to betray the secret delight the 
invitation gave him. 

Antonello stopped at die villa over Sunday where he found 
a letter from Gioigio saying that at the close of the opera 
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season, he had an engagement with a concert company to tour 
the large cities of the west. He felt so well and strong he did 
not need more than a month's vacation, and it would hardly 
pay him to come over to Italy for that short time, as in the 
early fall he was going to Mexico City for a short opera 
season before the Metropolitan opened. He wrote that he had 
seen Geraldine once going into her house, and he closed his 
letter by begging Antonello to think of her no more. 

How he wished he might take Giorgio's advice. But no 
matter what he did, or where he went, in his subconscious 
mind Geraldine was always there. The child made matters 
worse, for her presence was like a wedge that kept his wound 
open. Revenge had not healed it, nor dissipation, nor applica- 
tion to business. Like an opiate they alleviated pain for the 
time being; but when their effect was gone, back came the old 
unsatisfied longings. 

Rosina was now two years old and learning to talk. Lavinia 
was teaching her to say her beads, and it was pretty to see the 
child become quiet as she was led into the chapel where she 
lisped the "Pater Noster" and "Ave Maria" in Italian. And 
Antonello, as he watched the little innocent creature, determined 
that no matter what he was, he would try to make her all that 
she should be. 

Clara's engagement to Lloyd Schuyler had never been 
announced. The pleasure in her visits to the Darcy farms was 
marred, as there were too many questions asked that she found 
difficult to answer. So she spent the summer in Europe, 
chaperoned again by Mrs. Grey, and studied in Paris and 
Milan. Lloyd's business was such that he could not join them 
until the end of August, and they all came home once more on 
the Modesta, 

Mrs. Grey, living in the same building with Clara, acted ais 
chaperone. Clara was too busy with her studies to make many 
friends and Lloyd discouraged her having them. He continued 
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to invest her money successfully, and as her fiance gave her 
valuable jewelry which she kept in a safe-deposit box until 
she should be able to wear it after her marriage. She did not 
care for display and wanted nothing so much as to become 
Lloyd's wife. It was the postponed wedding that caused her 
great unhappiness. 

Mrs. Lloyd had passed her eightieth birthday and could not 
live much longer. Once when Clara had shed some tears over 
affairs, Lloyd went to his aunt and tried to disabuse her pre- 
judice, but he found her still fiercely opposed. 

"Not only is Clara Day a nobody," she said vehemently, 
**but you have encouraged her to go upon the operatic stage, 
and I never could tolerate a professional woman." 

"You're way behind the times, my dear Aunt," Lloyd an- 
swered. "Every wooian who amounts to anything follows 
her calling these days. The lady of the rocking-chair is a 
thing of the past, and one can't go much higher than grand 
opera." 

"Home is the place for the woman who will hold the position 
that you have to give your wife, my dear nephew," she retorted, 
"not the glare of the footlights and the powder and paint of 
the stage ; and if it's behind the times to believe in a modest, 
retiring womanhood, then I prefer to be out of date — Clara 
Day is your mistress." 

"She is no/," Lloyd declared hotly. 

"That's all right, my boy. Men must lie about these 
matters occasionally." 

"That's a most unkind remark," Lloyd replied indignantly. 
"Poor little Clara! She's my 'princess,* that's what she is." 

"How do you make that out?" asked his aunt sneeringly. 

"Biecause she's just as far above other girls as a royal prin- 
cess is above her subjects !" 

"Nonsense, nonsense. There are dozens of girls prettier 
and better than ^e is, only you will not meet them. You 
never go out socially any more, you spend all your time with 
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her, and you are neglecting your old auntie. I wish you .would 
come to Atlantic City with me for two weeks." 

'*I can't leave my business, Aunt J.'' 

''You mean you can't leave Clara Day. You've ntver been 
the loser, Lloyd, for ansrthing I've asked you to do. I've given 
you your seat on the stock exchange, your touring car, die 
JModesta. I do everything I can to make you happy, and all 
I ask in return is a little of your society. You used to love me 
before this wretched girl came between us!" 

"I do love you. Aunt J, but you must not talk against 
Clara. I'll run down to Atlantic City over week-ends to sec 
you." 

Lloyd had not the courage to confess that he had already 
asked Clara to marry him, to appeal to his aunt's love, and to 
beg her to consider his life's happiness, so he resorted to subter- 
fuge. Realizing that he was sacrificing Clara to his weakness, 
he suffered in conscience. He would not give up Clara, and 
he could not give up his aunt's fortune. Without it, what kind 
of an establishment could he keep as a married man? Even 
now, he would not amount to anything if she were not lavish 
with him, and should any real break come between them, he 
would be obliged to cut down his expenses to an extent that 
would make him feel poor! 

He knew that if he disappointed her in marriage she would 
disinherit him, for she was very vindictive. He argued that 
tf he could keep Clara's devotion until his aunt died, dien he 
would make up for everything. 

Clara not only attracted him physically, but she had character- 
istics that he especially admired. She never wasted a moment, 
or made an uid^ind remark of any one. She was unspoiled, 
unworldly, yet wise in many ways. She was so fresh and 
wholesome. Her zeal in her work was untiring and her voice 
had become richer and of a greater range. Oh, no, life with- 
out Clara would be unbearable. They must simply drift to- 
fether for a while and see what happened. 
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One afternoon when he dropped in to see her at his accus- 
tomed hour she met him with eyes sparkEng and an unusually 
brilliant color. 

"Oh, Jl'loyd, Fye been, I've done it! I've sung to-day before 
the manager of the Metropolitan," she began excitedly. 
**First I chose Mignon — *Connais tu le pays*; I could see at 
once he was interested, and I was told to sing againi I gave 
the ^Vissi d'arte^ from Tosca. When I had finished he was 
more than interested and exchanged glances with the accom- 
panist, and I was tried on one more aria — the ^Anges purs\ 
Then I let myself go— I always could put my whole heart and 
soul into Faust, and oh, Lloyd, the manager did not attempt 
to disguise his delight! Afterwards he and Ugolini, who went 
with me, talked a few moments and what do you think — ? 
I have an appointment on Thursday to dose a contract and 
will make my debut next winter!" 

To her great surprise Lloyd was not enthusiastic 

"That means that I will have to share you with a lot of 
musicians," he said, "also that I must sit and watch some tenor 
make love to you." 

"Dearest, how absurd! Professionals never think of such 
things," 

"Do you remember, Clara, that when I asked you to marry 
me I told you I should be jealous?" 

"But you said you'd be reasonable, Lloyd, and," reproach- 
fully, "you haven't married me yet." 

"How can I, with Aunt Julia's violent objections!" 

Clara's effervescence had died down. "I sometimes think," 
she said slowly, "that if you loved me the way I love you, you 
would not let anything prevent our marriage." 

"That is childish talk," Lloyd answered, a shade of irritation 
in his tone, "Aunt Julia is rated at ten millions. That's worth 
waiting for, isn't it? Her big, handsome house will be yours 
some day — ^you'll be a great lady — " 

I'd rather be a great singer. That's what I was born for. 
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and longed for, and hoped for, and now it's come — my wish, 
you make me so unhappy!'' 

"It's only the money, child ; I would have nothing to marry 
on, and — " 

"That's just the point," she interrupted, "thirik of the salary 
I will earn, and with your business surely we can be independ- 
ent of your aunt?" 

"And let the Lloyd fortune go to charity?" 

"Yes. Money does not keep married people happy. Look 
at the wealthy people who are married and divorced, married 
and divorced — ." She put her arms around his neck and looked 
up into his eyes, "and does not love count for anything, my own 
Royal Prince?" 

"Ah, Princess, yes." he answered as he strained her to him, 
"and it's love that makes jealousy. One side of me glories in 
your voice, wants to see you a successful singer, the other side 
of me hates it. I can't explain — if you were a man, you'd 
understand." 

"Lloyd," Clara spoke very gently, "I love you better than 
anything in the world. If you will marry me now, terrible as 
the disappointment will be, I will give up the operatic stage." 

"And plunge us both into poverty, Clara?" 

"If I am willing to give up my heart's desire for you, you 
can make an equal sacrifice for me." 

"You drive me to desperation!" Lloyd cried. "If you'll 
only be patient there'll be no occasion for sacrifice on either side. 
I cannot marry you while Aunt Julia lives — opera or no 
opera. Hard as it is for me to say it, you know she objects to 
yo«." 

Clara broke from his embrace, there was a touch of hard- 
ness in her voice as she replied, "then do not attempt to inter- 
fere with my career. I see no reason why I should give it up 
for a whim of yours." 

She walked away from him, went into her library and sat 
down. 
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Lloyd followed her. '^Sweetheart, don't be so unkind. I 
won't say anything more against the opera, and there won't 
be any man living who'll be more proud than I am at your 
debut ;" he turned her averted face towards him and kissed it. 
"Only you must remember your promise, On that night, you 
are to sing as if I were the only one in the house, sing for me 
alone." 

• ••••• 

During the Easter holdays Mrs. Darqr brought Kittie to 
New York. Much to Clara's disappointment they did not 
visit her, but stopped at a hotel. Giorgio immediately called. 
Mrs. Darcy, despite her objection to his profession, could not 
help liking him. It was hard to associate stagecraft with one 
of his ingenuous and unassuming manner. He was to sing 
the role of Mephistopheles in *Taust" that night, and they, 
with Miss Day, must be his guests. His friend Antonello 
Ferrari had just arrived from Italy, and they would all go 
to supper afterwards. With Kittie, Clara, and Giorgio in- 
sisting, Mrs. Darcy's scruples were overruled, and she ac- 
cepted. 

The opera was a revelation to Kittie and she sat in wonder 
and awe. When Giorgio sang the "Calf of Gold," the excite- 
ment of the furor it created made a natural color come out 
on her little elfin face underneath the cautiously appEed rouge. 
She had not imagined that the modest young man who had 
sung at her home was a person of so much importance, nor 
capable of such fire and dash; nor had she ever dreamed he 
could look so perfectly stunning as he did in his satanic 
costume. After the "Serenade" when the audience gave its 
tremendous demonstration, Kittie's admiration turned into some- 
thing that she had no adjective to define. Giorgio's whole 
interpretation of the part showed artistic ability and vocal 
power of a magnitude that had never been surpassed by a bass 
singer. 

Thit same evening Lloyd Schuyler played dutiful escort to 
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his aunt and when he looked from his box down into the 
ordiestra stalls at the Darqr party, he was annoyed to see 
the handsome young Italian, Ferrari, conversing attentively 
with Clara. 

So the months flew by to another summer. Clara stayed in 
town, only taking short trips on the Modesta, for she was 
working very hard with a view to her approaching debut. On 
the last day of August she stood waiting alone in her apart- 
ment for Lloyd who had been in Newport with his aunt. At 
last she heard his signal ring. She ran to open the door, and 
was clasped in his arms. 

''Royal, my Royal," she whispered, as she stroked his cheek 
'I'm so glad you're back. It makes me so blue to know that 
while you're with Aunt Julia, she is trying to prejudice you 
against me.'' 

''Clara, darling, I'm almost beside myself between you two 
women. It's enough to drive a man insane!" 

"And what about my feelings, dearest? Mrs. Grey says that 
Mrs. Lloyd makes a point of introducing you to other girls, 
hoping that you may drop me." 

"Jane Grey should mind her own business. See here, sweet- 
heart," Lloyd settled himself in an easy-chair and pulled 
Clara down upon his knees. "Aunt J. gave me a big check 
for my birthday, and I've ordefed you a diamond and sapphire 
bracelet, all picked stones. I don't like my Princess to be blue 
and get ideas." 

The tears started to Clara's eyes. "Ah, but I'm not the 
Princess, that's just the trouble!" 

Lloyd looked into the strangely lovely eyes that had become 
violet in their earnestness, the glistening tears making them 
still more beautiful. 

"Royal," she continued, "if anything should happen to part 
us I would die — I could not live without you." 

He took a little handkerchief that was tucked into her dress 
and wiped her eyes as he would a child's, kissed the white lids 
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and said gently, "Foolish girl, what could happen? We are 
both well and strong, and — " 

"And nothing but death shall ever part us?" 

"Nothing but death, my own." 



CHAPTER XII 

WHAT IS HONOR 

''There too was the lover s knot of blue 
That bound as fast, and seemed as true 

As God; 
But we watched the color fade 
Into the ghastly ashen shade of Death'' 

From The Rag Fair 

The last of September Mrs. Lloyd closed her Newport villa 
and Lloyd brought his aunt and her guest, Mrs. Geraldine 
Vernon, back on the Modesta, 

Geraldine's luggage and wraps were scattered about the 
sitting-room of her house while she gave her father a glowing 
account of her visit. She looked extremely young and pretty 
in her natty gray traveling costume. 

"Oh, Daddy," she said excitedly, "such style as that old 
woman lives in, and the servants! Everywhere a footman or 
maid bobs up to point out a stair, or open a door. Dear me," 
as she tossed her hat on the couch, "after all that luxury this 
place seems so picayune!" 

"It's a very neat piece of property to own," Gerald re- 
marked, "I don't see why you're so discontented." 

"You don't ?" Geraldine stood in the middle of the floor and 

gave him a withering look. "I guess if you were young, and — 

and — ^well, beautiful you'd feel that your beauty might draw 

something better than this little abode. What do you think of 

my meeting that precious nephew of hers? Oh, talk about 

style and luxury, why that yacht is a small ocean liner. It 

must take piles of money to keep it up, and it is said that when 
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the old woman dies, Lbyd Scfauyler'll be worth/ about ten 
millions!'' 

Geraldine came over and placed her hand on her father's 
shoulder. "Listen, Fve made a hit — I registered, as the movie 
people say. Mr. Schuyler's coming to tea with me to-morrow, 
and you must be at home, and before he leaves we must fix up 
another engagement. I don't intend to let him slip." 

Gerald took a cigar from his pocket, clipped the end, and 
lighted it, "You're a sharp one, Jeddie." 

She made him a mocking courtesy, "I'm your child, honored 
Sir." 

"Lloyd Livingston Schuyler," Gerald mused. "I've heard 
gossip about him. He's annexed to some girl he's madly in 
love with. Nobody knows who she is, for he keeps her very 
close, and when 'Auntie' departs he intends to marry her. 
She's a young, decent girl and it's a case of true love." 

"A case of true love with millions in the scale?" Gerald- 
ine laughed scoffingly. "I doubt it. Disinterested love and 
millions seldom go together. Anyway, I intend to have a try 
for him. She's only his inamorata. If she hasn't sense enough 
to keep him, then let her lose. I have two great objects 
in life. One is to marry millions, and the other to be re- 
venged upon Antonello Ferrari. Watch me accomplish 
both." 

• • • • • a 

In October Clara received a notice from the Metropolitan 
Opera to perfect herself in the parts of "Manon," Marguerite 
in "Faust," and "Aida." 

She went at once with the joyful news to Ugolini whose 
congratulations and advice meant so much to her for she loved 
her old teacher. Ugolini recommended a Madame Navona as 
coach. Clara would probably make her debut about midwinter, 
and though filled with delight that the long-dreamed-of day 
was about to materialize, the excitement of anticipation told 
on her nerves, and at times she was cross, something entirely 
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foreign to her nature. It seemed to her that Lloyd's disposition 
had changed, and there were frequent arguments between diem. 
He was often in a very bad humor. She did not Icnow that he 
had made a succession of worthless speculations, and had lost 
so heavily that he was obliged to resort to his aunt for help. 
This placed him more than ever in Mrs. Lloyd's DC"./er. The 
old lady remarked to him that he was either ruinmg himself for 
Clara, or she was bringing him ill luck. Lloyd, being super- 
stitious, the latter suggestion rankled in his mind for he had a 
^ r big law-suit pending which he had to win. 

"As soon as you see fit to marry in your own circle," his 
aunt said, ''I will settle five millions on you out and out." 
She was writing her check for his deficit as she talked. "But 
do not apply to me again until you are. Even a foolbhly fond 
old auntie, Lloyd, becomes weary of the debts of a headstrong 
nephew." 

He took the check feeling exceedingly uncomfortable. If 
he won his suit he would be all right for several months, if 
not — Heaven help him!" 

Clara came home late one afternoon very tired. She had 
been at Madame Navona's going over and over her roles, to 
her French lesson, the tailor's and lastly to a hair-dresser. She 
took off her hat and stood looking in the mirror, then gave a 
little frightened laugh. Her long thick hair was cut short 
just touching her neck. 

It was "awfully becoming," she thought, and oh, so comfort- 
able! She had wanted to cut it for years but could not make 
up her mind, and every one was so opposed, but for some of her 
parts she knew she would have to wear blond wigs, and if she 
had less hair it could be tucked up somehow, but to attempt to 
cover her mane with a wig was impossible. She took up her 
hand-glass and looked at herself from all angles yes, she liked 
it, but, oh, what would Lloyd say? 

That same day Lloyd's law-suit had been decided ggainst 
him. 
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He felt as if the bottom of the world had fallen out. He 
was at his wits* end. He had only enough of Aunt J's last 
check left to carry him through a few weeks and then — ? He 
unlocked a closet in his inner private office and poured out a 
drink of whiskey. Returning to his desk, he found a note 
from Mrs. Vernon inviting him to dinner. This little "Dres- 
den china" widow was a pet of Aunt J's — ^and she was certainly 
one of the prettiest women he had ever seen — . He tapped the 
paper with a pencil as he thought. ... He and his aunt had 
never had any dissensions before Clara came into his life. . . . 
He went again to the inner room and poured out a second 
drink. . . . Aunt J. and Clara would never mix any better 
than whiskey and oil. For three years he had been trying to 
persuade his aunt to accept Clara as his wife, and he was 
just as far ofiE as ever. Could he go on for three years 
more? . . . God, he had forgotten he was already a ruined 
man! 

He took a third drink. Aunt Julia had said that X^Iztz had 
brought him bad luck — it certainly seemed so. Clara — Clara 
— she did not appreciate all the sacrifices he had made for her! 
He had often denied himself to give her costly presents. He 
had devoted time and energy to secure her a good income by 
his careful manipulation of her money. She did not appreciate 
that, either. All she thought of was her voice. To make 
matters worse his private secretary gave him notice that he was 
leaving. Lloyd relied on this man and the news upset him 
greatly. 

Lloyd was not a drinking man, and he would have been 
astonished had he realized how many drinks he had taken be- 
fore he left his office that afternoon. Later when he entered 
Clara's apartment and saw her bobbed hair, it was the spark 
that ignited the fire of his accumulated grievances. 

He was furious. 

**You are out of your senses," he declared when his first ex- 
clamations of horror were over, "literally out of your senses. 
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Your hair was one of your chief beauties — It was glorious! 
You're a fool, Clara, an utter fool!" 

''Why, Royal," she began, almost ready to cry. ''I did not 
think you'd take it so seriously. I can have it made into a 
switch and hairpin it back again." 

"Humph!" he muttered scornfully, "why don't you have your 
pretty teeth pulled out and set in a plate, and put them back in 
your mouth. That would be just about as sensible. Oh, 
you've spoiled yourself, literally spoiled yourself!" 

Clara turned away from him and glanced again in the 
mirror. *I don't agree with you," she said. *T like it," and 
she gave her head a defiant little toss. 

"You had no business to do it without my consent." 

"What?" she looked at him coolly, with wide-open eyes. 
"No business to do as I choose with my own hair? Why, 
what's the matter with you, Lloyd," for he was flushed and had 
an ugly expression. 

"Oh, I was so proud of your hair," he answered crossly. 
"Think of the women who would give anydiing for what 
you've dirown away, you idiotic girl!" He pushed her 
roughly close up to the mirror, "Look at yourself, poor shorn 
lamb— bah! I hate a short-haired woman!" 

"Lloyd, stop ! You're hurting me," Clara cried, for he had 
pinioned her arms I)ehind her as he held her out in front of 
him. "Sometimes you come in," she continued, "with an un- 
becoming hair-cut. Do / fly into a passion and try to hurt youf 
Let me go." 

"I'll let you go when I'm ready. Well, do you like your- 
self? You look exactly like a boy! What possessed you to 
do it?' 

"So I could wear wigs in my parts." 

"Damn your parts!" 

"How dare you swear at me, Lloyd Schuyler!" she cried, 
breaking from his grasp and white with anger, "how dare 
you!" He put out his arm to pull her back but she retreated. 
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**Don*t touch me, youVe been drinking, don't touch me, I 
say." 

"Two or three whiskies is not drinking — come here to me.*' 

"Who arc you talking to ?" she asked haughtily. 

"I'm talking to the girl I have a right to talk to — " 

"You have no rights at all except what I give you," she re- 
torted, for her spirit was aroused, "when you marry me per- 
haps then you may have the right, but until you do,I belong to 
myself, and I shall wear my hair as I choose. What's more, 
you must apologize to me for your dreadful behavior, or — 
leave my house." 

"I shall not apologize for I meant it all. You've been a 
fool, Clara, an arrant, consummate — " 

"Go," she cried, and pointed to the door. "I'll never 
speak to you again !" 

For a moment Lloyd made no naovc, or no reply. All 
sorts of resentful feelings arose in him towards her. Clara, 
indirectly, was the cause of his troubles. Finally he spoke: 
"// I go," he began doggedly "I'll not come back." 

"Very well— don't." 

"Do you mean that?" he asked, 

"Yes," she answered coldly. 

He gave her one look to see if she were in earnest, then he 
picked up his hat and left. 

Clara's arms were aching from his rough handling. There 
were two bright burning spots on her cheeks, and the pupils of 
her gray eyes had so dilated that they appeared almost black. 

She had never been so indignant in her life. She felt as 
though she had been through a sudden, terrific storm. She 
went into her bathroom, opened her medicine closet, took out a 
Pond's Extract bottle and absorbent cotton, and began to 
bathe the marks that his strong fingers had left on her arms. 
She laughed a little as she patted them. "Let him go," she 
thought. "Let him cool his heels a while. Never come back?" 
He'd be back within the week, penitent and ashamed of his 
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uncalled for outburst. To-morrow, probably, she would re- 
ceive flowers, or a pretty present; he had done that once before 
after a little quarrel. She put the bottle back and went into 
her bedroom and opened a drawer. There in half a dozen 
long, thick, wavy strands was her beautiful hair. She realized 
her loss with a wild regret. Oh, Lloyd was right, she had 
been a fool ! And she threw herself on the bed sobbing. 

Several days passed and Lloyd did not write or 'phone. 
Well, neither would she. He had handled her roughly, pur- 
posely hurt her, her arms were still black and blue. She was 
too busy and too nervous to think about him anyway. Thus 
she tried to persuade herself, but in reality she missed him 
terribly, for her anger had long passed. One morning she 
received a note from Giorgio Dalbero inviting her and Mrs. 
Grey to dine with him and his friend, Signor Ferrari, that 
evening. She ran up to Mrs. Grey's apartment to see if she 
would go. She found her still in bed. She had been out late 
last nig^t and had to give lessons all the afternoon — she would 
be frightfully tired. 

"But you'll enjoy it. Lady Jane," Clara urged, "Mr. 
Ferrari is awfully agreeable. I want to go, and you know I 
can't go with two men alone. Lloyd would be hopping mad 
if I did. I've had a sample of his temper." 

"How long since you've seen Lloyd?" Mrs. Grey asked. 

"Ten days. I told you all about our quarrel over my hair. 
Personally, I think he was rig^t. I was a fool, but I will 
not give him the satisfaction of letting him know it." 

"Why don't you call him up?" 

"It's his place to call me. Oh, he'll come aroimd soon and 
be very penitent." 

"He was not exactly wearing sackcloth and ashes last 
evening. I chaperoned the De Forest girls to the opera and 
their box is directly opposite to Lloyd's. He was there with 
his aunt and a young blonde. He seemed to be thoroughly con- 
tented." 
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Clara was seated at the foot of Mrs. Grey^s bed glancing at 
the headings of the morning paper. She raised her head 
suddenly. 

"Who was she?" she asked. 

''I don't know. I passed them in the corridor after the 
third act but Lloyd did not see me. I got a good look at her. 
She was perfectly lovely, the ethereal kind of a blond, you 
know. Small and slender — " 

"Well, what of it," Clara said, "Lloyd does not admire 
blonds." 

"He admires this one." 

"Are you trying to make me jealous. Lady Jane?" 

*'No, but I think you ou^t to be jealous." 

''Well, Tm not. Lloyd has loved me for three years. 
We've had a foolish quarrel, and we are both standing on 
ceremony. If I were sick or in trouble he would come to me 
on the moment, as I would go to him. We're both proud, 
that's all." 

Mrs. Grey shook her head disapprovingly. 

"What if he was seen with some other girl," Clara con- 
tinued, "why, I'm going out with Dalbero and Mr. Ferrari to- 
night Why shouldn't Lloyd enjoy the society of a pretty 
girl if he can't have mine? It does not follow that he's 
making love to her. I like Antonello Ferrari, but it would 
not enter my head to have a flirtation with him. Lloyd may 
have been rough with me, but he would never deceive me. I 
love him and trust him, yes, I'd trust him to the end of the 
world!" 

Mrs. Grey sat up and propped her pillow behind her, "Clara, 
do not let this quarrel go too far. He is interested in this 
blond, and Ruth De Forest told me it was the third time 
she had seen Lloyd with her. Her manner was exactly as if 
she were dead sure of him. The very way she used her fan 
showed that she was confident of her charm.*' 
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^'I trust him, I trust him/' Clara repeated doggedly. "I'm 
his fiancee — " 

Mrs. Grey was the only one who knew of the secret engage- 
ment, and she knew other things as well, at which Lloyd had 
asked her to close her eyes. But she was fond of Clara whose 
lack of worldly wisdom, and pathetic confidence in the man 
she loved appealed to her, and she replied gently, '"You are 
something more than his fiancee and for that reason he owes 
j^ou a double fidelity." 

Clara blushed, "Oh, don't, don't," she said. "You're 
making me utterly miserable." 

"Listen to me, Clara. I'm many years older than you and I 
know this world, and I understand men. Any man who will 
allow temptation to overcome him to the extent of betraying 
a young girl in his care, his guest — his fiancee, if you will, will 
give in to temptation again even though he may still love you. 
He is taken with this blond. All his life he's had everything 
he wanted. If he wants her he will move heaven and earth to 
get her. He moved heaven and earth to get you. Don't cry, 
dear, you and I have been very close friends for nearly three 
years and it's for your own sake, I'm saying this. Personally, 
I have nothing against Lloyd. He has always been a good 
friend to me and whenever I fall short in my accounts, he 
comes to the rescue. He is awfully considerate about putting 
rich pupils in my way, too. But I always stand up for my 
own sex if possible, and that's why I am warning you." 

"Oh dear, oh dear," Clara moaned, "I know you're my 
friend. Lady Jane, but it hurts me to hear anything against 
Lloyd — it hurts me so! Oh, I won't believe anything like 
that, I can't, can't, can't! I love him, worship him, I 
trust him — I don't care what any one says I" 

"Then call him up — ^and make him give yoii an accoimt of 
himself." 

Clara went to the 'phone, gave the number of his office in 
Broad Street and learned that he had left town that morning, 
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but would return the first of the week. She felt reUcved. 
If he were out of town he was away from the wiles of the 
blonde. Her spirits rose. 

The first of the week Clara 'phoned to him again. His 
responses came over the wire in a formal tone. She wanted 
to see him? He was surprised ; she said she would never speak 
to him again. He was very busy, he could not get up before 
Friday. His voice sounded unnatural and she wondered if he 
were ill. How delighted she would be to see him once more, 
and how she had missed him! Oh, the joy of making up. 
He could beat her if he liked, she did not care, as long as he 
was coming back. She gave her maid the afternoon off as she 
wished to be entirely alone. At length she heard his familiar 
ring and bounded to let him in. She threw her arms around 
his neck and rose on her tiptoes to kiss him, but he drew back 
from her caresses. 

"Sweetheart," she said wonderingly, "what's the matter with 
you? You don't seem glad to see me — " 

"You can't expect me to be very cordial, Clara, after accus- 
ing me of drinking and ordering me out of your house." 

"Royal — I was mad with pain, you don't know how you 
hurt me — " 

"I apologize, Qara, I was a brute." 

"But you were right, darling, I deserved a beating for being 
such a fool — oh, I wish I hadn't done it. I'd give anything 
to have my hair back — " 

"It doesn't matter now." 

His words struck her with a chill, but she answered. "Any- 
thing matters that displeases yo«." 

He made no reply. 

"Come," she said, trjring to break the constraint, "see what 
I've been doing while you were away." She took his hand 
and led him into her library. "I am getting ready for 
Christmas now because in December I'll be rehearsing. See, 
aren't they cute," and she showed him three big dolls seated on 
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her couch. "They're for my settlement children, and I've 
made all their clothes. This baby boy doll I call Lloyd Living- 
ston Schuyler, Jr. Here, let me see how you'd look as a 
father," and she placed the doll in his arms. "I wish they were 
real children instead of dolls, our children, Lloyd — don't you?" 

Lloyd flushed to the roots of his pale yellow hair. 

He put the doll down and said, "Clara, I realize the time 
has come when I should many — " 

With a happy cry she threw her arms around his neck, "Oh 
darling!" 

The flush died from his face, leaving him ghastly. 

"Has Aunt Julia given her consent?" she asked breathlessly. 

"No, Clara," he answered, as he gently disengaged her arms, 
"and she never will — " 

"But when she dies—?" 

"I don't want my aunt to die," he said pettishly. 

"Why, neither do I, sweetheart; but I want to be married.*' 

"So do I, Clara, and since you have broken our engagement 
I have decided to marry some one else." 

Clara looked at him, not quite taking it in, then said with a 
little playful reproof in her tone. 

"Royal, Royal, don't joke about this. It's too serious." 

"I'm not joking, Clara." 

Clara turned deathly white. "Lloyd! Lloyd!" she cried, 
"it is not true — " 

"It is true—" 

"But you love m^," she cried again, "only me. You've told 
me that a thousand times — ^you've promised to marry me — 
we're pledged to each other. You're my fiance, my husband, 
we've been engaged — " 

''You, yourself, brcfke the engagement," he interrupted, 
"when you ordered me out of your house." 

"Ah, but I did not order you out of my heart — oh, what are 
you talking about? Am I losing my mind, or have you lost 
yours — ^what does all this mean?" 
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"It means that I have asked Mrs. Geraldine Vemon to be 
my wife/' 

"Lloyd!" There was the anguish of a lifetime compressed 
into that one word. Her eyes darkened as she looked steadily 
into his, hoping to see them soften as they always did when he 

■ 

was near her; but he returned her gaze with one of cold deter- 
mination, so foreign to him, so unlike him that she broke into 
sobs, crying, "You can't, you shan't do this — ^you're bound to me. 
YouVc given me your word of honor. Fve given everything 
to you. I've estranged myself from my cousins for your sake, 
from dear Cousin Ed — ^he suspects, and I've borne the shame 
of having Jane Grey know, because you said she had to know, 
and Ugolini knows, and now you come and tell me that because 
I resented it when you used your strength against me, and said 
things which you knew I did not mean, that one moment of 
anger is to blot out the love of three years I Oh Lloyd, my 
sweetheart, my husband, you can't do this. Remember our 
vows — Listen, darling, listen — ^you vowed that nothing but 
death should part us. You swore to me, you know you did !" 
And again she threw her arms around him in a passionate 
clasp. 

"I know," he said, as he once more disengaged her, "but no 
vow is really binding unless given before witnesses." 

"Lloyd!" she recoiled from him in horror. His words 
staggered her. She tried to speak again but her throat seemed 
paralyzed. She felt herself growing faint, and put out her 
arms helplessly as a child does when it is going to fall. He 
steadied her while her speech came slowly. "If — if," she 
gasped, "a man's word — only counts — ^before witnesses, then 
— there's no such thing — as honor?" 

"I can't discuss this, Clara," he replied, "it is your own 
doing. You sent me away and when you did so I considered 
myself free. Only witnesses to vows can make them legally 
binding. That is why marriage is instituted." 

"Then — " and her voice became strong with scorn, "when 
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a man marries, it is all legal. His honor does not count — only 
the law? He holds to the woman because the law makes 
him—" 

"I will not argue diis, Clara. Marriage is right and proper. 
I want to settle down and have my own home, and — I want 
children." 

''And do you suppose I don't want my home and children ? 
Every true woman wants the children of the man she loves. 
Oh, how do you know that this Geraldine loves you, how do 
you know?" 

"Of course she loves me," he declared. 

"Then put her to the test. Let her prove it. Let her live 
with you as IVe done, and if she loves you in the end as much 
as I do, I will say nothing. What was fair for me, is fair for 
her!" 

"You are a barbarian, Clara," Lloyd answered impatiently. 

"This is a very different circumstance. My aunt has no 
objections. She knew Mrs. Vernon's grandparents years ago. 
They were the Moores of Long Island — one of our oldest and 
finest families." 

"And isn't Rhode Island as good as Long Island? And 
are not the Darcys as old, and good a family?" 

"Yes, dear, yes, but it's different. Geraldine is right in my 
own social set, and," a sort of conscious e:^ression played over 
his face. "I'm in love with her. She's the small, dainty, 
fairylike type that men die for, and she's as good as she is 
beautiful." 

"She is not goodl" Clara cried wildly, "She's a bad, bad 
woman for she's made a bad man of you. In the two weeks 
that you've been away from me she's changed you utterly. Be- 
fore you knew her you could never have treated me like this. 
You were splendid, and manly, and honorable. She's made 
a *Jekyl and Hyde* of you, that's what she's done. It was 
Hyde who came in that day and hurt me — " She stopped 
suddenly and began to laugh, "Why, what's this Geraldine to 
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me! I'm the princess, and this is a nightmare — wake me up, 
sweetheart. Royal, darling, wake me up before I go raving 
crazy !*' 

'^You must not take it like this Clara," Lloyd said quietly, 
for he was frightened. ''You must be calm and listen to 
reason. You have your life to lead and I have mine, and you 
must acknowledge that you are far better off than if you had 
never known me. Tve made you rich, child. If it had not 
been for me, you would be singing nothing more elaborate 
than gospel hymns in some church of your own home town. 
Fve steered you on to the operatic stage, your heart's desire." 

"I shall never sing another note." 

"Nonsense, you have a wonderful future." 

**I have nothing if I lose you. Oh, Lloyd, how can you, 
how can you leave me. Oh, what shall I do?" 

She was crying piteously. "Oh, how dare you break your 
promise — a solemn promise. I should think you'd be afraid 
to! It was just as sacred as a marriage oath. Oh, I would 
rather have you kill me than break it." 

Lloyd was desperate. Scenes were terrible to him, and tears 
were worse, and Clara's pleading wrung his heart, but he was 
already pledged to another, so he hardened it against her and 
tried to speak complacently. 

"I know I promised to marry you, and I would have done 
so long ago if matters had been different. After our quarrel 
I began to look at things in another light. It seemed to me 
that it was not fair to Aunt Julia to pretend that I was not 
going to marry you in order to be her heir, and then as soon 
as she should die to do the very thing that she opposed." 

Clara's face which was wet with tears had been buried in 
her handkerchfef, but now she uncovered it and asked sternly, 
"How about being fair to me?" 

"I intend to be fair to you. In consequence of my engage- 
ment to Mrs. Vernon, Aunt J. has settled half her fortune 
upon me. I am going to send up my lawyer and make over 
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five hundred thousand to you, so in case you should ever lose 
your voice you'll be provided for." 

"No," she cried, "you shall not. That's like buying me off. 
It's cruel and insulting. It's your love that I want, not your 
money. You are bound to keep faith widi me, and you've 
given me your promise not only in words but in writing — " 

"Clara, that's all true, and of course, if you choose you can 
sue me for breach of promise — " 

"/, do what?" 

"A breach of promise case," 

"I — you — in a lawsuit? Oh, Lloyd, what a horrible idea! 
A scandal that would get us both in the newspapers — oh, how 
can you think of such dreadful things. How can you break 
every sacred and honorable tie that binds us? Oh, if this 
Geraldine knew that I existed, and if she is as good as you 
say she is, she would not have you. No, she would not let 
you make me suffer — " Clara rocked back and forth in her 
chair, shaking with sobs. 

"My God, my God," Lloyd said as he walked up and down 
the roonu "I have an engagement and I must go. I thought 
that we might be able to come to some understanding." 

"There is nothing to understand," Clara moaned, "except 
that you are deserting me. Oh, do you think that you wiU 
have any blessings in your married life — ^you will not. God," 
she cried rising, "will punish you, as for me I shall die — die — " 

She swayed as if she would fall and Lloyd caught her in 
his arms and kissed the white, tear-stained face, and for one 
brief second almost retracted. The words formed on his lips, 
"My princess, my treasure, I love yoa, only yoa," but they 
were not spoken for the vision of golden-haired Geraldine 
rose like a temptress, fair as a lily, exquisite, ravishing — ah, 
he could not give her up— that beauty must be his — ^let pay 
who will — come what may, heaven or hell, but with Geraldine. 

For the first time Clara had not returned his caresses, she 
had not even felt them, and her limp form from which all 
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vitality seemed to have ebbed lay still in his anns. He carried 
her to the couch and placed her upon it. She neither spoke 
nor moved, but lay there as a victim on the altar of sacrifice. 
Then he knelt and kissed her forehead. It was cold, like 
death. 

"Good-by," he whispered. As he rose she gave him one 
look — a look that haunted him. 

Then he was gone. She heard the hall door close and out- 
side the elevator stop, and descend, and — it was all over. An 
hour passed but she had not moved nor made a sound. At 
last the 'phone rang, and she mechanically rose to answer it. It 
was Mrs. Grey asking if she should stop for her on her way 
down to the restaurant, for they usually dined together. Clara 
leplied "No," that she was very tired and going to Bed. She 
turned from the 'phone to go back to the couch, but before 
reaching it her tottering limbs gave way, and she fell in a heap 
on the floor breaking into great, terrible sobs. There was no 
light in the apartment, and darkness came on. Hour after 
hour she wept, tears hot with her heart's blood that mingled 
with the dust on the floor. The stars came out and shone 
through her window, and the pale, sad moon looked down upon 
her as on another night when she had heard the lover plight 
his eternal faidi. Yet cold and numb and crushed, Clara lay 
there in such agony of spirit as only pitying angels know 
how to record. 



CHAPTER XIII 
ALL SOULS' DAY 

*'She came to the village church 

And sat by a pillar alone; 
An angel watching an urn 

Wept over her carved in stoned' 

Tennyson 

The Schuyler- Vernon engagement had been sudden and 
short. The wedding was to take place in St. Thomas' Church 
the second of November. The papers were already heralding 
it, and with it a recapitulation of the mysterious disappearance 
of the Vernon baby. 

Geraldine was reveling in her trousseau, for knowing that 
she was to marry the nephew of the rich Mrs. Lloyd, every 
modiste and milliner in town gave her unlimited credit. She 
was trying on one of her gowns that had just come home and 
called in her father to see it. While they were both admiring 
it, her maid brought up a box of flowers. 

"Open it, Daddy," she said. 

Gerald opened the box and took out a quantity of splendid 
Richmond roses. 

"Oh, horrors!" Geraldine exclaimed, "I never wear red. 
I told him I wanted La France roses to-night. How pro- 
voking — ^how stupid of him — " 

"Perhaps the florist made a mistake," Gerald ventured. 

"No, he didn't. Lloyd has been very distrait lately and 

did not pay attention. Red! A color I never wear. He 

must have been thinking of some dark-haired woman when he 
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ordered those things. By the way, Daddy, how about that 
great love affair of his that you heard of? Ha, ha, the girl 
didn^ keep a tight enough rope, did she? I wonder who she 
is? I wish I knew! And oh, I nearly forgot to tell you. I 
met Antonello Ferrari on the avenue this morning. We both 
got tied up by the traffic and stood close together. He told me 
curtly that Rosamond was well and happy in Italy, and that 
he had seen my engagement in the papers. He was polite and 
formal. He seems to be in this country a great deal, but I 
do not fear him now. I paid my debt with my child. He is 
satisfied." Geraldine was adjusting the gown while she spoke. 
** What's become of Corinne?" she asked, looking around for 
her maid. "She's never here when I want her. Get my 
sapphire-spray pin, will you, Daddy? — out of the chiffonier, 
second drawer. Thanks," as Gerald handed the jewel to her. 

"I've found out," she continued, looking in the mirror and 
trying effects by placing the ornament here and there, "that 
Mrs. Lloyd owns blocks of tenements that pay splendidly. 
Just think of all I'll have some day. There's Woodmont, her 
estate on the Hudson, and her big Fifth Avenue house which she 
is going to let us occupy immediately. Ah, when I get into 
that mansion I'll have a dozen servants on every floor?' 

Lloyd was distrait as Geraldine had said. The day after 
his parting with Clara he had made an appointment with Mrs. 
Grey to meet him down town where he told her his side of the 
story. He threw the blame entirely upon Clara. She had 
given him up first, and under the circumstances he considered 
himself free to act as he had. Mrs. Grey was in a very 
difficult position. In her private Opinion Clara had been out- 
rageously treated. On the other hand there was her long 
friendship with Lloyd to whom she was under deep obligations. 
She could not afford to lose hisi good will. It was not an agree- 
able interview for either of them, and after it Lloyd felt even 
more uncomfortable. He tried to ease his conscience by argu- 
ing that it was not as if Clara were dependent upon him 
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financially. She was not alone for she had Jane Grey, and she 
would soon feel better in the excitement of her debut. How- 
ever, he was far from being happy. He could not get over 
Clara's parting look. 

Once when hunting in the Adirondacks, he had shot a young 
doe, and as he came up to it, it made no moan ; but with the 
blood pouring from its mortal wound, it had given him such 
an appealing, reproaching look that he had been ashamed of 
his so-called ''sport." It was the same look that he had seen* in 
Clara's eyes, a look that said more than any words — it haunted 
him. 

He had met Ugolini. The singing master had of course 
known of his devoted attentions to Clara ever since they had 
taken that first ocean voyage together, and though no mention 
of their real relationship had ever been made, Ugolini was no 
fool. Apart from taking the greatest professional pride in 
Clara's voice, he had an almost fatherly affection for her and 
with his Latin code of honor on this subject he had never con- 
gratulated Lloyd upon his engagement to Mrs. Vernon. 
Ugolini's cordial and intimate manner had changed to one of 
formal disapprovaL 

As for Clara, there were times when she could scarcely be- 
lieve that Lloyd had actually forsaken her, that he would never 
again run in to see her in the same old way, that she would 
no longer sit in his box at the opera while they enjoyed their 
favorite music, that never again would she sail the seas with 
him as free as air. On the Modesta, where she had reigned 
as princess, the beautiful blonde would now be the queen. His 
words came back to her like knife stabs. Geraldine was the 
"small, dainty, fairylike kind that men die for." Was she 
big and clumsy then? And "like a boy," with her short hair? 
Oh, the regret of her hair! Another side to her unspeakable 
misery was that without acknowledging her engagement to her 
cousins she had given them to understand that some day she 
would many Lloyd. It was the humiliation of being jilted. 
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Oh, if the earth would only open and swallow her up! 

She closed and locked her Steinway Grand which had been 
one of Lloyd's presents. She would never sing again. Each 
night when she crept into bed weary and cold she cried until 
she fell asleep from the exhaustion of weeping. She could not 
eat, food seemed to turn to ashes in her mouth. There were 
so many things around that were continual reminders of 
Lloyd — ^his photographs, his comer of her library where he 
kept some favorite authors, and on the walls valuable paintings 
that he had bought and given her, odd cigars that he had tucked 
away. Oh, the place was full of his presence. Sometimes 
at the close of the afternoon when it had been his habit to drop 
irif she would hear the elevator stop, and a step that sounded 
familiar, and her heart would stand still for the second. It 
seemed as if it must be Lloyd. Yes, in another moment she 
would be in his arms, and this hideous dream would break. 
But the step would pass her door and die away down the 
corridor bringing back the sickening reality with its agpny of 
loneliness. And when the morning papers came, sEe read of 
his approaching marriage. 

On the day he married, she would go home to the farm, and 
walk once more on the little crescent beach where she had first 
met him. When the tide was high she would throw herself 
from the rocks and, without a struggle, sink down into the 
deep water — and that would be the end. Why should she 
live? Life was just one long, dreary waste without him. But 
she kept these thoughts to herself, and lay still upon her couch, 
mute in her suffering. 

Mrs. Grey, with all her sympathy and solicitous care, could 
do nothing to rouse her. When Clara failed to appear at 
Ugolini's studio he came to see her and was alarmed when he 
found her thin and waxen. In her beautiful eyes was a strange 
light, and there were dark circles around them from excessive 
weeping. Ugolini begged her to think of the goal to which 
she was so near. Were the money and years of hard study to 
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be thrown away? She only answered languidly that it did not 
matter now, as she had ceased to care. Then the old man 
urged her to see a doctor; but she would not. She was not ill, 
she had never been ill in her life, and she said to herself, "Can 
a doctor cure a broken heart?" She just wanted to lie still, 
undisturbed until the time came, for she would never live 
though Lloyd's wedding day. To think of his arms around 
another would drive her insane I 

The second of November dawned bleak and cold and wintry, 
but in the Vernon home all was bustle and excitement. The 
wedding was to be at noon and presents were pouring in, the 
caterers arriving, and telephone ringing. The bride's gown 
was of shell pink velvet, richly embroidered in gold thread and 
dull stones. Her hat, which was a fascinating bit of millinery 
art, was made of cloth of gold and her golden hair rivaled its 
brilliancy. Her small beautifully shaped feet were encased in 
gold slippers and stockings. Her bouquet of pink orchids lay 
on a table. Around her neck was a magnificent rope of pearls, 
the gift of old Mrs. Lloyd, and on her corsage a huge 
glittering bar of diamonds that had been bestowed by the 
groom. 

And Lloyd in his bachelor apartments was also dressing. 
That morning upon arising he had gone first to the window to 
see what the weather promised, and was greatly disappointed 
in finding black, silvered-rimmed clouds. 

Also he had seen an undertaker's car standing before the 
house opposite. Not a very cheerful sight to greet a fellow on 
his wedding-day! Before closing his trunk he had tossed in a 
pack of cards, and as he did so one of them fell out of the 
pack, face upwards. It was the ace of spades — the death 
card I 

Death was getting on his nerves! He went to the 'phone 
and called up Geraldine. The sound of her voice would dispel 
this gloom. She answered him gayly. Yes, indeed, die was 
all right — ^fine. Oh, never mind the weather, plenty of electric 
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light was as good as sunshine. She did not know he was so 
sentimental. 

He took a drink of whiskey, and after that he felt better. 
He must brace up, it was his wedding day. He had thought 
of this day so often, but in his mind's eye his bride had been 
tall, with black hair, and superb eyes. But now — ^well, it had 
been Clara's own fault. What were her parting words to 
him? **God," she had said, "will punish you." Was that a 
curse ? Pshaw ! He was becoming a superstitious fool ! What 
had he to worry about? This day had brought him a full ex- 
chequer and the most beautiful woman in New York, with 
whom he was madly infatuated. 

The church was decorated with pink chr3^anthemums and 
autumn leaves. While the guests were assembling, a celebrated 
violinist played until the bishop and two clergymen entered the 
chancel. The organ began the "Lohengrin March" and Lloyd 
Livingston Schuyler and his best man came out from the vestry 
and stood facing the congregation. Was it the heat of the 
crowded church, or the heady perfiune of the flowers that made 
him for a moment feel faint, while Geraldine, a dream of beauty, 
upon her father's arm was coming nearer and nearer? He 
pulled himself together as she approached, met her and led her 
up the chancel steps. The organ stopped playing. The solemn 
words of the Protestant Episcopal marriage service began. 

"Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here in the sight 
of God — ," and the ceremony proceeded. Then the bishop 
said,"Lloyd Livingston wilt thou take this woman?" and con- 
tinued the formula until — "and forsaking all others." But 
here Lloyd heard no more for it seemed to him that rushing 
waters were filling his ears, while above them Clara's voice 
rang out "God will punish you," and in a shadowy haze Clara 
stood white and trembling, waiting, still hoping against hope for 
him to keep faith with her. Even now there was yet time — 
and It took all his mental strength to answer- the bishop with 
the words, "/ «W//." 
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''Who giveth this woman to be married to thb man?" and 
Gerald Moore stepped forward. 

"Only a moment more before your final troth," the appari- 
tion in the shadow whispered. ''Where is your honor?" 

Lloyd felt the bishop place Geraldine's hand in his and heard 
him say, "Repeat after me — ^I, Lloyd Livingston, take thee, 
Geraldine — to my — ^wedded — ^wife." Medianically, Lloyd pro- 
nounced the first sentences — "for better, for worse — in sick- 
ness — ^and in health — to love and — ^to— cherish, till death us do 
part—" 

The bishop's voice sounded far away, the lights grew dim, 
faintness was coming on him again — He, who was as strong as 
an ox — ^was going — ^to— faint — 

"Till death us do part," said the bishop a second time. 

But the words stuck in Lloyd's throat. He could not utter 
them — they were his vow to Clara. 

" 'And nothing but death shall part us, Lloyd,* 
" 'Nothing but death, my own.' " 

''Rq[)eat after me," said the bishop peremptorily. 

Geraldine's blue eyes flashed an indignant inquiry. 

"— Tillr-death— us do-^art." 

At the last word the white apparition raised its arm like an 
avenging angel> "God," it cried, "will punirii you!" And it 
was gone. 

The triumphant strains of die "Mendelssohn March" pealed 
from the organ. 

A crowd had gathered on die opposite side of the street, 
but no one noticed a woman heavily veiled, nor heard the 
great sob that broke with the first sounds of the music through 
the open door. It told her that all hope was over. Lloyd 
whom she worshipped had linked himself forever to another 
and Clara drained her cup of bitterness to die dregs. She was 
on her way to the Grand Central Depot to take the train for 
the farm. When evening came and Lloyd and his bride were 
feasting together, she would be in the deep water below the 
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rocks — dead. But as the organ chimes rang out she forgot 
ever3rthing except that her heart was torn asunder, and she 
fled down the avenue, the ^arp wind swirling and blowing 
about her. Oh, let her get somewhere before she broke down 
completely. Anywhere away from those wedding bells, which 
were her death knell. She had reached the cathedral and in- 
stinctively ran up the steps. Some man held the door open for 
her as she rushed past him inside to a secluded corner where 
she cowered down upon her knees and let the scalding tears 
fall* A service was just over for there was the lingering odor 
of incense, and a few people were yet at their devotions. But 
no one heeded her. Oh, how lonely she was! And the aw- 
ful feeling of abandonment with its crushing shame bent her 
until ^e was almost prostrate. Her veil was wet and she 
threw it back. The church was dim, and no one knew her, 
and no one cared. 

The man who had held open the cathedral door, had fol- 
lowed her, but she had not heard his footsteps. He stood 
still a few yards behind her, shocked with pity at the force of 
her grief, for her whole form was shaking with sobs she was 
unable to suppress. He took a step nearer, stood still again, 
hesitating, then went up to her and said, "Miss Day?'' 

Clara started, half looked around, and quickly lowered her 
veil. 

"Miss Day, this is Antonello Ferrari. You passed me at 
the door, but you did not see me." He leaned over her and 
spoke in a gentle whisper, "Oh, do not cry so dreadfully. If 
death has taken some one very dear from you, do not mourn 
without hope. I am told that many Protestants come to 
our churches on this day — " 

Clara tried to control her weeping, and in a dioked voice 
faltered, '*Why— to-day?" 

"Don't you know?" he asked in surprise. 

"No—" 

"The second of November is All Souls' Day," he replied, 
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''and the Catholic Church the world over przy% for all its dead." 

A stifled sob came from under the thick veil. Antonello felt 
himself in a very embarrassing position. He had intruded 
upon her in her sorrow, and now he must say something to 
comfort her. 

''Is it not a beautiful thought," he continued, "that no 
matter what we may have been in this life, though our sins 
were as scarlet, or as black as night, that we will not be 
forgotten, that the living will join their prayers with those of 
the saints, and will intercede for us that all departed souls 
may rest in peace? I was here for the last Mass. I never 
miss this day. My own dear father and mother have gone, 
and when I die, the Church will pray for me — and oh, I 
shall need prayers — I shall need them badly." 

Something in Antonello's earnest tones struck a responsive 
chord in the heart of the unhappy girl, and she steadied her 
voice enough to say, "So shall I. Will you — ^when I am dead 
— will you — ^pray for me?" and she thought of the coming 
night. 

"Indeed, I will. But you're not going to die — " 

The uncontrollable crying had begun again. 

"Don't, oh, please don't," Antonello said kindly, then he 
dropped to his knees beside her. "You'll forgive my speaking 
won't you, Signorinaf Finding you here, on this day, I nat- 
urally thought you were grieving for some one you Had lost by 
death. But whatever your trouble may be you have come to 
the right place — " He took her hand, ^Cara Signorina, we 
are friends, are we not? Yes? Well then, one friend cannot 
let another cry all alone. No, no, let me do something for 
you, let me take you home." 

"I was — not — going home," Clara faltered, once more put- 
ting up her veil and wiping her eyes. 

'Then I'll take you wherever you're going — come," and 
Antonello raised her to her feet. '*Why, how pale you are," 
he exclaimed, for as they turned an electric light shone full 
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upon her face, " and youVe grown thin since I last saw you. 
Oh, I bch'cve I know what's the matter. YouVe been working 
too hard and this is at nervous breakdown." Clara turned 
away from him. "Don't mind because I've caught you cr3ang. 
I understand you temperamental artists. Haven't I seen 
Giorgio cry like a girl, yet there's not a more manly fellow 
living than he. It's high-strung nerves with you talented 
people — that's all. We ordinary mortals don't have them." 

They had reached the outer door of the cathedral by this 
time and as Antonello pushed it open, a gust of wind and a 
deluge of rain greeted him. He diut it again saying, "You 
wait here. Miss Day — I'll run over to the Union Club and get 
a taxi—" 

"Oh, no," Clara put out her hand to detain him, "please 
don't" she begged — "I — I am going out of town." 

"Out of town, a day like this — ^why, it's coming down in 
floods—" 

'^I must go—" 

"Is it business or pleasure?" Antonello asked standing 
squarely in front of her and intending to be master of the 
situation, for "Dolores Darcy" whom he had always seen as a 
brilliant, blooming rose and who was full of life and spirits, 
now looked like a ghost of that former self, crushed, and so 
weak that she leaned against the wall for support. "Business 
or pleasure?" he repeated. 

Clara's head bent, and her eyes drooped. 

As she did not answer, Antonello continued, "Well, never 
mind. Perhaps I asked an impertinent question. But which- 
ever it is you're not going out of town in this storm without 
having some lunch first — Now I'll only be a moment, you wait 
ri^t here—" 

Clara put her hand out again for a last remonstrance, but he 
waved her aside with a determined gesture, that said, "I'm 
managing this," and was gone. 

Clara, having taken no breakfast, was weak for want of food. 
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She had been alone with her grief for so long that It was a 
relief to feel herself guided by another. Antonello looked so 
strong and had been so kind and sympathetic Sh^ respected 
him for the manly way in which he had spokei^ about his faith. 
So what did it matter? Trains went every hour. He re- 
turned, having hailed an empty taxi that was passing at the 
moment. 

"Come," he said, "where shall it be? Delmonico^s, the 
Gotham, St. Regis—?" 

"Oh, no, no." All those places were associated with XJoyd, 
so she made the excuse, "Fm all blown to pieces by the wind — 
Tm not dressed — I'm not fit — " 

"Very welL I know of just die place, where it's quiet and 
refined and they have good food. In fact, I finance it — one of 
my little finandal skits. Will you come there?" 

Clara nodded, and let him take her by the arm and race with 
her down the steps through the rain and was in die car before 
she knew it. The avenue was crowded with vehicles, and 
Antonello looking from the window remarked, "There's just 
been a wedding at the churdi above here. What a strange day 
to choose — ^AU Souls' Day, the day of the dead!" 

Clara made no reply but kept her face averted, while he con- 
tinued almost as if talking to himself. "Thiere is an old say- 
ing 'Blessed are the dead that the rain rains on,' but, and a 
hard look settled upon his handsome countenance, while the 

words came out spiteftilly, " 'unlucky is the bride that the rain 

• * I* 

rams on. 

"Does that include the groom?" Clara asked, still keeping 
her face turned from him. 

"Naturally, bride and groom are one," and Antonello uncon- 
sciously shot another arrow into her tortured heart. 

"Do you know," he continued. "I'm awfully glad to have 
met you. I'm upset to-day. I think there must be restless 
spirits about — DioP^ he exclaimed as the rain came down in 
sheets, "we'll have to stop and buy an umbrella." 
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"I have nothing on that the rain will hurt," she replied. 

"Well, you don't want to get wet, it*s so uncomfortable." 

"I don't mind," and again she l(mged for the ten feet of 
water under the rocks. 

^It's not very good for your voice, to get a wetting," he 
remarked. 

"It doesn't matter," she answered, "for I shall never sing 
again." 

Antonello looked at her, then said half kindly, half im- 
patiently, "What nonsense, I know better. Fve been through 
all this with Giorgio— I've seen him slam down the piano and 
declare he'd never sing another note, and look at him now. 
You want to get hold of yourself, Miss Day. It's all nerves — 
I know — I'm a good doctor. You're on the verge of nervous 
prostration, and within a few weeks of your coming out! It's 
a shame, I'm not going to let it happen. Why, I'm looking 
forward to that first night of yours. Just think, I've never 
heard you sing! Here we are," as the taxi turned into a side 
street. 

A few moments more and they were seated at the far end of 
an attractive, little restaurant where Antonello was speaking 
rapid Italian to the proprietor, who had greeted them with obse- 
quious cordiality. He called a waiter who presently returned 
with something which Antonello insisted upon Clara drinking 
immediately. It warmed her to the marrow of her bones, and 
gave her a grateful, peaceful sensation. The man opposite to 
her seemed the best, and truest of friends. Antonello watched 
the color come back to the sweet, pale face, faintly at first, then 
more and more, and congratulated himself that this prescrip- 
tion had been the right one. 

There was a mirror in the wall beside them and she removed 
her veil and straightened her hat a trifle. Her short hair could 
not be disarranged by the wind. Ah — she was a sight now, 
she had "spoiled" herself I The beautiful Geraldine wouldn't 
have been such a fool as to cut off her hair! Geraldine 
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and Lloyd — her Lloyd — Acy were with their guests at their 
wedding-feast this moment, while she — 

•'Why, Miss Day, youVc got your hair blocked," Antonello 
exclaimed, ''isn't that what they call it? It's stylish, and 
awfully becoming." 

''Do you really like it?" Clara asked incredulously. 

"Yes, I do. Turn a little— so. Yes, it's extremely becom- 
ing and smart. You look about eighteen. Just suits you. 
Your features are soft and regular, you can stand the severity 
of it. Some girls can't — ^they make a mistake when they cut 
their hair. But not you — I like it inunensely." 

"It was very long and thick," Clara said plaintively. "It 
was below my knees." 

"Well,' it will come in all the longer and thicker for this 
cutting. In two or three years you'll have a finer head of hair 
than before." 

They took time over their luncheon, becoming better 
acquainted, and finding things in each other to like and admire 
that they had never noticed before. Antonello was soon going 
west on a business trip, he told her, but he would be back in 
December in due time for her debut. When she hinted that 
there might never be any such event, he laughed it to scorn. 
When he left her at her door, he thanked her for her society. 
"This would have been a trying day for me," he said, in his 
impressive, charming foreign manner, "but for you, Signorina." 

Clara raised her eyes questioningly. 

"There was something I did not care to think of," he ex- 
plained, ^'and you have helped me forget it, that is all — ^but I 
am in your debt." Then as he drove away, the thought of 
Geraldine rising again triumphant over circumstance in this 
second and brilliant marriage, made the old wretched feeling 
return, the unquenchable love and unutterable hate, with the 
insatiable desire to see her crushed. He had played his last 
card when he had taken her child, he must keep silent for- 
ever now. Only fate could help him hereafter. "Malle- 
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detto!'* he exclaimedi as he inwardly cursed her, "how I wish 
I could forget!" 

As Clara went up to her apartment in/ the elevator, the 
suicidal feeling took possession of her again. She would rest 
a few moments, call a taxi, and catch the first train she could 
make. It would be late and dark when she reached the farm, 
but that did not matter. She would look in at the window 
once and see dear Cousin Ed who loved her — ^who would have 
fought for her if she'd told him the truth. Well, it would 
soon be over, and to-morrow morning probably her dead body 
would be washed up on the sand where she had met Lloyd. 

She got out at her floor and rang her bell. When the door 
was opened, she saw Kittie Darcy! 

It was some time since the two cousins had met. "IVe 
run away," Kittie was answering in response to Clara's ques- 
tions, "I knew if I asked Muddie she wouldn't allow me to 
come." 

Kittie was eighteen now. The lanky angular child had filled 
out, her peroxide hair was pretty and becoming and her rounded 
youthful cheeks were so artistically rouged that they deceived 
even her parents. **You're not mad at me, are you, Qara?" 
she added. 

"Mad at you, Klittie darling? Why, of course not, but I 
must wire at once that you are safe with me." 

Clara went to the telephone and dictated ^ telegram to the 
downstairs ofHce to be sent at once. Then, turning to the 
young girl, "but Kitten, what made you come to-day?" 

"I believed you needed me, Clara," Kittie answered soberly. 
"Do you think because we live in the backwoods that we do 
not see the New York papers? I know that to-day Mr. 
Schuyler was married to some one else. I know that you 
loved him. Yes, I've known it always, and I know that some- 
thing terrible must have happened between you two, and Daddy 
is furious. If he were not laid up with rheumatism, he'd be 
here himself — " 
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Clara sank down upon the couch. 

^*Yes/' Kittie continued, ''and Muddie has been sore on 3rou 
for a good while, and I've overheard her say some things to 
Daddy — Oh, every one thinks that I don't know ansrthing 
about the world. But I do know, and I said to myself if 
what Muddie says is true, Clara will need me to comfort her, 
and if it isn't true, she'll be glad to see me anyway — " 

Qara had buried her face in the sofa pillows, and was cry- 
ing uncontrollably. 

"Clara, Clara, stop," Kittie pleaded, ''I don't care whether 
it's true or not I love you. You're just like my own sister, 
and I shall stand by 3rou through thick and thin — Oh, Lloyd 
Schuyler's a villain, a scoundrel, a blackguard — " 

''Hush, hush, Klittie," Clara moaned, "it was all my own 
fault — I quarrelled with him, I told him to go — I sent him 
away — " 

'^And now you want him back, I suppose." Kittie drew a 
chair up to the couch and put her arms around her cousin. 
"Don't cry, Clara," she said soothingly, "He isn't half nice 
enough for you. Great, tall, gawky, homely, washed-out 
blond — He's so blond I'm sure he's got Albino blood in him — 
If you'd married him you might have had pink-eyed children. 
There are lots of fellows a thousand times better looking than 
he is — Oh, keep still, Clara darling — ^just think how pretty 
you are yourself. My goodness, if I had your pretty side-face, 
I'd be skipping around in the movies — I wouldn't bother learn- 
ing long hard parts for operas. Oh dear — ^what can I tell you 
to cheer you up? Grandma Everet fell downstairs, did you 
know it? The doctor says maybe she'll never walk again — 
and Dwight's got to have all his teeth out. He's been having 
trouble with 'em ever since I can remember — and listen, Clara, 
the chimney caught fire on the old smoke-house and t^e thing 
burned to the ground — Now don't cry any more please — 
please — I'm right here, and I'm going to stick by 3rou, and 
some day something awful will happen to that old long-legg^ 
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villain. Why, he's old Clara, — ^Daddy says he's thirty-five!" 

Gradually Clara's crying subsided. She was very tired. 
She had lain awake all the night before, and Kittie kept up a 
sympathetic drone of which she took in nothing. Then her 
eyes closed and at last she forgot her troubles in sleep. 

When she awoke, she heard Mrs. Grey and Kittie talking 
together in the next room. "How long have I slept?" she 
called to them. 

"Three hours," Kittie answered coming in and switching on 
the lights, "and hurry up and get dressed for dinner, for we're 
all going to the theater this evening." 

"What?" 

"Yes, while you were asleep Mr, Ferrari 'phoned and when 
I told him I was here, he said that Giorgio was free to-night 
and that they would get a box for some jolly musical comedy, 
and Mrs. Grey is going to chaperone us." 

In vain Clara begged to be excused; but Kittie made it a 
personal matter. She never had any fun, she would not go 
without Clara, and if she loved her, she'd consider her poor 
little country cousin, and not be so selfish ! 

Late that night Clara suddenly remembered the pool under 
die rocks, but instead of lying in its depths, she was taking 
supper at the Plaza with Kitty, Giorgio, Jane Grey and — 
Antonello Ferrari. 



CHAPTER XIV 
WOOD AND IRON 

So nigh is grandeur unto dust. 

So near is God to man. 
When duty whispers low "thou must^ 

The youth replies "I can.** 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

The Schuylers were at home. Geraldine had not wished a 
prolonged honeymoon. She was in haste to occupy the big 
house opposite Central Park, which true to her promise Mrs. 
Lloyd had vacated and given over to the young couple. Ger- 
aldine intended to hold court and display her elaborate trous* 
seau, which was not yet paid for, before anything should hap" 
pen to the old lady. How exasperating it would be to have to 
put on mourning before she had ever worn any of her wonder- 
ful gowns. 

The house was a bower of flowers when they arrived, and 
Mrs. Lloyd was there to welcome them, greeting Geraldine as 
her "dear niece." She cornered her nephew saying that now 
she could die happy, adding sotto voce, "Your sweet little wife, 
dear boy, must never know about Clara Day. It would break 
her heart," and Lloyd's expression had changed, and he had 
replied testily; "Please don't ever mention her. Aunt Julia, I 
can't stand it." 

Old family servants greeted the new master and mistress, 

and as Geraldine went up to her rooms she decided that the 

regime of this establishment should be changed. She wanted 

none of these antiquated beings around her. She v/ould have 
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young, good-looking footmen in livery, and smart, pretty 
maids. At last she was on the crest of wealth and social dis- 
tinction, and oh, the satisfaction of being able to lord it over 
her sister-in-law! No more patronage from Marion Vernon 
Curtis, without whose help she could scarcely have got along 
during her widowhood. And as at her first wedding she had 
congratulated herself that she had been able to dispense witii 
Antonello Ferrari, so she again thought of him. If she'd mar- 
ried him she would have had plenty of money, but Antonello 
was just a nouveau riche upstart, and no matter how much of 
Pedrone's gold he could lay his hands on, or how much he 
made, he had no position in his own country and never would 
have. He was certainly much better looking than Lloyd, but 
pshaw! she had looks enough for both of them. 

Mrs. Lloyd declined their invitation to stay to dinner, so 
the bride and groom dined alone. They entered the stately 
dining room with its soft candle light, and Lloyd led Geraldine 
to her seat at the head of the table. This made him realize 
more than anything else that he was actually married, yet he 
felt that he scarcely knew his wife any better now than when 
he had led her from the altar three weeks before. There was a 
crust about her that nothing seemed to thaw. She treated 
him with formality and exacted formality in return. She was 
distant, cold, repelling. Her attitude was: '*I am a beautiful 
and costly ornament. Look at me, but don't touch me." 

For years Lloyd had pictured the pleasure of transforming 
this stiff mansion into the warmth of a home fireside, and he 
was now conscious of a dull disappointment. The butler 
filled his champagne glass many times, but even so, conversa- 
tion lagged. 

At last Geraldine remarked, witfi a little childish pout, 'Tve 
waited all through dinner Lloyd, for you to say something 
about my gown — about me." 

Her gown was a bit of scanty drapery covered with irides- 
cent beads, which with every moment flashed in a different 
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color. Her slender arms, white as snow-wreaths, and her ex- 
quisite face with its crown of golden hair had never been more 
beautiful than now, and in the subdued light she was like 
a glowing prism that had taken the form of female loveliness. 
She had saved this costume for her first home dinner. She 
wished her husband always to think of her as a spirit of beauty 
who had condescended to grace his board, and she knew the 
value of first impressions. If there were any lingering mem- 
ories of the girl whom she had dethroned, she was going to 
stamp them out at once. 

Lloyd's eyes rested critically for a moment upon his dainty 
glistening vis-a-vis , then he replied; "My dear, you know 
already how mudi I admire you. As for your gown, it is a 
marvelous creation, and you remind me of an icicle when the 
sun strikes upon it." 

"Yes? And are you not going to give me a toast?" 

"With pleasure," and he took up his glass. As he did so, 
Geraldine seemed to fade from his sight. Across the gleam of 
their wedding silver, across the flowers, and the tapers' shine, 
another form appeared, with dusky hair, and beautiful, pleading 
eyes whose long lashes swept the cream and rose tints of 
her sweet young face, and Clara was before him, tender 
and responsive, full of human love and passion. He 
suddenly rose to his feet, and lifting the sparkling wine 
towards her exclaimed, "Sweetheart!" and drained the 
glass. 

When he sank down in his chair again the vision was gone 
and Geraldine was looking at him with a sullen expression. 
"You have not married a young girl, Lloyd," she said sarcasm 
tically, "and I understand certain ways of the world. Also, I 
have lived abroad where the illicit is even more en evidence 
than it is here, and I am aware that the word Weetheart' 
in the general sense, is the term in which a man speaks to his 
mistress. I object to it, and I ask you please never to address 
me in that way again." 
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"And may not a man's wife be his sweetheart as well?*'^ 
Lloyd answered hotly. **I think she can be, if she chooses. 
However, I will take pains not to offend you in the future," 
and the dinner came to as frigid a conclusion as the frozen 
fruits of the dessert. 

The next afternoon on his way to the Metropolitan Club, 
Lloyd met Ugolini on the avenue apd spoke to him as if he 
had forgotten the latter's coolness before his marriage. He 
knew of course the reason and tried to cover a certain einbar^ 
rassment by a cordially blustering gre^ng. 

Ugolini merely responded politely. 

"And what did you think of the w^dd^i^PV Lloyd asked,, 
determined to bluff it out. 

"I was not at your wedding, Lloyd." 

"No?" in surprise. 

"No," the old man replied emphatically, and walked on. 

It had cost Ugolini something tq stay away from this wed- 
ding. It was a distinctive society affair, and he was. worldly 
enough to want it said that Fidone Ugolini's social position^ 
in New York was equal to his professional one. But his re- 
sentment and his old-school chivalry regarding the wrongs of 
his favorite pupil would not perpiit his. attending it. He 
crosssed over to the Central Park side and continued up the 
avenue thinking of Clara and this blight that had darkened 
her young life. She would soon be called for rehearsals and 
it would be the keenest disappointment tp hxcfx, li Darcy should 
fail. In all his experience he had never taught any young 
woman who had so much in her favor (or a successful operatic 
career, and for this reason also he felt profound resentment 
against Lloyd Schuyler. If Darcy tibr^w it all up, Lloyd 
would be responsible for having destroyed the ambition of 
this unusually gifted girl. It was customary with Ugolini ta 
take a walk late in the afternoons. To-day, though the end 
of November, one might have mistaken, it for spring, had it 
not been for the leafless trees, and when he reached Seventy-^^ 
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:6econd Street, he turned into the park and followed the path 
to the small lake. 

This same hour of the afternoon was the hardest of all for 
Clara, for it was Lloyd's time to drop in, and she had made 
it a point always to be at home, ready to receive him; her 
rooms full of his flowers, and the lights turned on under their 
pretty rose-colored shades so that he should never come into 
ii gloomy place after the hard mental work of his day. Then 
ho would relax, and smoke, while she played softly or sang 
for him, and they would make some delightful arrangements 
for dinner, theater, opera, or trip in the car. She would bask 
in his presence, and when he was gone be happy in the knowl- 
edge that to-morrow would bring him again. But there were 
no more "to-morrows." Her promised husband was married to 
smother, and as the days went by her heartache and longing 
grew worse in the direness of her calamity. 

Antonello Ferrari had unwittingly frustrated her plan for 
ideath on Lloyd's weddingrday, and then Kittie had appeared 
as a little comforter and been allowed to stay with her for a 
week, and Antonello and Giorgio had vied with each other as 
to who should give them the best time. She would much 
rather have stayed quietly ^at home and let her grief have full 
sway than mask it in company with happy people; but feeling 
her responsibility, she had allowed herself to be dragged around 
by the untiring Kittie, especially when Giorgio was with them, 
for there was an unmistakable interest between those two, 
most apparent on the young girl's side. 

When Mr. Darcy came to take Kittiti home he had re- 
marked that he would like tP "horsewhip Lloyd Schuyler;" 
whereupon Clara had taken all the blame to herself, 
acknowledging that a secret engagement had existed but 
that she had become very angry and told Lloyd to go. 
She had given her story ip «uch a way that Mr. Darcy's 
hands were tied, though he longed to take Schuyler by 
the collar and tell him just what he thought of him. 
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But after G>usin Ed and Kittie ' were gone the terrible 
longing and loneliness returned with redoubled force. Her 
heart's blood had been staunched, l)ut the agonizing pain of 
the wrench remained, and the loss of the companionship of 
love, together with the thought that that love had been given 
to another, w^s at times almost more than she could bear, and 
it made her long for death. 

She had been strictly brought up to believe that marriage 
was inviolable, and it never occurred to her that she might 
some day win Lloyd back, be the heroine of a scandal, a high- 
priced divorce, a hasty marriage, and happy once more. None 
of these thoughts entered her mind. She was straightforward 
and unsophisticated, ignorant of complex reasoning, and Lloyd, 
to whom her innocent unworldliness was refreshing, had not 
cared to enlighten her. No, he was gone, gone, forever gone. 
Nothing but the death of this fair Geraldine could mate him 
hers again. Devotedly, passionately, as she loved Eim, it 
would have shocked and horrified her had he wi^ed to come 
back to her, a married man. 

So everything was over for her. Joy had gone out of life. 
At times she was dazed and stupefied from the blow; again, 
she was capable of the most acute suffering. She did not 
understand herself. She was no longer Clara Day, no longer 
a woman, just the woof and the warp of outraged heartbreak, 
and sickening bodily loneliness. 

She had few friends, Lloyd had always discouraged her 
n^aking them, and he had filled her life so completely that she 
had not missed them. As to her musical associates, he had 
insisted that the intercourse be merely on a business and pro- 
fessional basis. She had no friend's house to run into, no one 
to come to see her; and the hours hung long and heavily. 
Even Antonello Ferrari was out west. He had sent her post' 
cards with some friendly messages, but for nearly a week she 
had not received any and they meant a great deal to the solitary, 
sensitive girl. 
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To-day she was particularly depressed. Among the society 
items in the morning paper, she had noted the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Livingston Schuyler from their honeymoon, 
and though she knew it would increase her misery, she felt 
an unaccountable desire to see the big house occupied. She 
was so wretched an3rway; one more drop of bitterness did not 
count. She threw on the first wraps that came to hand ; there 
was no one to care how she looked now, and she had lost 
interest in herself. 

Clara lived on the west side, but a walk through the park 
was nothing to her. She was used to tramping for miles on 
country roads, and it was not long before the line of the Fifth 
Avenue houses was visible through the bare trees. As her 
eyes sought one corner mansion, lights appeared on the first 
floor, then on the second and third up to the top, and she 
drew a quick breath with a little cry, for again she felt the 
sharp knife-stab. The golden-haired beauty was making ready 
to welconoe her husband just as she had done at this same 
hour. "Oh, Lloyd, Lloyd,*' she moaned, **can it be pos- 
sible?" 

She was near the small lake and the suicidal inclination drew 
her towards it. The sun set early these short days, and half 
an hour afterwards it was dark. Then the nurses and child- 
ren and boys sailing their toy-boats would be gone, ^e could 
watch her chance, walk into the Water, drop face downwards, 
and it would soon be over. When Lloyd was at dinner with 
his real princess, her aching heart would have stopped beating. 
She would be beyond the power of suffering any more. She 
sat down upon a bench to wait, her head bowed, in an attitude 
of utter dejection. 

"Ah, Signorina Darcy, good evening.'* 

She looked up and saw Ugolini. 

"Good evening. Maestro," she replied listlessly. 

"Do not' sit, Signorina," Ugolini began in solidtous tones. 
"It is too damp, too late in the season. Ah, how you trifle 
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with that glorious voice! One cold, one hoarseness — perhaps, 
one pneumonia!" 

^I should be glad to have pneumonia if it would make me 
die." l^ere was such a hopeless expression in her eyes that 
were raised to his that Ugolini could not fail to understand 
her and he said tenderly, 

"Ah, I know, I know, figlia mia. I have watched this ever 
since the summer we were all together on the Modesta, and I 
worried. But then I thought, *Lloyd loves her, he loves her 
truly,* yet still I worried, then — " Ugolini paused, **I had 
hoped my little Darcy trusted her old Maestro enough to come 
to him for sympathy in this her dark hour?" 

"Oh, I do trust you, dear Maestro, but what could you do 
for me? Look — " and Clara rose pointing tragically as she 
spoke, "look over there! That was to be my house, the home 
he promised me, and there is another woman in it All the 
love that I have given him for three years lost for one moment 
of anger! How can I sing? My love for Lloyd was what 
made me sing, what gave me courage, what made me thank 
God for my life. Oh, love is life. It is God, faith, courage, 
everything; and now that it is gone, and there is no one to 
care, I am nothing," and she repeated with a dry sob, "noth- 
mg. 

As she ceased speaking, the arm that had been outstretched 
in the direction of the Schuyler mansion fell. Ugolini caught 
it, and drew her to him with gentle force. **You are your own 
precious self," he said, "and too good for such a man as Lloyd 
has proved himself to be. I would not attend his wedding for 
Dolores Darcy's sake and — " 

"Oh, dear Maestro," Clara interupted, "do not let me spoil 
your friendship with Lloyd. I am but a new friend compared 
with him." 

"No man is my friend who does what he did," Ugolini re- 
plied decidedly. "If he were my own son I would turn him 
from my door, and my little Darcy will think no more of a 
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man so unworthy of the great love she gave him/' 

''Oh, don't talk against Lloyd/' Clara pleaded, '1 believe he 
loves me still, only he's been hypnotized by a wicked woman. 
Yes, I know she's wicked, for she made a wicked, cruel man of 
him. After he met her he was not himself. Oh, do you 
think I do not know Lloyd? I know every characteristic, how 
he thinks, how he argues. And this wcnnan changed him. If 
she'd been an old friend, I would not have felt it so terribly, 
but she was a stranger — a complete stranger. She made him 
mad about her — He did not really act sane when he came to 
tell me, he — " 

"Stop, stop, figlia miaf* and Ugolini put Clara's fur collar 
that had slipped down upon her shoulders tight around her 
neck," think no more of him, speak no more of him. You are 
young, fair to look at, and talented ; and it is untrue to say 'no 
one cares.* I care, and — " he added soberly "God cares. He 
has given you this precious gift, it was not given to be thrown 
away. Listen to the old Maestro. There is no one who has 
truly and deeply loved and lost, who has not become purer and 
better for it ; for the Altar of Love stands on holy ground, and 
its flames chasten as well as burn. Yes, and they leave their 
light in the mind so that it understands many things more 
clearly, and makes it reach out to higher and deeper thoughts, 
where the soul finds itself. So everything is not gone. Is 
Love, which is divine, a thing of air? Ah, no. The seed that 
you have sown in sadness and watered with your tears is not 
dead. It waits in the present darkness to bear you some 
blossom in the future. 'Love is the crown and crucifixion of 
life which proves its divinity,' and this should make one splen- 
did woman of you if you take it right." 

Clara was silent for a moment while the old man watched 
her pityingly, then she sighed, 

"But the loneliness I" 

"Fear not my child. Love will come again." 
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"Oh, no, no;" Clara cried, "I shall never love any one again!'' 

"So you think, so you think," he said consolingly, %ut often 
the second love is the sweetest and the happiest, and the 
next time it comes it shall be the love of a good husband." 

^'Don't, please don't," Clara entreated, "I could never love 
again, and I vtrill never marry, and" she added bitterly, "what 
man would marry me if he knew?" 

"Oh, bah!" exclaimed Ugolini with impatience, "So you' 
think, so you think! Let us walk, see the sun is almost down 
and it becomes chilly." 

Together they walked on towards the west side in silence^ 
the man who was going down Life's hill and the woman who 
was ascending with a burden seemingly heavier than she could 
bear. If he only could lighten it for her. He could not 
see her in her youth and sweetness sink under its weight, and 
so far he felt that he had made little, or no impression. She 
was in a state of mind verging upon melancholy, and her misery 
wrung his heart. 

Just then an ear-splitting noise above them caused them to 
look up and see an air ship. It was flyiiig low, but suddenly 
soared upward, higher and higher. 

"I always feel a sort of awe when I see an air ship," Clara 
remarked as they paused to watch it, "I never cease wonder- 
ing how a great thing of wood and iron can be made to rise. 
Heavy wood and heavy iron, the very things that should make 
it fall?" 

"And does it say nothing to you, this wood and iron?" 
Ugolini asked quickly. 

"Only that it might come down and crush me," she replied, 
"and I wish it would." 

"Clara." She turned her white sad face to him. It was 
the first time he had ever called her by her Christian name, 
"Clara, you have a lesson in that air ship. It rises by the very 
things that try to drag it down ; do you not see ?" 
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"No." 

"Your troubles, figlia mia, are heavy; they are the wood and 
iron of life, do you understand?" 

Clara was thoughtful for a moment then answered mourn- 
fully, "I understand that my suffering is as great as if a piece of 
splintered wood was thrust into my heart, and I suppose the 
iron is that weight upon my soul." 

"Yes, but you may be raised above the sufiFering by this 
same wood and iron, just like the air ship. That which 
causes you to sink into the depths may also cause you to rise. 
The Wood is the bitterness which tones the spirit, and the 
iron i^ that force which gives strength to the will. Shall my 
little Darcy be guided by her old Maestro who loves her well? 
Who wishes to see her rise, high, high above the one who has 
dragged her down. Who wishes to see her a successful singer, 
a good and happy wife to some honorable man? It remains 
with herself to act. Will sh^ take the tonic of wood and 
iron as Ugolini prescribes?" 

"What IS the way?" 

"First, destroy everjrthing diat is associated with Lloyd 
Schuyler—" 

'^Oh!" 

"Yes," insisted Ugolini, "his pictures, his letters. What 
good to keep them? They make you cry, get rid of them. 
What is too valuable to destroy, sell, or give away? Darcy 
has her own money. She can buy for herself, and she will 
soon have a fortune from her voice. When that is done, 
begin at once to practice — to-night. And to-morrow morning, 
come for a lesson and further instruction. If she will follow 
this advice she will begin to care for herself and others once 
more, be happy once more — " 

"Oh, how can I part with ever3rthing that is dear to me?" 
Clara interrupted. 

"The tonic is bitter, but there is strength in every dose. All 
these things are constant reminders, that is why you must put 
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them away. Sec, my little one, it is like this. I watch you 
drink from a glass of sickly water and I say, 'empty your glass 
and I will fill it with a clean, fresh, healthful drink.' But you 
hand it to me with the dregs at the bottom. What good 
to pour in the clear water so? Still, you hold tight your glass 
and say, *I love what I have, pour in your fresh water on top, 
but let me keep my dregs* — " 

**Ah — " Clara's expression changed, "I see." 

''Now," he asked, with a kind, earnest look in his soft 
brown e3res, "will she take the tonic?" 

"The wood and iron of life," Clara half whispered to her- 
self, "the bitter wood that tones the -spirit and the iron that 
shall give strength to the will." Then aloud, "Yes, I will take 
it." 

^^Brava, La DarcyP' he exclaimed gladly, ''and she will 
promise to obey, promise on her word of honor!" 

"Yes, dear Maestro, I promise." 

"Ah, I knew she was made of no ordinary day, my little 
Darcy," Ugolini said cheerfully as they started to walk again, 
he keeping on across the park with her, trying to renew the 
lost interest in her work. By the time they reached her door, 
he felt he had succeeded; for she lingered talking of her 
approaching debut and other professional matters until he said 
at last in his stilted English, "This warm day has occasioned 
the damps. Run in, fifflia mia, before it harms the golden flute 
in that pretty throat, and to-morrow at ten — a rivederci/* ^ 

As soon as Clara entered her apartment, without waiting to 
remove either hat or coat, she unlocked her piano, sat down 
and began one of Sousa's marches. She made no pretense of 
her playing, but she played well, even brilliantly. She had a 
musician's hand, heavy, handsome, large and white, and the 
room rang with the stirring music and splendid march time. 
It was for her own march into battle — the battle with herself. 

Then she flung off her wraps, and before she had time to 
think, or retract, photographs of Lloyd were taken from frames^ 

1 Good-by. 
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dressing-table and walls, demolished and deposited in a scrap 
basket. Like a cyclone she went through her rooms. Hat 
bands of the yacht Modesto, dance cards, programs of enter- 
tainments they had enjoyed together, and innumerable trinkets 
that seemed actually part of Lloyd until she had filled the 
basket three times, dumping the contents into a huge paper 
that she had spread out upon the floor. Then she sorted from 
closets and drawers, govms and hats, and pretty dainty things 
that had special associations, and padced them into an empty 
trunk. She would send them to Jane Grey's nieces who had 
very little. She would get an entirely new wardrobe. Last, 
and hardest of all, were the letters. Boxes of them! A col- 
lection of three years. Should she read them once more and 
have one last cry? No. The iron in the tonic was working. 
**The iron is the force that gives strength to the will. Char- 
acter, strength, will-power," she whispered, "my word of 
honor." Then bravely, though it was severing the tenderest 
fibers of a human heart, she tore the letters in bits. Some 
sent the sharp pain, like a knife thrust, through her so cruelly 
that she faltered, but she knew if she gave way and shed one 
tear she would fail. So she tore on, fives, tens, dozens — ^hun- 
dreds until her hands ached, while to keep out other thoughts 
she repeated mentally, ''The wood and the iron which cause 
us to fall, shall also cause us to rise." 

At last exhausted but unflinchingly she finished. There 
was a great pile in the middle of her room. With difficulty 
she wrapt up the bundle. She wished no assistance in this 
work, and finally the cords were knotted and tied. Then she 
rang for her maid. "Take this away," she said in a steady 
voice, "it is trash." 



CHAPTER XV 

THE GOLDEN FLUTE 

'^Music the fiercest grief can charm, , 

And fate's severest rage disarm*' 

Pope 

Among Clara's morning mail was a notice frcxn the Met- 
ropolitan Opera to report for rehearsals on the following 
Thursday. Another letter was from Antonello Ferrari asking 
for the date of her debut as he wished to be in New York for 
that occasion. Nice, kind, good-looking Antonello Ferrari — 
he had not forgotten her after all. This brought back some 
of the interest in herself. How glad she was that she had met 
Ugolini the day before; otherwise when the final summons had 
come she might have, in a fit of despair, broken her contract. 
She was at Ugolini's studio promptly at ten, for she now 
meant to devote her whole time and attention to her work. 
Ugolini gave her an extra long lesson and told her to gp at 
once to Madame Navona and run through the three parts that 
she had been given, This little Italian woman had grown to 
be fond of Clara and a friendship had sprung up between 
them. 

Madame Navona accompanied Clara to rehearsals, and the 
latter was initiated into the mysteries behmd the curtain. It 
was with a sensation of awe that she realized she was actually 
in fellowship with the **great ones." 

She saw something of the petty jealousies and uncontrollable 

tempers that she had heard of, though every one treated her 

with courtesy. The conductor rapped his stand imperatively 

at times, and some spoke to one anothefr with familiarity, 
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while others were stiffly polite. There were many interrup- 
tions, and scenes repeated, and Clara wondered at each re- 
hearsal why she was not d}ring with nervousness before all 
these singers who had made their names, but supposed the 
sadness that had come into her life had dulled every other feel- 
ing. 

At rehearsals she sang ''Manon" with charm, ''Aida" 
with style, but the music of 'Taust" brought out the peculiar 
wild sweetness of her voice, and she was greeted with cries 
of ''braval brava!" from her co-artists. The manager and 
conductor were delighted with her rendering of "Marguerite." 
The tenor was loud in his praise, Giorgio Seamed with satis^ 
faction, while the stage-manager complimented her on her 
dramatic ability. Clara found the rehearsals novel and in- 
teresting, though she was tired out when she came home and 
would lie down and fall to sleep. She was taking good 
care of her health now. 

She was not surprised when she received word that she was 
to make her debut in the role of Marguerite. The eighteenth 
of December was the date set. Giorgio was cast for Mephis- 
topheles for that same performance. Madame Navona 
went with Clara to see costumers, and arranged all de- 
tails. 

But Clara's enthusiasm was gone. Lloyd had taken such 
an active interest in her prospects, and had talked so constantly 
of this event, and of how proud he would be when he could 
say that he had discovered this new star, and all the joy of 
success would come to her through what he might feel she 
merited, and her whole desire had been to shine for his sake. 
But no lover whose hopes and interests were attuned to hers 
would watch her breathlessly on that night, and the ''Anges 
purs," that was to have been sung for him alone would now 
be rendered to a heartless, critical audience whom she must 
win. So the old endiusiasm had changed into cold, determined 
ambition, no longer for the pride of Lloyd Schuyler, but to 
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glorify herself. "Love your own precious self," Ugolini had 
told her, and she was going to do it. 

At this juncture she had an unexpected offer to sublet her 
apartment furnished, which she accepted. She would go to a 
small hotel, where she would have no care and no associations 
and lease the place in which she had been more or less compro- 
mised by Lloyd's visits. 

Madame Navona came with her as chaperone. It was a 
great thing for the teacher to spend the winter in ease with 
Miss Darcy, and have a salary befsides. Clara knew that even 
if she wanted her, Mrs. Grey could not leave her own apart- 
ment. Moreover, since the rupture with Lloyd, there had 
been a slight strain between them. Mrs. Grey for her own in- 
terests must keep "on the right side" of him, and was there- 
fore inclined to take his part, since "Clara in a temper had 
broken their engagement." 

Although in her new surroundings there were no reminders 
of Lloyd, it was not easy to keep from thinking of him, and 
many bitter doses of the tonic of "wood and iron" had to be 
swallowed. 

The interim passed rapidly and the eighteenth of December 
was at hand. Mrs. Darcy, true to her objections to Clara's 
becoming a "public singer," would not countenance it, but 
Kittie and her father arrived promptly that morning and 
sto];H>cd at the same hotel. Lloyd Schuyler's name was not 
mentioned. 

"I shall be sick with nervousness for you, Clara," Kittie 
declared. "When you begin to sing I shall turn icy cold. 
I'm sure I'll scream, or faint!" 

'Tor Heaven's sake, don't do /W," Clara answered, "Then 
I shall have stage fright. So far I haven't. IVe always 
known I could sing, and I'm only going to prove it, that's all." 

Though Clara boasted of no nervousness, she was full of 
the suppressed excitement that takes the form of an unnat- 
ural calm, which, as the day wore on, became more tense, and 
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she was glad when Mr. Darcy went down town on business, 
and Giorgio took Kittie to tea, for she felt the need of being 
alone. 

AntoncUo Ferrari was back in town and had made plans 
for a supper party in a private dining room at the Waldorf 
after the opera, and had told her to invite whom she chose. 
She had asked all the cast, Ugolini, the manager, and the 
conductor. £ver3rbody was so good to her, so polite and nice, 
she ought to be happy, but there would be a vacant place at 
that supper party that no one could fill. Oh, Lloyd! Lloyd! 

She dined early in her room and left with Madame Navona. 
At the stage door they parted, Madame Navona giving her 
affectionate encouragement and Clara proceeded to her dress- 
ing room. 

Ferine, the dresser, at once began to remove Clara's street 
gown and envelope her in a long kimona for the make-up. 
Clara had practiced ''making herself up," and thought she 
knew how to use the various grease paints, powders and pencils, 
but when Ferine scowled and suggested purple, instead of 
brown over her eyes, shook her head at the slight rouging, and 
impatiently rubbed too much powder off her nose, Clara came 
to the conclusion that she had better surrender to experienced 
hands and saw the quick improvement. However, when it 
came to beading her lashes, she rebelled. But the woman with 
a calm "II le faut. Mademoiselle^ persisted in the unpleasant 
process. 

When the dressing was completed Clara looked into the 
long mirror and was more than satisfied. The old-fashioned 
regulation train of Marguerite was discarded. The ankle- 
length gown of pale blue and white gave the correct idea of 
the simple village-maid, and suited Clara's own girlish lines. 
The blond wig in two braids Ferine declared was most becom- 
ing, and when every detail of the costume was adjusted she ex- 
claimed, *^ Mademoiselle est ravissanteT Clara knew the 
praise was genuine, and her eyes, which to-night were a 
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deep, dark blue, burned like gems from intense excitement. 
Just then Giorgio knocked at the door to say that Antonello 
had collected all his friends, and they were going to give her 
an ovation, and pointed to a line on the program which made 
her heart flutter. 

"Marguerite Dolores Darqr (Debut) /* 

"Faust," ever popular, draws a crowd, and being a debut 
as well, the house was packed. The Schuylers* box was in the 
grand tier and their day "odd Mondays," but for this date 
Lloyd had exchanged with a friend and his party occupied 
the first parterre box on the right side. He made the excuse 
to Geraldine that he had not heard "Faust" this season, and 
when this opera fell on their day they might have some other 
engagement. But his real reason for the exchange was to have 
a close view of Clara. He believed her eyes would seek him in 
the familiar spot and he did not wish her to know he was 
there. When she came on, he could sit back in the shadow and 
see without being seen. 

Mrs. Schuyler's delicate beauty had won her the name of the 
"Schuyler Lily," so she affected white. As they entered the 
box she put down a bouquet of Ulies of the valley, fabulously 
expensive at this season, and the long white ribbons that tied 
it streamed over the rail. 

When they were seated, she reiAarked to her husband, 
"Debuts are always interesting, do you know anything about 
this Dolores Darcy?" 

"One usually picks up something of these musical debut- 
antes," he replied indifferently, "and I hear she is very promis- 
ing." Then he turned to one of their guests and the conver- 
sation became general until the prelude called for silence. 

Behind the scenes the great enterprise of art and music moved 
with the regularity of a machine. The chorus in their me- 
diaeval costumes were grouped out of sight, stage hands and 
electricians at their respective posts stood alert waiting for 
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their signals, and firemen were stationed in the wing^ ready 
to quell the slightest alarm. 

Giorgio, bigger and taller than any of the others, almost 
handsome in his satanic make-up, was singing the duet with the 
tenor at the close of the prologue, and Clara, sitting in her 
dressing room with her door open, kept an eye on the clock. 
Before that minute hand had circled another hour she would 
have made a reputation— or failed. 

She was having her stage fright. 

Would she by any chance bring out a horrible false note? 
Or would her voice break from sheer nervousness and give 
way altogether? She had heard of such things. She had 
chosen the name of Dolores, which means sorrow, and it had 
brought her sorrow. Would it bring her failure as well? 
How had she ever had the presumption to attempt an oper- 
atic career? How could she, unknown and obscure, dominate 
that vast audience? She was losing her nerve — there was an 
understudy — She tapped the floor with her foot, and her 
throat became diy. She made a sign to the French woman 
and said, ''Some water, please." 

Ferine brought it to her. 

"Do not give in to that, Mademoiselle," she remonstrated. 
Ferine had been with many an aspirant on their first night and 
knew the symptoms. "One swallow, no more." She took the 
glass from Clara's hand, then added, "You will be all right, 
as soon as you hear your music and see the lights." 

"Fm seeing everything in a blur," Clara answered restlessly 
as she looked at the clock again. 

A messenger knocked saying that Frofessor Ugolini wished 
to speak to her for a moment. He was at the stage entrance 
on Fortieth Street and Clara rose. Ugolini had privileges at 
the Metropolitan. His eyes lit up with admiration as he saw 
her approach. "Che bellezzar ^ he exclaimed, and kissed her 
hand with Italian gallantry. 

1 "What beauty I" 
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"Dear Maestro, I am frightened," she faltered. 

"Sciochezza! ^ Darcy frightened, for why?" "What a house 
— ^not even standing room!" 

Clara whispered nervously, "I wonder if — if he is here?" 

"Yes," Ugolini answered. "I saw him in the loBBy and for 
that reason, my little Darqr will be steady. Take the tonic. 
Rise by the wood and iron that he has weighted you with^ 
and as the airship pulls up its great load so that no one ever 
thinks how heavy it is, but only of it slightness and grace, so> 
shall it be the same with you, figlia mia. Rise, fly, soar, and! 
die weights will drop down upon his own soul. You have it 
all within yourself. When you step before the footlights you 
are on a battle-groimd. You must conquer — and you will." 

The curtain was up again, and Clara was standing beside 
Giorgio back of the wings while the baritone sang the "medal" 
scene. With a pressure of the hand Giorgio left her for a 
nearer position to take his cue. She heard his. thundering^ 
"Pardon — Parmi vous de grace*' as he made his entrance and a 
moment later began the "Calf of Gold" that had made him 
famous. 

On the other side of the footUghts Geraldine listened with 
a startled, puzzled expression. Then the Pension Ferrari 
rose to memory, and Giorgio the chore-boy was singing below 
the window as he worked. It happened that she had never 
heard Dalbero sing before, and when she had casually observed 
his name in the papers it had not occurred to her that the young 
bass who had taken New York by storm could be the foundling 
"George of the Tree" — delfalbero, abbreviated, Dalbero! She 
had heard him sing the Calf of Gold in his native language — 
The opera to-night was in French— could it be — ? 

The sonorous voice resounded familiarly in her ears. 

" ^Le veau d'or est vainquer des dieux; 
Dans son gloire 
Derisoire — * *' 

3 Nonsense I 
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It was he! She raised her opera s;lass to have a better 
look at him. Yes, it was! This singer could unfold a tale if 
he ever recognized her. How much, she wondered, was Dal- 
hero in Antonello's confidence? He had been the latter's 
servant, but now they were doubtless "as thick as thieves" — 
thieves J that was an unpleasant word. Pshaw! He would 
not dare. Besides there was a truce between Antonello and 
herself now, and Dalbero had nothing personal against her. 

The seductive strains of the "Faust Waltz" floated from 
the orchestra, the ballet was on, and Clara advanced into the 
wings. She was very nervous. While she mentally repeated 
her words, her brain was also keeping time with the waltz. 
Then at the proper moment she stepped out on the stage. She 
faintly heard applause to Rreet the debutante, and slightly 
acl^nowledged it. Meeting the tenor, she answered his note, 
"Won, Monsieur^ je ne suis pas dAnoiselle — ** and was off 
before she had time to realize it. The ballet once more — and 
the curtain was down. 

The noise and bustle behind the scenes began almost before 
it touched the floor. All the cast said something kind and 
friendly, but she went back to her dressing room. She wished 
to be alone. The next act would decide her fate. 

The minute hand of the dock had almost reached the hour. 
Ferine was at the door gossiping with another dresser, and 
Clara was undisturbed. Was she the same girl who had stood 
on the rocks one summer evening and longed and signed for 
this chance? Who had watched a yacht vanish in the 
vapors? The plaintive music that had come out of the mist 
had been the prelude to her own love story ; and on that yacht 
she had sung the "Anges purs" that had made to-night possible. 
Then Lloyd's only criticism had been that she had sung it with 
joy instead of heartbreak, and she had laughingly challenged 
him to break her heart if it would make her a great singer. 

Oh, prophetic words! And the price that she had paid for 
her chancel Ah well, she was only a foolish girl then, but 
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now she was a woman, and she had iron in her — she would 
succeed. 

The call boy — ^her time had come. 

Ferine gave one last touch to her costume and whispered, 
"Courage, Mademoiselle.'' 

She needed it. She was about to sing before the man who 
had made her promise that on this eventful night she would 
sing as if for him alone. Well, she was going to do it, sing 
to reconquer. Not to take him again to her arms but to 
bring him as a slave to her feet, and it would not be the song 
of love — no, it would be the song of the siren. 

Just behind the scene door that opened into the garden 
of Marguerite, Clara stood ready, waiting. Her cue — ^The 
door opened. "Dolores Darcy" faced the dazzling horseshoe 
of wealth and fashion. A quiver went through her every 
nerve. She had the impulse to run away like a frightened 
child and hide from the agony she experienced. Nevertheless, 
by the time she was down stage and at the spinning wheel, 
she had her nervousness almost under control. She commenced 
her first aria, "II etait un roi de Thulef* 

At its conclusion, something flashed in her eyes. She caught 
a glimpse of a golden-haired woman covered with diamonds in 
a near box, and behind her, endeavoring to keep out of sight, 
was Lloyd Schuyler. But too late! Clara saw him. 

It seemed to her the last drop of the bitter tonic that would 
overflow the glass. But with an instantaneous reversion of 
thought she used the "iron of life" to strengthen her. The 
flash of Lloyd's wife's superb diamonds was nothing to the 
flash of Clara's superb eyes. For one second her glance met 
Lloyd's in a look of utmost scorn. The blood rushed back to 
her heart. Sing! Yes, she would sing as Lloyd had never 
heard her sing before. The part called for quick action. The 
conductor signaled her cue, and she began the famous "Jewel 
Song'" without a quaver. 

True, strong, clear, and sweet, her notes filled tTie great 
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house to its utmost corner; there was not the faintest tone 
that was false or forced, she sang widi perfect control and 
perfect diction. The fever of artistic battle was on her and 
she threw herself into her part with a grace that was a har- 
mony of gesture and music. 

In front, Ugolini widi tears in his eyes whispered to Madame 
Navona, **Ah, I knew she would be all rigjit, my little Darcy!*' 

As the act proceeded, her success seemed assured. After 
each number the appreciation was spontaneous, and Clara 
forgot that her future was at stake, forgot her audience for 
the exhilaration of the true artist who knows her worth up- 
lifted her, and the glorious voice flowed out like liquid gold. 

**Isn't she charming*— charming?" Geraldine turned to her 
guests as she clapped her gloved hands, ''and her voice is won- 
derful!" 

Lloyd sat tense; something had happened and it appalled 
him. The old sweet spell had returned, and a weight was 
pressing upon his heart. The star that he had watched and 
cherished and guarded as a miser guards his treasure had risen, 
brighter, clearer, and lovelier dian he had ever imagined. 
But he could no longer take it to himself; he had flung away 
the shining thing for the "Gilf of Gold"* and a new face, 
and he now knew that he loved Clara still, and had never 
ceased to love her. She was his, his! Fate had given her to 
him one summer morning: out of the waves, as fair as Aphro- 
dite herself, with beautiful, strong bare limbs wet with salt 
water, and long wonderful hair that had blown about her like 
a cloud, and he had felt from that moment that she was his 
natural mate. He had tried to believe himself contented in his 
marriage, with his pride in his wife's beauty, but Clara had 
called his nature to hers again by the lure of her song. 

And*Antonello Ferrari, who had never heard her sing before, 
was speechless with delight. He had no idea her voice was 
anything as unusual as this. It was rare— -exquisite I Diol 
What a future she had. And she was positively beautiful to- 
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night! He had known this girl for two years and had never 
appreciated how absolutely lovely she was. Oh, Clara Day 
had everything — ^beauty, grace, charm, talent. Had he been 
a fool, or asleep, that he had been insensible to her all this 
time? What peculiar sweetness in her voice, and loveliest 
of all was the soul behind it that had sent out some wave of 
S3naipadiy to him which he had caught as surely as the receiver 
catches the wireless. The image of Geraldine shriveled in 
his heart, and he saw there Clara Day instead. 

At the close of the act the applause was deafening. The 
public recognized a genuine artist in the debutante. She came 
out with the tenor, retired, thon the two came out with Giorgio 
and the demonstration was loud and long, and when they were 
once more behind the curtain it continued. 

Antonello and his friends rose with cries of "Darcyl Darcy!" 

Giorgio parted the drapery and pushed Clara forward. 

She stood alone. The vast audience became wildly enthu- 
siastic Feeling countless eyes upon her, not as a character in 
an opera, but as herself, a certain girlish shyness came over her 
which only heightened her charm. 

''Diarcy! Darcy!" the esccitable foreigners called 'as she 
bowed again and again. From the box above there was a 
flash of diamonds, and she saw the fair Geraldine stand, take 
up her bunch of lilies and throw them over to hef with a smile. 

Clara looked at them An instant. There was poison in those 
white petals. The sea of faces danced before her; then pro- 
fessional instinct gained the mastery. It would be an insult to 
the house to ignore them, so picking them up she raised her 
eyes to the donor, and was gpne. But no sooner had die cur- 
tain dropped behind iher than she tossed the lilies away with 
a sob and burst into tears. 

Then she was enveloped in Giorgio's red cloak while he 
patted and soothed her, thinking it only a natural breakdown 
after the terrific nervous strain, and the contralto took her 
from Giorgio and kissed her. The mezzo-soprano kissed her, 
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and she thought the manascer was going to kiss her, but she 
drew back laughing through her tears and gave him both' her 
hands while she listened to his congratulations and praise. 
"You have gone beyond my expectations, mia cava'' he said. 
Then addressing the conductor who was also waiting to speak 
to her, he added, "It is as Ugolini says.. Her throat is a golden 
flute." 

But the climax of Darcy's triumph was in the last act. 
When the exquisite voice rose hig^, higher, and still higher 
in die "Anges purs anges radieux^ the audience sat entranced. 
It seemed as if all mortal melody were concentrated into a price- 
less jewel, and from its depths a soul was reaching heaven in 
music of unearthly beaut:*. 

As the curtain descended, the house broke into a wild furore 
— Dolores Darcy had stepped into fame. 

In the small hours of the morning, when the supper party 
came to a close, and Clara, tired, but alive to the keen pleasure 
of success, responded to the good wShes and good nights of 
her friends, Antonello detained her as he walked with her to 
her car. "Dolores Darcy," he began, for he could not say the 
formal Miss Day, " do you know you have given me the great- 
est delight of my life?" and he held her hand tight. "Will 
you — ^will you sometime sing for me alone?" 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE HOUR OF TRIAL 

'7« the cruel fire of sorrow 

Cast thy heart, do not faint or wail; 

Let thy hand be firm and steady. 

Do not let thy, spirit quail: 

But wait till the trial is over. 

And take thy heart again; 

For as gold is tried by fire. 

So a heart must be. tried by pain/' 

Adelaide Proctor. 

Thb next day's papers were enthusiastic in their praise of 
Dolores Darcy. Clara was reading some complimentary notes 
from strangers that had been sent up to her from the opera 
house. One of them had a coronet on the envelope, and 
began, 






My Dear Miss Darcy, 

Last evening I had the great pleasure of hearing you sing, 
and I am wondering if you are related to Hope Darcy of 
Rhode Island, who married a Mr. George Randolph Day? 
He was my father's cousin. With my heartiest congratulations, 
and best wishes for the brilliant future which I am sure is be- 
fore you, 

"Very cordially yours, 
**Margaret Randolph-Estori." 

"That's the Princess Estori," Clara said to herself. "She 

was an American girl and she married an Italian prince. And 

she lives in die big house opposite Lloyd Schuyler." 
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Clara's answer to the note was followed by an invitation to 
luncheon. She found the princess young and attractive. The 
prince also was charming. They had two beautiful little boys. 
They lived in Rome but had come to America for a year or so. 

It was with peculiar feelings that Clara glanced across at the 
Schuyler windows, and a cjmical smile marred the sweetness 
of her face as she thought how the ''nobody'' who had not 
been good enough to become the niece of old Mrs. Lloyd was 
being entertained by the Princess Estori, and claimed as a 
oousin. 

The friendship of Margaret Estori meant a great deal to 
Clara just then, and gave her entirely new interests. Her 
formef enthusiasm for her work returned. Although some 
phases of stage life were disagreeable to her sensitiveness and 
'refinemont, the delight of the applause was a balm to her heart, 
and compensated for 'her lost lover's praise. 

Also Antonello Ferrari had become a very pleasant factor 
in her life. She had discouraged all, overtures from the 
opposite sex, and they had been numerous since her debut, but 
Antonello was a preprof essional friend and she had always liked 
him. He and Giorgio Dalbero were the only men whom she 
received informally, and the latter being so constantly asso- 
ciated with her work, she treated somewhat as a brother; but 
when Antonello would leave, she found herself looking for- 
ward to their next meeting. Everything in Antonello had 
taken a sudden and violent turn. Each time he saw Clara 
Day he became more deeply in love with her and it was fike a 
rebirth. He was free at last from the shackles to the hate-love 
that had enslaved him for years; and now he realized that he 
had never loved Geraldine in the full, deep sense of the word. 
Love of her ph3rsical beauty had predominated. With Clara, 
heart, mind and spirit were equally enchained, for if Clara 
should be deprived of her ph3rsical charms, he felt that he would 
love her just the same. Yes, even though he should lose her 
altogether, he would still be a better man for having once loved 
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her. Yet he dared not ask her to marry him. He felt himself 
a criminal. No matter what the provocation, he had stolen a 
child. Could a sweet, womanly girl like Clara ever forgive 
such a deed? He taxed his brain and conscience with many a 
mental argument. If she should marry him, could he not take 
a chance that she would never find it out? 

But what excuse for Rosina being in his home and the tissue 
of lies that surrounded her? His wife would naturely expect 
to know something of the history of the child. Of course 
Rosina could be sent away with Lavinia, and when she was 
old enough he would arrange a marriage for her, and Clara 
need never know. Ah, but the gossips! Oh, why had he ever 
taken the child? Fool, fool, fool! 

Again, if he acknowledged the truth it would lay bare his 
hateful dealings with Geraldine. Ah Diof He had felt such 
utter relief when he realized his indifference to her. He had 
no further desire to annoy her unless she should try to injure 
him, and now in her prominent position she would be doubly 
careful not to risk his displeasure. Must he give up all thought 
of Clara? Then, indeed, Geraldine would have mastered him, 
for it would be her hand that parted them. 

Antonello had lived in this torment since the night of Clara's 
debut, and but for his wretched secret he would have declared 
himself at once. He had wealth to offer, and was fast making 
a position in this country through his intercourse with the 
Italian and American bankers. He had learned that Clara 
Day was related to the Princess Estori and this made her 
doubly desirable. How proud he would be to return home 
with a young operatic star for a wife, who was connected with 
the Roman nobility! He must speak soon. If he delayed 
some one else would get ahead of him, for Dolores Darcy's light 
was too bright not to attract attention. 

He was listening to her sing at a matinee of *'Manon," and 
again the lovely, sympathetic voice completely subjugated him. 
Oh, he worshipped her! If she were a beggar on the streets, 
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he would love her just the same. He had never known a love 
like this before, and it was too true and pure to soil it by 
deceit He would tell her all, even if it meant the end of his 
hopes. 

He went to die stage door to speak to her as she came out. 
When she appeared, muffled to her ears in fur, her little Italian 
chaperone was with her. He put the latter into their waiting 
automobile, and detained Clara. 

''May I come to see you this evening?" he asked quickly, 
**Thcrc is something I want to speak about, very particularly. 
May I, or shall you be too tired?" 

'•Why should I bd tired?" she answered, smiling. "Yes, 
come. rU be glad to see you." 

"You should rest always after singing," Madame Navona 
said to her as they drove off. 

"Mr. Ferrari does not tire me. I sit still and let him do the 
talking. Were you going out this evening?" 

"Yes, a pupil of mine sing^ at i£olian Hall, but if you want 
me to stay in„ carina — ?" 

"No, no, only for strangers." 

Clara had grown to know Antonello very well, and the 
more she saw of him, the more she found to admire. He was 
absolutely a gentleman, generous to a fault, alwasrs diinking 
of something nice to do for people, and he had a dear, kind 
heart. Where would she have been now but for Antonello 
on Lloyd's wedding day? Antonello was thoroughly decent, 
too. He had never once presumed upon the freedom that 
a young man and girl may have in this country, and since she 
had been on the stage he was even more deferential than before. 

What did he want so particularly this evening? 

She put on a new gown of soft, sage-green silk. She was 
young enough to wear that tr3ring color. Her eyes had a 
peculiar tendency to reflect certain shades that she wore, and 
to-night they caught the shimmering yellow-green of her silk, 
and shone with the light of magnificent topaz. Her only orna- 
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ment was a string of highly polished amber beads that shaded in 
with her gown, which, though simple, was the acme of artistic 
style. 

Her room was full of sprays of the pale yellow jessamine with 
its delicate, far-away perfume, and she and her flowers made a 
symphony of color that was a delight to the eyes. 

It was the twenty-seventh of December and snow was fall- 
ing. When Antonello arrived, she led him to the electric fire 
in the hearth and as he warmed himself he complimented her 
upon the afternoon's performance, and then expressed his dis- 
appointment that she was going out of town for New Year's 
Day. 

"I must go to my cousins," she answered, "They've invited 
Giorgio, too." 

"Giorgio is a lucky fellow to have the friendship of your 
family. He makes friends. I do not." 

"Why, what do you mean?" Clara asked in surprise, "You 
seem to know every one in New York and be very much sought 
after—" 

"Ah — business friends ; because my judgment is supposed to be 
good in business matters, and I like to entertain. But I don't 
know as I have any disinterested friends except Giorgio." 

"You have me—" 

"Thank you," he said earnestly, then in a change of mood. 
"I wish to do something before the old year is out — ^you see, 
I haven't much time." 

"You speak as if it were very hard," Clara said, raising her 
eyes and looking at him steadily. 

"It is." 

"Can I help you?" 

A distressed, undecided expression passed over Antonello's 
face, and Clara continued, "I'm sure I can. That's why you've 
come to see me to-night, isn't it? You said it was very 
particular — " 

"Yes," he answered desperately, "My whole future depends 
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upon it. But it's not help that I want — " his voice dropped 
low "it's forgiveness." 

"But what have I to forgive?" Clare asked amazed. "You 
have never been anything to me but the nicest and kindest 
of friends, and your friendship is something I value, truly I 
do. Mr. Ferrari, what do you mean?" 

He did not answer, but said suddenly, "Will you sing for 
me? Afterwards it may not be so hard to tell you what I 
mean." 

"Of course I wiU." she replied, *'What shall it be?" 

"rU leave it to you." 

Clara sat down at the piano while Antonello sank into an 
armchair. In a moment he recognized the prelude to the 
Bach-Gounod "Ave Maria." He leaned back and closed his 
eyes while it seemed to hini that he was listening to an angel. 
It quieted his tortured mind, strengthened him* for honor's 
sake to make a clean breast to the girl who was all the world 
to him. 

The exquisite, devotional quality of her voice gave the 
familiar Latin words new meaning. Nunc et in hora mortis 
nostre — ^the only two diingis that man is sure of, the present 
moment and the hour of death. Take the present moment 
now while he had the strength and courage. 

When the song was finished he rose, and as Clara came to- 
wards htm caught her hand and h'ssed it. "I love you," he 
cried, and drew her back to where they had been standing by 
the fire. "Oh, how I love you I But I shall not ask you to be 
my wife until you have heard all. Then I will lay myself 
and my sins at your feet to do with as you choose." 

"Antonello Ferrari!" 

"Let me go on," he continued, "before my courage fails. If 
this love surprises you, it surprises me, but it is none the less 
sincere. If I loved you less, I might deceive you, but I shall 
tell you the truth. I will not say that you are my first and 
only love, for that would be a lie. Listen, you know me as 
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a financier; my father was a hotel-keeper. One of the houses 
that he left me, and in which we made our home, was called 
Pension-Ferrari. Among those who were stopping there was a 
beautiful young girl with an invalid father. They had had 
misfortunes — so I thought. Afterwards I learned that they 
had brought all their troubles on themselves. They owed our 
Pension a prolonged board bill. I fell in love with the 
daughter — I pitied her in her mortification and distress, and 
I made diem become my guests until their affairs should be 
straightened. Besides I loaned money to the father. I asked 
the girl to be my wife, to protect and care for her, for if her 
father had died she would have been left alone in the world, 
without a cent. But — " and there was bitterness in his tone, 
"she did not think me high enough to marry; she wanted 
position and wealth. But when I told her of a private fortune 
of gold and precious stones that had come to me, she consented 
to an engagement if I could prove it to her. 
She swore to me before God, a solemn oath, that she 
would never betray my secret. I showed her where it was 
stored and considered myself her affianced husband. I was 
obliged to go away for a week. When I returned I found her- 
self and her father gone, and my storehouse plundered." 

"How outrageous!" Clara exclaimed. "How contempt- 
ible!" 

"The girl had vilely betrayed my trust by taking her father 
to the place; took all they could carry, then vanished. My 
love for her was mocked and flouted — she broke my heart." 

"Oh—" Qara said, "Oh—" as if she felt his pain, "And did 
you never find them?" 

"Not for two years, then fate aided me. The girl was 
well married, the father's health restored. I did not accuse 
diem openly, but frightened them from time to time by sending 
anonymously gold coins of the same stamp that they had stolen, 
and then one day — " AntoneUo pausedi^ "one evil day — ," and 
Clara could see that he was nerving himself to go on, "I sud- 
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denly came across her child. She had left it alone, exposed 
to possible dangers. I took it in my arms and dropped a coin 
where I had found it, and walked off with it." 

''You mean you took her child away from her?*' Clara cried 
aghast. 

"Wait — Glisten. She made no outcry. She knew from the 
gold piece where the child was, and she feared me. The next 
day I went to her and said if she'd accuse me of stealing her 
child, she could have it back, but that I in turn would accuse 
her of stealing my gold. She preferred her reputation, and I 
paid her the baby's weight in gold. So th^re has been silence 
between us since. That was my revenge. That is what I 
have been trying to tell you for two weeks." Antonello stopped 
short and looked her squarely in the eyes. *1 love you, Clara, 
with too great a love to deceive. I could not ask you to be my 
wife, with this on my soul. Now you know. Pity me, but 
don't despise me, for I have suffered for years!" 

The tragic ring of his voice went straight to her heart, but 
it was a shocking story. "Where is the child?" she asked. 

"Safe and well at my home in Italy." He had turned hi? 
head away from her and his dear-cut, handsome profile was in 
relief. 

"And the mother?" she asked again. "This poor woman?" 

"You need not pity her," he added, "She has all she wants. 
Gold, Dio! She is laden with it — it's the only thing she cares 
for." 

"Perhaps, if you'd left her her child, she would have been a 
different woman," Clara ventured, "I think if I had a child 
and some one took it I should go raving crazy." 

"That's because you're human — " 

"Does she know where her child is?" 

'Yes. I keep her informed." 
'Oh—" thoughtfully. 

Antonello's face wa^ still averted. He was studying the 
cover of a magazine which lay upon the table. He sighed. 
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"Sit down," Clara said, "you look tired." 

"Thanks, I will, when you do," for Clara still stood. 

"I am going to speak to my maid, if you will excuse me," she 
said. 

"May I smoke?" he asked, as she left the room. 

"Certainly." 

Once more he sank into the armchair and lighted a cigarette. 
It was all up with him, Clara Day took Geraldine's part. 

Clara had made an excuse to be alone a moment to recover 
her thoughts from this shock. For the past ten da}rs Antonello 
had showed her marked attention, but she had supposed it a 
passing fancy for a new singer. She was deeply touched by his 
love. She realized what it must have caused him to make this 
confession. She had liked and admired him alwa3rs, but the 
idea of love and marriaee had gone out of her life with Lloyd. 
She had had her love story, and it had left her heart so scarred 
that she believed there was no more feeling in it for any one. 

But now — ^but now? Antonello had sufEered almost in the 
same way as she had, and it drew her to him. He too, had been 
deserted, had his confidence betrayed, his love cast aside. Who 
would have thought it? His bright face and gayety of manner 
had disguised hidden trouble. 

It never occured to her to connect the lost Vernon child of 
Lloyd's wife with Antonello. She naturally inferred that the 
girl was an Italian and that it had all happened in Italy. Even 
though she censured his act she respected his moral courage. He 
had confessed it because he loved her. She knew that if she 
should ever love any one again, she would not wish to deceive. 
But could she ever be as brave as he? 

She found him deep in thought when she returned. 

"I see you take the woman's part," he said. 

"I am sorry for her," Clara answered. "It is hard to be 



a woman." 



The last words were uttered in sudi a way that it made 
Antonello look at her sharply. She took a spray of jessamine 
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hard for a man to forgive/' And a tear came from under 
the lowered Uds and fell upon die flower in her lap. 

For a moment Antonello could not speak, a wave of emo- 
tion overpowered him, then leaning down be took boA her 
hands and raised her. 

"The world no longer holds such unfair, narrow views. I 
offered you my love imquestioningly. Do you think it is so 
weak that this could shatter it? No, amore, no," and he 
clasped her to him. ''Ah, do not cry. See, Clara mia, I'm 
not worthy of you. When I was betrayed, I lived on thoughts 
of revenge, I committed a crime. I plunged into dissipation to 
make me forget — I own it with shame. Did you do that? 
No, you worked to forget, and you have risen where I felL 
If you can forgive, so can I.** And as Clara lifted her eyes 
to his she saw in them love, deep and true. Then she felt 
his kiss on her lips. Love was not dead, and she lived again 
as his strong arms tightened roimd her and his kisses dried 
her tears. 

And Antonello lived again, for he loved her as he had 
never loved before. He wanted Clara Day as he wanted 
nothing else, and this love set free all the suppressed nobility 
of his nature. 

They sat together in that sweet exchange of intimate con- 
fidence where there is only trust and love, and they kept back 
nothing but the identity of the man and woman who had figured 
in their lives. Antonello told of Pedrone*s treasure, and Clara 
explained some parts of her story that he had hot understood. 
As she proceeded, he was filled with a furious anger against 
the man who had made her suffer. Unconsciously his hand 
slipped into an inside pocket, and there was a flash of steel 
as he sprang to his feet holding a dagger. ''Tell me his name," 
he cried. "He shall not live another day!" 

"Antonello — ^put that knife down," Qara gasped. Then 
half in earnest, half in jest, "I shall be afraid to marry you ii 
you keep weapons concealed like that." 
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He flung the dagger upon the table. It was the same one 
that had severed the golden lock from Geraldine's head long 
ago. "No," he said, "Do not tell me his name; never let me 
guess it, for I might kill him." 

"No, no, Antonello," Qara remonstrated soothingly, for 
he was greatly excited. 

"This man first sacrificed you to his rich relative, for gold, 
as the woman sacrificed me," he declared, glancing at the knife 
as if he longed to use it. 

"Yei^he did." 

"Then trampled on your love and put another in the place 
he promised you. La parola d'onore ^^^it would be a killing 
case in my country — ." 

"But thi$ is America, dear — ." 

"There is nothing harder to bear than a love despised," he 
persisted, "nothing viler than the betrayal of a trust, and yet 
you have no wish for revenge?" 

"No," she answered firmly. "It was so unfair, so awful, 
and the blow so terrific, that its very force will make it swing 
back like a boomerang and strike his own heart. No, I would 
not harm a hair of his head." 

Antonello was silent. What had he gained in his attempts 
at revenge? He had only harmed himself. 

"Listen, Antonello," Clara continued in soft, low tones, 
^I believe that deep love chastens, and the wei^t of sorrow 
and sin, which is the wood and iron in our lives, can raise us 
the same as it drags us down. It is like the wood and iron in 
an air ship, that is raised by what should make it fall to destruc- 
tion." 

The thou^t seemed to calm him. He was again silent for 
a moment, then he drew from his pocket a carved wooden ro- 
sary with a small iron crucifix at the end. 

"That is the idea of the cross," he said soberly, "Wood and 
iron. 

1 Word of honor. 
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It was the same cross by which Geraldine had sworn. 

"Yes," Clara answered, "But the lesson of the cross is for- 
giveness, it is not revenge.*' 

He looked at her an instant, then suddenly turned and 
threw himself upon his knees before the armchair and burst into 
sobs. The last time he had given way like this was the day he 
discovered Geraldine's treachery, but now the gall, bitterness, 
and hate of years had come to the surface at Clara's words 
and flowed out of his overcharged heart in cleansing tears. 

Clara had never seen a man cry before. Was this gay, 
dashing Antonello Ferrari? It was his Latin nature, she sup- 
posed. One moment he was a calm American like herself, the 
next, an emotional Italian, but she loved him for the outburst. 
She understood it all. He was "emptying his glass," as 
Ugolini had put it, "of the dregs of muddy water" to make it 
clean for the pure, fresh draught that was pouring into his 
soul. 

She went over to him and put her arms around him. "I love 
you, Antonello, I love you," she whispered tenderly. "Let us 
forget it all. Let us bury it with the old year. We will 
never speak of it again, your past or mine — ^Antonello," for he 
was shaking with sobs. She knelt down beside him and with 
her face close to his, asked softly, "Is my love nothing? When 
I cried, you comforted me. Can't I comfort you?" She 
pushed the thick, brown hair back from his forehead with 
gentle strokes. "I have faith in you, Antonello, I believe in you, 
I love you. Let us bury it — ." 

He raised his head and slipped an arm about her, and in 
a tear-choked voice answered, "Yes, Clara, at the foot of the 



cross." 



CHAPTER XVII 
NEW YEAR— NEW HOPES 



'*Ohj the atmosphere of home! How bright 
Around the hearth-stone on a winters night/ 



*'MuDDiE, ob, Muddle dear!" Kittie Darcy was seated on 
the floor of her bedroom straightening out her lower bureau 
drawer. Photographs of Giorgio Dalbero in all his operatic 
characters were upon the walls, dressing-table and desk. The 
door was open and Kittie heard her mother moving about in 
her room across the hall. 

"Muddie, is Mr. Wiley going to stay over night on New 
Year's? He's the third young misssionary weVe had here this 
winter. People will say you're trying to marry me to a min- 
ister. Mud — ^which would you rather have for a son-in-law, 
a missionary or an opera singer?" And Klittie sorted a collec- 
tion of imderwear, stockings, boxes, fancy work. "Personally," 
she continued, "I prefer the opera singer. Between you and me, 
Muddie, I'm not so daft about every bit of the opera. I love 
the tuney parts, but the heavy stuff — ^well, you know. The 
ballet, though, is always beautiful. I'd love to be a ballet 
dancer, but I'm afraid my legs are too thinnish." 

Kittie placed the various articles in their respective places 

as- she talked. "Now, Clara could be in the ballet, she's got 

such pretty legs. Muddie — ^why don't you answer me? I 

know you're there because I hear your rocking-chair — ha, ha 

— I've made a rhyme. You've got a poet for a daughter — a 

poet — ess. Muddie, you hear me perfectly well — " 

203 
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''Yes, I hear you, daughter, but Tin not at all edified and 
Tm too busy to listen unless you can talk sense.*' 

''But I think anjrthing that's true is sensible," Kittie called 
bs^rk, "and I should like to marry an opera singer." 

"Have you shelled the walnuts for the cake?" Mrs. Darcy 
asked. 

"Yes-ess — . But why do you always change the subject 
when I talk about marriage? I'm old enough, I'm eighteen. 
You waited until you were an old maid before you married. 
I'm not going to be any matrimonial laggard. The world is 
flopping on, flopping on, and we must flop with it if we want 
to amount to any thing. Gosh — here are three odd stockings 
— Mud, what do you know about the mates of these stockings?'^ 

"You must find them, Kittie. A girl who can't take care 
of her own clothes isn't fit to be married." 

"But if I married an opera star I'd have maids to look 
after my things — ^a certain star I have in mind — ." 

'Le veau d'or est vainquer des dieux; 
Dans son gloire 
Derisoire — ^ 



» »» 



Kittie sang in a high, thin treble all ofE the key. "That 
song reminds me of Clara's debut — ah Mrs. Edward Darcy, 
you missed it. Clara did look so pretty I Gee! I wish I 
were really pretty!" And she gave a little sig^. 

"It's conduct that counts, my dear," her mother said, "not 
good looks." 

"Humph! I think Clara's good looks counted a lot that 
night. Well, never mind, Giorgio thinks I'm pretty — I know 
he does." 

"Dau^ter, come here." 

"I'm busy, mother." 

"Come into my room," Mrs. Darcy called. "I want to speak 
to you." 

Kittie scrambled to her feet amid a heterogeneous littef 
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and reluctantly crossed the halL "Just as Tm tr3ring to be 
neat you call me away/' she grumbled as she entered her 
mother's room, 

"Kittie," said Mrs. Darcy» "neither jrour father nor I would 
ever wish you to marry Giorgio Dalbero. We think a great 
deal of him as a young friend, we admire his talent and many 
things about him, but he is not of your nationality, nor of 
your religion." 

"What difEerence does that make?" Kittie exclaimed, "Ital- 
ians are white people, and if anybody's good and decent and 
nice, why bother about their religion? Mr. Ferrari sasrs that 
Giorgio may be a devil on the stage, but that he's a saint in 
private life, and Clara sa3rs he's one of 'nature's noblemen,' 
whatever that melms. Oh — ^hold on — wait," as she spied 
something out of the window. "Here comes Dwight with 
the mail," and Kittie ran downstairs singing. 

"Dwight with the mail-ey — that comes daily — ^and never 
fail-ey — I told you I was a poetess," she called back as she 
reached the bottom. 

Presently Mrs. Darcy heard a wild shriek from below. 
She dropped her work and ran into the hall. "My diild," 
she called, "What is the matter?" 

"Oh, Mother, Mother — " Kittie tore up the stairs holding 
an open letter. "Mother — such news! You'll be flabber- 
gasted! Clara and Mr. Ferrari are engaged to be married*" 
She. tossed another letter upon the bed and sat down panting. 

"My dear, you're so excitable," her mother said. "Wait, 
now — until you get your breath. If Clara is engaged there's 
no occasion to shriek about it. Here's a letter from her to 
your father, but we can't open it until he comes." 

"Oh, that explains it," Kittie cried. "Clara thinks we've 
read Daddy's letter first, you see, for this is how she begins, 
'IVe written all the particulars of my engagement to Cousin 
Ed, but this is just to tell you how h^ppy I am, and to ask you 
all not to say a word about it outside, as I do not want it 
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to get into the papers. Dear old Ugolini is the only one 
so far who knows, and he advised us not to announce it, 
because he says the public takes twice as much interest in a 
young singer whom they think is perfectly free. When we 
are married, in the spring, the opera season will be over. 

'Oh, Kittie darling, Antonello is so dear, and good, and hon- 
orable, and I love him, that's the best part of all. I'm going 
to bring him up with me over New Year's, and ask Cousin 
Mollie, please, to use all the old family silver. It will be a 
nuisance to polish, I know, but, if you'll do it for me — I'll 
do something nice for you — '." Kittie paused and glanced 
down the page, then, "Muddie, listen to what more she wants, 
she's got the nerve! ^Do you think Cousin Mollie would 
open the big guest room on the ground floor? I'd love to 
have Antonello see all the handsome old mahogany furniture 
in it. Giorgio says he has everything perfectly beautiful in 
his own home. It's an awfully cold room, so there must be 
a rousing fire. And get my pink satin eiderdown quilt from 
my closet shelf and put it downstairs. Oh, Kitten, I love 
him so dearly. It's such a restful sort of love. He wants me 
to be a Catholic and I'm going to do it because we don't wish 
to be separated in anything. This is confidential, so don't 
tell Cousin Mollie just yet for she's so prejudiced. This is 
just a little private letter for you — ' 

"Oh Gee, Muddie! I've read the whole thing out." 
. • • • . . 

Once more on New Year's day the old farm opened its 
hospitable doors. The guests included a young missionary, two 
opera singers, an Italian financier, and Emma Howe, the niece 
of Mrs. Darcy. 

"A ton of candy," as Kittie expressed it, had arrived from 
Mr. Ferrari, with a hamper of hothouse fruit from Giorgio 
Dalbero. The dinner table groaned under the weight of the 
old family silver and an abundance of good things. 

In the afternoon Antonello had a long talk with Mr. 
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Darcy in the latter's study, Antonello wished him to keep 
certain papers leaving property to Clara in case of any 
casualty to him, for in February he had to take a six weeks' 
trip to South America where he had large business interests. 
Had Clara not been under contract which kept her in New 
York, they would have been married at once. But under the 
circumstances they were planning their wedding for the first 
of May. His will, he explained, was in Italy, and he would 
make a new one as soon as they were married. 

Mr. Darcy had looked over the papers and locked them in 
his safe. Antonello said there was another matter of which 
he would like to speak. Giorgio wished him to ascertain 
if Mr. Darcy would consider him as a husband for his daughter. 
When Mr. Darcy asked why Giorgio did not make his 
own poposals^ Antonello explained it was the usual custom 
in their country for the first addresses to be made by a third 
party; whereupon Antonello was despatched to find Giorgio; 
and the big fellow who could face an audience of thousands 
with perfect assurance was now flushed and embarrassed, 
and had difficulty in finding the proper English to express 
himself. 

He made no secret of being a nameless foundling, reared 
upon the charity of the Ferraris, but asserted that he was 
making a name and a fortune, that he had lived quietly and 
saved in order to invest his money; that he loved America and 
wished it to be his home, and if Mr. Darcy would give him 
some hope, his love for Kittie would help him make the name 
of Dalbero worthy to offer her. 

Mr. Darcy's naturally kind heart warmed towards him. 
He appreciated the humiliation of the proud and popular 
young singer in making his acknowledgment and respected 
him accordingly. He answered that he would not allow his 
daughter to become engaged to any one until she was twenty, 
and he* would frankly say that he preferred an American 
business man to a musician. As for Giorgio's unknown birth. 
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he could mention many a young "rake'* with a long pedigree 
whom he would not have inside of hid doors, and that if 
Giorgio would give his word of honor to say nothing to Kittie 
for two years, he might speak at the end of that time. 

But they must both be perfectly free until then. Giorgio 
solemnly promised, and with AntoneUo as witness, the three 
shook hands over it, and Mr. Darcy opened a new box of 
cigars. 

While thb conference was being held, Mrs. Darcy and 
Emma Howe were discussing the Armenian question wiA Mr. 
Wiley. This had no special interest for Kittie and Clara, who 
felt restive at the absence of the young men and they decided 
to run off for an hour's skating. It did not take them long 
to slip from their house gowns into skating togs and they were 
outdoors on the pond in an adjoining meadow before any 
one missed them. 

'^ttie," said Clara, as she pulled her wool scarf up around 
her throat, ''please never mention Mr. Schuyler before Anto* 
nello. He knows that I have been engaged, but he does not 
wish to know who it was. You won't forget?" 

''There's no danger, Clara, I never give that old Schuyler 
man a thought these days — ^he's not worth remembering and 
Muddie and Daddy never speak of him. I'm so glad you've 
changed to AntoneUo, he's so good4ooking and so Italian — 
Gosh! I wonder why I'm so fond of Italians?" 

"Kitten, I wish you'd stop saying 'gosh.' " 

"FU tiy. I suppose I get it from the farm hands." 

"But you're not a farm hand, you're a young lady and you're 
dreadfully slangy. Don't you notice what good English Giorgio 
has learned to speak. He's so careful. And any American 
bom would be proud to express themselves in as good English 
as AntoneUo does." 

"Yes, Clara," Kittie answered meekly, 'Til try to cut it 
out, Muddie's always jiunping on me about it, too." Then 
changing the subject, "I wish the boys skated, don't you?" 
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"I don't believe there's much skating in Italy," Clara replied, 
and she whisked off again in her short skirt, high-laced boots 
and bright green cap and sweater. 

She was an expert skater, and gliding to the center of the 
pond she circled and curved, doing fancy figures without a 
misstep, darting here and there like a will-o'-the-wisp all uncon- 
scious that she had spectators, for Antonello and Giorgio had 
come out to find them. Stopping and looking over she saw 
them. Antonello started to go across the ice to her, but she 
waved him back. 

"Keep off, its thin here," she cried, "and won't hold you." 

"Then come off yourself," he called back in alarm, but she 
only laughed and continued to whirl about as li^t as a bird. 

"It wouldn't hurt hfer if the ice shoidd break," Kittie vol- 
unteered. "It's only three feet deep." 

"It might not hurt her, but it mig^t hurt her voice to fall in 
that icy water," Antonello said in distressed tones. "Come 
back, please, Clara — " and Clara having sufficiently teased 
him glided to shore. 

When they returned, the lights were going and the girls, 
after changing their costumes, came downstairs again, Kittie 
starting a game of parchesi with Giorgio against Mr. Wiley 
and Emma Howe, and Clara joining the others in the draw- 
ing-room. She found Antonello proposing that Mr. and Mrs. 
Darcy should come to New York for the month of February 
and occupy his rooms at the Waldorf, as his guests, while he 
was away. He would feel so much easier about leaving Clara, 
he told them, if they were near her. They would be doing 
him a favor. His apartment there was engaged for the season, 
and he would have to pay for it anyway. Soon impressed by 
his cordial sincerity, they agreed to think it over. 

Clara was delighted. She was in her old position on the 
arm of Mr. Darcy's chair, stroking his cheek and petting him, 
and as he looked from Antonello to Clara he thought of what 
a handsome young couple they would make. 
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"There's no regular supper this evening," Mrs. Darcy 
announced later, "IVe let all the servants go to a picture show, 
but if any one is hungry there are sandwiches, tea and coffee 
and cake in the dining room and hot clam chowder on the 
stove. You may take what you want Kittie, you attend to 
things in tfie kitchen." 

"Oh, Muddie," Kittie pouted, "have I got to work on New 
Year's Day?" 

Her mother frowned at her, while Clara rising said, "FU 
do it — I feel like a cup of tea this minute." 

"So do I," said Giorgio. "I'll help," and they disappeared. 

Shortly afterwards Antonello found his way into the pantry 
to discover Giorgio carrying a tray of teacups. "You see, I've 
not forgotten my old job," the latter whispered to him in Ital- 
ian, as he passed, and they both laughed. 

"Give me something to do," Antonello asked, meeting Clara 
with a plate of sandwiches. She had an apron over her black 
velvet gown. 

"Can you crack nuts?" 

"I should hope so." 

"Here then," and she set him to work. The kitchen was 
the pink of neatness. Pots of geraniums stood on the 
window sill, upon the walls hung shining copper and tins, two 
tables were covered with red clothes, a sleek black cat lay 
purring upon the hearth before a coal range, while Clara stood 
beside it stirring something that gave out an appetizing smell. 
She handled a ladle and moved a pot with a grace that was 
pleasant to watch. 

"What can't you do?" Antonello asked her as he filled a 
bowl of nuts. 

She was adjusting the draughts of the range, and before she 
answered she had removed a lid, taken up a coal hod without 
effort and shaken some coals upon the fire. 

"Oh, don't do that," he cried rushing to her. "Why didn't 
you let me — ^it's far too heavy!" 
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But she only laughed. "I'm very strong," she said, "that's 
nothing." Then she washed her hands, pulled down her 
sleeves, and removed her apron. "Now," she added, "let's gq 
in and have something with the others." 

"Can't we have it here," Antonello asked, "all by ourselves?" 

Mr. Darcy coming into the kitchen found them seated 
drinking tea with a plate of cakes between them. "Well, 
well," he said, "what have we here, a new maid and chauf- 
feur?" 

They both laughed. "Antonello and I have not had a 
chance to talk to each other all day. Cousin Ed," Clara replied. 

"Daddy!" It was Kittie's little shrill voice, "Daddy, come 
here." 

"I'm looking for a cheese cutter," her father called back. 

"Never mind. Come back in the dining room." 

"Dear me, dear me," said the mild-tempered man as he 
obeyed his daughter. 

"Daddy, how could you go in there and disturb Qara and 
Mr. Ferrari?" Kittie whispered when he returned. "Don't 
you know engaged people want to be alone? By and by you 
take Gioi^gio and Mr. Wiley away for a smoke, and I'll get 
mother and Cousin Em upstairs, and then the poor things can 
have the drawing room to themselves." 

After a while Clara and Antonello, emerging from the 
kitchen, found the drawing room deserted. 

As they sat on the big sofa in front of the fire, he drew her 
close to him and looked into her eyes. 

"Do you know what your name means in my language?" he 
asked. "Clara, Chiara, Clear light — Giorno, Day, clear day- 
light. I've lived so long in evil shadows and at last I've 
found my Li^t of Day." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SCHUYLER HOME 

"The world w full of folly and sin. 
And love must cling where it will, I say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win. 
But a man isri't loved every day'* 

Owen Meredith 

• 

Ugouni was deb'ghted at Clara's engagement. He had 
known young Ferrari as Giorgio's patron for some time, and 
was aware that Ferrari came from honest, hardy stock. Ugo- 
lini also took pleasure in the thought of how this marriage 
would show Lloyd that Clara had cast him from her mind. 
He knew Lloyd's characteristics so well, and had been his con- 
fidante in so many heart affairs, that he believed it would be 
but a question of time before Lloyd would weary of the 
woman he so suddenly married. Clara was the only one who 
had ever held him so long, and Ugolini felt that Lloyd would 
turn to her again, and he meant to prevent it, if he could, by 
becoming a sort of cane di guardia ^ in her behalf. 

This was one of Ugolini's reasons for urging Clara to keep 
her engagement a secret. Knowing human nature, he argued 
that if Loyd heard of it, it might be just enough to quicken a 
desire to regain her love and prevent her from caring for any 
one but himself. 

Clara had flashed like a meteor into prominence. Her 
photographs were in all the Fifth Avenue shops. The papers 
spoke of her in terms of growing praise. The rare sweetness 
and flexibility of her voice, and her beautiful, clear notes 

* Watch-dog. 
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that a critic had likened to ''gold and silver bells/' were win- 
ning her an enviable reputation. 

Every time she sang^ some intuition told her that Lloyd 
was in the house, and though she no longer felt anything but 
contempt for him, she was enough of Eve's daughter to take a 
secret pleasure in the thought of his presence. 

XJgolini often dropped in when she was at home. She had 
learned many things from him besides singing. He had opened 
new vistas of thought and she could converse with him freely. 
He was alwasrs particular to praise the absent Antonello, and 
once when she was serving tea for him, she told him how 
terribly she regretted that Antonello had not been her first love. 

"It is often second love that is the sweetest and best," 
Ugolini replied, and he held up the teacup, ''Do you know 
figlia mia, that the Chinese in making tea throw oil the first 
infusion? They say it merely serves to open the leaves and 
extract the bitterness, and it is the second brewing that draws 
out the real flavor and gives the refreshing drink. Cosi, like 
this, is the second, cup quaffed from the Fountain of Love. 
First love is often but a hard and cruel teadier — with a second, 
the heart is tempered and prepared." 

So Clara lived on through the winter in the enjoyment of 
her work and success, in Antonello's letters, and in the thought 
of his great brave love. He had left a standing order with 
his florist to send her flowers every day — the flowers of her 
own land, frescia, lemon-scented cyclamen, and a certain red 
rose of wonderful perfume. ' His invitation had been accepted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Darcy who were the guests of an absent 
host. Kittie frequently came to town over Sunday fnwn her 
boarding school in Greenwich. Since Clara had never cared 
much for Cousin Mollie, she enjoyed having Kittie with her 
to plan and order the trousseau. 

Antonello expected to return the first of April, and the wed- 
ding was set for the second of May. 

Another pleasure was the continued friendship of die Princess 
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Estori. Through her Clara met many people of social distinc- 
tion who wished to entertain the charming young opera singer. 
Once at a luncheon, she was seated opposite to Mrs. Lloyd, 
and the next time the old lady saw her nephew she could not 
resist telling him what she had heard. 

"Dear boy, who would have dreamed it!" she exclaimed, 
''Clara Day is a cousin of the Princess Estori; she was a 
Randolph, and there's nobody better bom in the United States." 

"I always told you that Clara was a thoroughbred," he 
answered shortly, and from his expression his aunt feared that 
she had been tactless in recalling his former love. 

His wife kept a cold reserve which made him feel uncomfort- 
able and ill at ease. She was critical and fault-finding, no 
matter what he said or did, it was always just the wrong Uiing. 
She had parted with most of his old servants and now had two 
young footmen in smart livery stationed in the lower hall. 
They sat at the foot of the stair to rise and bow when she 
came down, one opening the door for her, and the other escort- 
ing her to her car. Lloyd was secretly amused at this display of 
her newly acquired wealth; but as long as it kept her good- 
humored he was relieved, for her disposition was naturally 
unpleasant. He and she had nothing in common, and an 
evening at home alone was an abomination. 

Geraldine, though clever at acquiring what she desired from 
life, was no actress, and physically lazy. Now that she had 
her millionare husband she no longer exerted herself to please. 
If she kept up his establishment in magnificent style, was su- 
perbly gowned, and met her social obligations with promptitude 
and dignity, that was enough. Lloyd was fond of good read- 
ing. Vogue, Town Topics and ordinary fiction was her 
literature. He was a devotee of fine music, while she cared 
little for it. 

He had once urged her to smoke a cigarette with him. "I 
know I'm old-fashioned," she said, "but I loathe cigarettes. 
I hate tobacco smoke, and always have." 
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'*I must be awfully disagreeable to you, thciH" he replied, 
"for Tm a sincere smoker." 

"I should say you were! And your horribly selfish about 
it. My room, my clothes, everything is permeated with the 
scent of tobacco." 

"You knew I smoked when you married me," he rejoined, 
possessed by a longing for the old companionship of Clara 
beside him once more, with her little dainty cigarettes. It was 
this comradeship that he missed. Oh, to be played to, sung 
to, yes — ^and cared for! 

He and his wife were sitting in a room on the second floot 
where there was an upright piano. 

"IVe never heard you play, Geraldine," he remarked after 
a considerable silence. 

"You never will. I scarcely know one note from an- 
other." 

She looked up from the evening paper she was scanning, 
"Lloyd, I would like to see this Roumanian dancer who opeo& 
next Wednesday night." 

"We have a tecture for that date — " 

"A lecture! Horrors — ^what kind?" 

"On civics, which interests me. A young man who was once 
in my office has gone upon the lecture platform. He is very 
clever. I want to hear him, and encourage him." 

"Where is it?' 

"In the auditorium of a public school — " 

"What!" she exclaimed, "you and I sit where all those dirty^ 
common children sit — " 

"Thousands of them are neither dirty nor common," Lloyd 
said angrily, "and the place that is good enough for little 
American children, is good enou^ for me — and for you too. 
I think, my dear, you are something of a snob." 

Geraldine cast a haughty glance at him and deigned no reply. 
There was another long pause, then she threw herself on the 
sofa and yawned. 
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**You appear to be tired," Lloyd said, "Shall we cut out 
the ball? I don't care anything about it." 

"No— I'm just resting before dressing." 

"I can't imagine what you do to get tired," he continued. 
"You have a housekeeper, secretary, and maids to wait upon 
you, and you never walk when you go out. Perhaps if you 
had really something to do, it might be better for you. Don't 
you ever embroider, or— or knit?" 

"I haven't the patience for knitting." 

"I like to see a woman knit," Lloyd went on. "I once knew 
a girl who could knit a pair of socks a weeic" 

"She must have had very little to do." 

"On the contrary, she had a thousand important thing? to 
do, but she never wasted a minute." 

"I presume," Geraldine returned coldly, "that she is the 
one who kept you supplied in golf socks. I see many handsome 
pairs in your drawer." 

"Some of my friends gave me presents — ^" 

"Some, or one?" 

But Lloyd was at the 'phone. "I'm going down to the 
MacDowell Club," he announced when he had hung up the 
receiver. 'There's a meeting on, which I ought to attend. 
What hour do you want the car?" 

"Ten o'clock." 
"Very welL By the time you've dressed I'll have it 
back for you. You stop for me there*" 

Lloyd, being a patron of music, was a member of this musical 
club. He expected to find Ugolini, and did. He plunged at 
once into the subject of Clara and her successes. 

Ugolini volunteered no special information. 

"Is she well?" Lloyd asked. 

"Very." 

"And — and in good spirits?" 

"Excellent." 
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It did not suit Lloyd to hear this. What he wished to do 
would be easier, if she were still grieving for him. 

''Old friend," he said, as Ugolini made a move to leave him, 
''give me a moment. I can speak to you as I would speak to 
no one else in the world." 

"What is it, Lloyd?" 

"Take a message to Clara for me — ask her to forgive me. 
Tell her that I love her, that I have always loved her — " 

"I will tell her no such thing," said the old man indignantly. 
"She is learning to forget you." 

"Clara could never forget me — ." 

"She could never forget your cruelty, but she is ceasing to 
think of you. Remember you're a married man." 

• • • . • • • 

The Schuylers had come home from the ball and retired. 
Geraldine, fatigued by dancing, lay in heavy sleep, but Lloyd 
was wakeful and finally rose, put on a dressing gown and 
lighted a cigar. He felt he had made a faux pas with Ugolini, 
and instead of effecting a conciliation had further alienated 
him. Ugolini was the strong link between himself and Clara, 
and it must not be broken. Lloyd had been married four 
months and the novelty had worn off. Passion having spent 
itself, there was nothing left but prosaic domesticity. His wife 
was a bitter disappointment. He had lived with her long 
enough to find that she was no companion to him, and never 
would be. 

Nothing that Geraldine said or did came from the heart ; she 
was metallic, cold, hard. 

Clara was so different! What was most worth having in 
life he had lost by his own action and the longing for the old, 
sweet intercourse of thought and word was making him miser- 
able. Through the dim light that came into their bedroom 
from the dressing room, he could see his wife's delicate face 
with its faultless features. The golden hair, which she had been 
too tired to let her maid braid for the night, was streaming 
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over the pillow, but this loveliness had lost all attraction for 
him. He could take her in his arms without feeling that she 
was a woman at alL His mind was as a dark, inner mirror 
that constantly reflected Clara's image. Clam lacked Gerald- 
ine's classic beauty ; but she had something more — charm. 

He felt like a man who had drunk of two different wines, 
one of which, Geraldine, was the sparkling fluid that had quickly 
intoxicated and left him regretting that he had ever touched it; 
the other, Clara, was a strong, pure, and healthful draught that 
gladdened and invigorated. 

He looked long at the woman who bore his name. 'Xily," he 
had called her in the first flusU of his admiration, and he 
wondered how he could pass the rest of his natural life in the 
irritating atmo^here that she created. Perhaps they would 
have diildren, and that might change things, but he did not 
believe that she wanted children, for she had once referred to 
her stolen baby and said she had gone through agony at its loss, 
diat she dreaded being a mother again for fear of losing a 
second duld. 

She wished nothing that he wished, she cared for nothing 
that he cared for. Yet die law required that he keep her the 
head of his home, and let her spend his money; convention 
demanded that diey "smile through," and religion forbade 
him having any love but her. No other? Another? That 
signified tv^o— and diere was only one for him — Clara. His 
own true love, his own true mate! He leaned over for an ash 
tray and made a dight noise. Geraldine stirred and threw one 
arm outside the coverlid. That small, beautiful hand, heavy 
with jewels, was his jailor. As smoke distressed her, he 
opened the door to go into the front room when she awoke. 

"Good Heavens I" she exclaimed crossly, "another cigar? I 
think you must smoke fifty a day — ^and at diis hour! It's 
hateful of ]rou when ]roU know how disagreeable — ^" 

"I am going into the sitting room, my dear — " 

"I should hope so. My first husband never smoked in my 
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bedroom, nor my father, but you — ^well, I'm simply ^narried 
to a puffing chimney!" 

"Lily," Lloyd said very gently, holding his cigar behind his 
back, "when I lighted this I forgot. As soon as I remembered 
I started to leave. Can't you ever say a decent word to me, 
be a little sweet and kind?" 

"At three o'clock in the morning, Lloyd, I'm too sleepy for 
sentiment." 

"I don't think you care a straw for me," he said resentfully, 
"except — " but he was too much of a gentleman to finish the 
sentence. 

"Except what?" she demanded sitting up in bed. "Let it 
out, whatever you've got to say?" 

"Except for my money." 

"Don't be absurd," she returned in withering tones, "you've 
got that idea because I'm not demonstrative, I suppose. I 
detest sentimental, gushing women." 

"So do I." 

"Well, I really can't stand being kept awake. Last night 
I could get no rest because you talked in your sleep." 

"Did I? What did I say?" 

**You kept repeating, 'princess, princess.' Perhaps you are 
secretly interested in our neighbor, the Princess Estori?" 

Lloyd laughed mirthlessly, but made no answer, and Gerald- 
ine sank upon her pillow again and closed her eyes. 

Lloyd went into the front room and stood by the win- 
dow. 

Across the Park a few lights shone in the high buildings, and 
back of them was the dear familiar apartment where Clara had 
lived. He had never loved her as he loved her now. His 
whole nature was hungry for her. He had taken from his 
heart a warm, tender, glowing rose and had placed an ice 
flower diere instead. Oh, to turn back the hand of time ! He 
could hear Clara's pathetic pleading the day he had parted with 
her. "Let this Geraldine live with you for two years and 
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prove her love as I Ve done, then I will say nothing. What 
was fair for me is fair for her^ 

He now realized the enormity of his sin. 

''God/' Clara had said, "will punish you." Had not his 
punishment already begun? Ugolini despised him, as would 
any other rig^t-thinking man. He thought of thatiirst kiss he 
had given Clara on the moonlit Mediterranean, that kiss which 
was the holiest and purest of his life. He had gone through a 
ceremony in church with but one objective — to possess Gerald- 
ine — ^The deed was done, he must make the best of it. 

And through the sleepless nig^t he pondered and came 
to the conclusion that marriage is like a cage of iron and steel, 
formed in the guise of an honorable home, and lined with rose- 
colored velvet. If ever]rthing is serene, the soft lining endures; 
but if there is friction, it is soon worn through so that only the 
cold, hard, metal bars remain, ever strong enough to keep one a 
prisoner. For the door of the Matrimonial Cage is locked 
with the words ''until Death us do part." True, divorce may 
wrench the bars asunder and freedom be gained out of broken 
or twisted bonds. But this often involves serious injury to one 
or more, for the door of honorable exit remains forever sealed 
by that terrific oath taken before God and witnesses, without 
clause or reservation, until opened by Death's icy hand. There 
is no other way to reason; this is logic, and this is marriage. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE BRIDAL VEIL 

He fashioned an intimate Sweet One 
And brought thee a bride. 
Cry hail! Nor bewail that the wound 
Of her coming was wide. 

SmNEY Lanier 

Clara was walking in the beautiful enclosed grounds of a 
convent in the upper part of the city. The earth was exhaling 
that first freshness of spring, the grass was green once more, 
beds of gay crocuses were opening their petals to die warm sun- 
shine, and the nesting birds twittered as they fluttered about. 
She was making a few days' **retreat" after having been received 
in the Catholic Church. The Princess Estori, who knew the 
mother superior, had made all the arrangqnents and stood 
sponsor at her baptism. 

Nothing Clara had ever experienced had so uplifted her as 
this peaceful spot where the world was shut out. The refine- 
ment and culture of the black-robed nuns in their white ruffled 
caps, their sweet, serene manner, and the atmosphere of devout 
mysticism, which is true religion, had made itself felt the 
moment she entered the doors. To-morrow she would go back 
into the world. Antonello had returned and soon she would be 
his bride. 

The wedding at St. Patrick's Cathedral was to take place 
in the chapel behind the high altar, with only a few invited 
friends present. The Princess Estori had insisted that the 
wedding party should return to her house for an informal recep- 
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tion. "Forest-s^e,*' her countiy home, she had placed at 
the disposal of the bride and groom for the three days that 
intervened before the sailing of their steamer. 

Prince Elstori knew jxist where to place the Ferraris at home, 
but he had imbibed considerable democracy from his American 
wife, and young Ferrari's good breeding and personality were 
greatly in his favor. From the latter's acquaintance with the 
leading bankers and capitalists of the United States, his position 
in this country was unquestioned, and as Ferrari was to marry 
a cousin of Estori's wife, the Prince was determined to advance 
him socially. 

Mr. Darcy was disappointed that Clara was not to be 
married at the old farm, but he understood that a church wed- 
ding was obligatory f err Catholics, and that die friendship of the 
Estoris was an advantage to both of them, so he contented him- 
self with the thoui^t that the bride was to walk up the aisle 
on his arm. 

Each day Clara became more in love. It was wonderful to 
be alive, to feel the springtime stirring in her as it stirred the 
young leaves and quickened the shooting grasses, and she thanked 
God on her knees that she had been saved from taking her own 
life. 

The organ chimes that she had heard at Lloyd's marriage as 
her death knell were in truth her own wedding bells, for they 
had brought her strai|^t to Antonello. Oh, thtf mystery of 
the future! 

But in spite of all efforts to keep her engagement a secret 
the newspapers got wind of it, and to Lloyd Schuyler it came 
like an unexpected shock. He could not believe that Clara, 
whom he pictured as still loving him, still faithful, could be 
ready to do this thing. As he read and reread the article, the 
thought of another man taking her in his arms filled him with 
madness. Clara had seemed to belong to him absolutely, and 
underljring everything else was the feeling that somehow, sooner 
or later, she must belong to him again. He was frightfully 
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upset over it — ^it was all his aunt's fault. She had refused to 
make him her heir if he married Clara, and had purposely 
thrown him with Geraldine. He felt like going to Mrs. 
Lloyd and having a big row. She was a snobbish, wicked old 
woman! Would she find social caste in the next world? 
And now it had turned out that Clara's family was as good 
as her own. Then he accused Geraldine of making a "dead 
set" for him — ^poor dupe! A "dead set" for money; that's 
what she Wanted, not him. Next he blamed Clara for part- 
ing with her beautiful hair — that had made him very angry, 
otherwise they would not have quarreled. 

Though he had not met Antonello Ferrari personally, he 
knew all about him. He was called the "Golden Wizard of 
Wall Street," because he was so "damned lucky" in his specula- 
tions. Lloyd knew that Clara had always liked and admired 
Ferrari, and though there had not been the slightest reason 
for jealousy, the Italian had been the one man of whom he 
was jealous, partly because Ferrari was younger than himself 
and a more suitable age for Clara, besides being such a "good 
looker." Oh, he might have known that some one would 
take Clara. He must see her, speak to her. For the past 
month he had been trying to meet her accidently, and he had 
haunted places where she was likely to be. Whenever he had 
seen her, she was with Mrs. Darcy, or a strange woman, for 
he did not know Madame Navona, and an interview was im- 
possible. Of course, he had to be very careful not to com- 
promise himself or her. Neither did he dare to 'phone her 
for fear of having some one else answer. He had too 
much pride to ask Jane Grey to act as medium, for he did 
not wish her to know that his marriage was a disappoint- 
ment. 

He was so much chagrined at the news of Clara's engage- 
ment that he could scarcely attend to his business, and one 
morning on his way down town, he stopped at the Metropoli- 
tan Club and wrote: 
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"Dear Clara, 

'1 have heard of your approaching marriage and would 
like to see you. Will you meet me? I want your forgive- 
ness, and have something of the greatest importance to say to 
you. 

"Ever yours, 

"Lloyd." 

Then he called a messenger and instructed him to deliver 
the note to the young lady in person and bring him an answer. 
He knew Clara's habits so well that he was sure she would be 
at home practicing at this hour, so he felt safe in sending it. 
He believed she would be overjoyed to receive it — ^that she 
had just accepted Ferrari out of pique. 

While he waited nervoiisly for the messenger's return, all 
kinds of mad schemes rushed through his brain. One was of 
dirowing up his business, and sailing away with Clara, leaving 
the United States forever, and as soon as Geraldine should 
divorce him they would be married and live in Athens, Algiers, 
Persia — he did not care where, so long as they were together 
again. 

Oh, to be free once more! To act as his will dictated with- 
out the fear of a scandal! He sat in the club window fuming 
over the turn of a£Fairs and chafing in the fetters that held him. 
While he had believed that Clara continued to love and long 
for him, he was able to make the best of things; but now that 
she was on the verge of marriage herself, he could not endure 
it. So when love is torn to pieces by convention, it tries to 
tear convention to pieces in reprisal. 

At last Lloyd saw his messenger coming down the street 
and five minutes later, he received the staggering news that 
there was no answer. 

Yes, certainly, the boy had seen the lady and had been told 
to go back and say there was no answer. 

Lloyd was frenzied. Going to the 'phone, he called off all 
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his business engagements for the day, and feeling that he must 
have some outlet for his anger, went over to his aunt at the 
Plaza, and the old lady passed one of the most disagreeable 
days of her life. 

Meantime Clara, in the midst of her final preparations for 
her wedding, saw the first cloud come over her happiness. She 
had succeeded in pushing Lloyd out of her mind, and since her 
return from the convent she had felt something of the inno- 
cence of maidenhood. Now on the eve of her marriage she 
was confronted with this cruel reminder. She wished she 
might speak of the note to Antonello, but she called up Ugolini 
and told him about it. He advised her for many reasons not 
to mention it, and said she had done the right thing in not 
answering it. 

When Antonello came in that afternoon, he carried a small 
suit case. "Are you going away?" she asked in surprise. 

'*I hope not, heart's dearest," he replied, "until we go to- 
gether. But I have brought 3rou something that has been put 
away at my home, and my Cousin Lavina had a search for it 
before uncle sailed. He arrived this morning, by the way." 

Antonello opened the suit case and carefully unfolded blue 
tissue paper and held up a long white lace veil interwoven with 
the finest of gold threads. Its delicacy and beauty making it 
a work of art. 

Clara exclaimed with delight. 

'1 bought it a long time ago in Paris," Antonello explained, 
"just because it was so beautiful. It was made to order for 
the bridal of an Egsrptian Princess' daughter and some great 
Pasha, but she eloped with an English officer instead, so the 
veil was on sale. When I saw it, I pictured some lovely 
girl under it, but I never found any one lovely enough for it 
until my Light of Day dawned," and he looked at Clara, 
proudly and devotedly. 

"Oh, thank you, thank you, dear," Clara said, enthusiastic 
in her admiration. "It's the loveliest thing I ever saw! I'm 
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almost afraid to toudi it, it's so delicate. See how the gold 
catches the light. Oh, what beautiful taste you have!" 

"I could just see you in it," Antonello replied happily. 
"You will make a beautiful bride, with your dark hair, white 
will be so becoming, Claressima mia/* 

"But I'm not going to wear white," Clara answered slowly. 
"My wedding dress is blue and silver." 

"What!" he exclaimed, "not to be married in white — any 
one as young and pretty as you have no bridal veil?" 

"No, dear." 

"Oh, Clara, why?" 

"Because — ** and her fringed lids drooped over her down- 
cast eyes while she half whispered, "because Nello dear, a veil 
is only for maidens. I could not wear a wedding veil, I — I 
would not feel at ease in it — IVe forfeited my right." 

"Don't Clara, don't," and an expression of pain came over 
Antonello's face, "if you talk like this I'll feel that / have no 
right to marry at aU." Then, tenderly, "Everything that's 
good, and beautiful, and white belongs to you, tesoro mio/* and 
taking her in his arms he pressed his lips to hers as if to keep 
her from ever speaking such words again. 

When he released her, she said brightly, "I have an adorable 
white dress in my trousseau, and I'll wear it for you the next 
day. And oh, there'll be lots of times when I shall wear the 
veil around my head and shoulders, when we go out in the 
evening?, you shall see ; and you'll love my wedding dress — and 
I'll look pretty in it — ^you just wait." 

• •••••• 

On her wedding day Clara had no need to go to the window 
to find a clear sky for the sun was pouring into her room and 
the air held ^, pleasant warmth. When Antonello came in 
with his uncle, Signor Ferrari clasped around her throat a 
diamond necklace that was a distinct rival to that of the 
"Schuyler Lily," and before she had half expressed her delight 
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and thanks, Antonello put into her hand a long, white velvet 
case. Opening it she discovered a string of superb, perfectly 
matched pearls. Every year, Antonello said, he was going to 
add others to it. 

Presently Kittie ran in, noisy and flighty in her excitement, 
and followed Clara around, asking questions, poking into 
trunks and boxes, and chattering like a magpie. Qara tried 
to keep good-natured while giving directions as to which luggage 
should be sent to the steamer, which was to go with her, and 
attended to a thousand last important matters. 

''Oh, Qara, just think how surprised some people will be 
when they get these announcements," and Kittie took up one 
from a boxful and read, 

" 'The Prince and Princess Estori 
Have the honor to announce the marriage 

of their cousin 

CLARA DARCY DAY 

to 

MR. ANTONELLO MARIO FERRARI' 

Gosh! I wonder how long before I'll be a bride?" 

"If I were a man," Clara answered a little crossly as she 
locked her new suit case, "Fd never marry a girl who said 
*goshM Please, darling, don't disturb things. You'd better 
go now, Cousin MoUie'll be waiting for you." 

When she was alone, Clara sat with the two necklaces in 
her lap admiring their beauty. Antonello had told her that 
if she would part with all the jewelry Lloyd had given her, 
he would duplicate everything. The money from the sale of 
it she could use for any charity that appealed to her. She had 
willingly consented, and one thing after the other had been 
replaced. As soon as she had "time to breathe," she would 
decide upon something as a thank offering for the blessing of 
Antonello's devoted love. 
The ceremony was at four o'clock. The bridal party entered 
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at the Fifty-first Street door of the cathedral, and as Clara 
stepped from her car she thought of the day six months before 
when a desperate girl, crushed with grief, had taken sanctuary 
there, and as she heard the strains of her own wedding march, 
her whole being was stirred. 

Her dress had been designed by an artist. A skirt of azure 
blue satin hung from beneath a tunic of some marvelous soft 
goods of frosted silver, girdled with silver rope and tassels. 
Silver slippers and rhinestone buckles enhanced the costume, 
and her hat of silver braid and pale pink roses contrasted be- 
comingly against her black hair. A little nervous excitement 
had heightened the lovely natural color in her creamy com- 
plexion, and happiness had brought down scxne of the blue of 
heaven into her changeable eyes. Around her neck she wore 
Antonello's pearls, and she carried white orchids and lilies of 
the valley tied with silver ribbons. Her only attendant was 
Miss Katherine Darcy, who looked positively pretty in a charm- 
ing, pink frock and hat of pink tulle. 

Signor Paolo Ferrari of Rome was the best man, beaming 
with satisfaction at the prospect that his nephew was at last 
to settle down, pleased too with his choice of a wife, this attrac- 
tive young singer, of excellent family and a connection by 
marriage to the nobility at home. 

Antonello in a cutaway coat with a white gardenia in his 
buttonhole, gray trousers, and white spats had never appeared 
so handsome. Manliness showed in every inch of his splendidly 
molded figure. The slightly arrogant tilt of his head and his 
winning smile made him a bridegroom well worth noticing, 
as he stood waiting for his bride with the dignity of a high- 
bom Italian, and the poise of a good American. 

A harpist played softly during the service. The sweet up- 
lifting music was like a sanctifying breath while the solemn 
words were spoken that made these two husband and wife. 

Then the cathedral chimes rang out for Clara IDay, and 
in the Union Qub opposite, a man torn with love and jealousy 
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looked from a window and caught sight of the radiant bride, 
and he realized that he had lost through his own fault the 
greatest thing in life — true love. 

• •••••• 

A young moon hung low over the gables of "Forest-glade" 
when the bride and groom arrived there. They had motored 
out from town and were just tired enough to enjoy the calm 
repose of the place. The stafE of servants had everjrthing in 
readiness. After dinner they went upstairs and were alone 
at last. Qara put on a robe of soft, shimmering dlk that 
shaded from white into warm blue ; it was spangled in crystals 
and had tiny mirrors set in the heavy embroidery. The loose 
sleeves fell away from her bare arms that were like flesh-tinted 
marble in their sculptured perfection, and as she entered the 
room where Antonello was seated, sweetness and diarm seemed 
to exhale from the folds of the gown. He sprang up exclaim- 
ing, 

^'Stella mia! Stand still, don't move, I want to look at you. 
You are as beautiful as the evening star! When I first heard 
you sing, I fell in love proudly with a star that would rise 
nightly before an audience. Then, as I knew you better, the 
love changed to something deeper than pride, and you became 
brighter than any star. You were the rising sun whose light 
dispelled all the evil shadows that I had been a prey to for so 
long — my Light of Day — my Sun." 

"If I am your Sun, Nello dear," Clara answered gently, 
"then you are my World. I, too, was in darkness; and if the 
Sun shines upon the World it is because it was made for the 
World which it loves so much," and she raised her left hand 
and kissed the new gold band upon her third finger. 

He cau^t the hand and drew her towards him, gazing long 
and tenderly into her eyes. "What a wonderful thing love is, 
Clara." 

" *Oh, Love is the wine of Life,' " she quoted. 
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He clasped her tight in his arms and with his lips dose to 
hers whispered, "Let us drink of it, 3rou and I." 

• •••••• 

Antonello! Antonello! There was music in the name. 
She was Antonello's wife! The warm May breeze was blow- 
ing in at the window, the sun was shining again and Clara 
was giving the finishing touches to her morning toilet — the 
white dress she had ^>oken of. 

Antonello had gone downstairs to receive the priest the 
Princess had sent out to "Forest-glade" to say Mass for them, 
so they mig^t not miss it on the first Sunday of their married 
life, for there was no church near. 

The wide stream of the Hudson, the Palisades, the green 
lawns, and bushes flowering in spring gladness held Clara at 
the window, and she drew in deep breaths of the pure country 
air. How happy she was! 'How strong and healthy and 
wonderful she felt, as if she had been created anew, and oh, 
what a Paradise the earth had become! 

Well, she must go down. She took up the black lace veil 
that she had worn at Mass in the convent chapel when she 
noticed the beautiful, white Eg3rptian one lying in an open box. 
Why not wear that to Mass to-day? There was no stain oa 
the name of Clara Ferrari, and taking it up she threw the 
exquisite fabric over her head. 

Antonello, who had been out on the porch, was just coming 
in the front door as Clara reached the foot of the stairs. The 
full morning light shone straight upon her, a portion of the 
veil had half covered her face and underneath it he could see 
her blush. 

All in white from head to foot she stood there, the graceful 
lines of her gown clinging to her maidenlike form, and the 
zephyr veil flowing down to her knees, with seeming dew and 
sunshine upon it. 

"Claressima mia del giomo nascenter Antonello cried. 
"Can you translate that^ my sweet one? No, do not attempt 
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it, it means something so beautiful in Italian and it suffers in 
the English — ah, but you can challenge the morning!'' And 
Antonello threw bad^ the veil and kissed her. 

Just then the priest, an old man with a saintly face, came 
into the hall. Antonello introduced them. 

**I have heard the Princess speak of you, Mrs. Ferrari," the 
priest said. Then smiling as he glanced from one to the other> 

"You both look very happy." 

"The happiest man in the world," Antonello answered gayly» 
and Clara added smiling also, "I'm so happy I feel like sing- 
ing all the time." 

"My wife is an opera singer, Father," Antonello volunteered 
proudly. 

"Ah, yes, so I have heard," the old priest replied, "and why 
not sing, my child, at the Mass? Sing for Our Lord who gave 
you your voice." 

"I will do it gladly. Father." 

In the drawing room an impromptu altar had been arranged, 
with a long snowy cloth, a crucifix, two vases of roses, and two 
tall lighted candles. Antonello, who had served as acolyte in 
his boyhood, made the responses. At the ^^Oraie jrates^^ 
Clara, kneeling simply, as she was, without accompaniment, 
or effort, began Gounod's Ai)t Maria, and her lovely voice 
rose like a lark's at dawn. A slanting sunbeam from an eastern 
window fell upon her, touching the bright threads in the sweep- 
ing veil, and Antonello raised his eyes and looked at his bride ; 
she had turned his darkness into lig^t, brought him to die 
threshold of a changed world — a new creation, "And the 
evening and morning were the first day." 



CHAPTER XX 

VILLA FERRARI 

Forgive and forget! Why the world would be lonely. 
The garden a wilderness left to deform. 
If the flowers but remember d the chilling winds only 
And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm, 

Charlbs Swain 

In the gardens of Villa Ferrari, the rose bushes were bloom* 
ing and small fountains sparkled in the June sunshine. A neat 
gravel path bordered with a low box hedge led to a pretty 
lagoon, and upon a marble bench beside it sat the Signora 
Ferrari watching a pair of swans sailing upon its placid sur- 
face. She glanced toward the big, white stucco house with its 
green bb'nds and red-tiled roof where the Bougainvillea vine in 
heavy clusters of richly colored blossoms climbed the walls, 
and then, taking up her embroidery, began to work. Every 
now and then she would pause and look across the landscape 
where Vesuvius with her smoke-wreathed crest was a fascina- 
tion to her. 

She had been married nearly two months and was such a 
happy wife! In thinking over her experience with Lloyd, she 
realized now that she had been but his adoring slave. She 
was Antonello's close and intimate companion, sharing with 
him a common hope, interest and ambition. 

There had been many things in Lloyd's life in wliich she 
had had no part Now all was different; she did not have to 
hide her affection, she could love her husband openly, and oh, 
the comfort of that I The dear, old Maestro was right; sec- 
ond love was much sweeter, the bitterness in the cup had all 

^32 
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been extracted with the first. Each day Clara became happier 
and more interested in her home. 

She became familiar with all the farmlands belonging to the 
villa^ acres of waving grain, long stretches of vineyards, groves 
of limes and oranges, fig, and olive trees, peach and pear and 
apple orchards, and the great sheep folds that were Antonello's 
special pride. So well did she take charge of the household 
which had never seen such a mistress, that there was nothing 
the servants would not do for the **Padrona Americana/' 

With gleeful cries a little blue-eyed, golden-haired child 
ran up to her and climbed upon the seat beside her. The 
child held a piece of bread in her hand and Clara putting down 
her work, placed an arm aroimd her, and helped her call the 
swans to be fed. 

Before their marriage Antonello had told her that, if she 
preferred, he would send Rosina to live elsewhere. When 
they had arrived at the villa, they found Lavinia Ferrari quite 
ill, and she had been taken to a sanitarium in Naples where 
she died. An elderly woman, Matilda Vanni, had been well 
recommended to Antonello, and was now housekeeper and 
nursery governess to Rosina; but the child had pined for her 
*'Nonna/' * so Clara wished her to remain. It would be cruel 
to send her among strangprs, and make the little heart ache 
again. Lavinia Ferrari had been naturally close-mouthed. 
The new Neapolitan servants knew nothing of her trip for 
her supposed grandchild; so there was no one now in the 
household acquainted with the story of Rosina, except a few of 
the farmhands and peasants in the neighborhood, and these 
would not think of alluding to it before the "Signora." 
Therefore, Clara never questioned but that Rosina was Italian. 

She had taken to Clara at once, and the latter, extravagantly 
fond of diildren, enjoyed having Rosina with her as much as 
possible. The child, assuming the role of small hostess, in- 
vited Clara to the nursery to drink imaginary tea from tiny 

1 Grandma. 
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cups and saucers, hold dolls, and m^ friends with toy ani- 
mals. 

On one of these occasions, Rosina lisped in baby-talk Italian : 
''Hast thou come to sUy always in my house?" Another time, 
climbing into Qara's lap, she asked, "Art thou my mamma?" 
Sometimes at nig^t, when Clara would go into the nursery 
after Rosina was asleep, and look at the br^^ ringlets on the 
pillow, the sweet little features, and the roimd rosy limbs, she 
would be strud^ with the pathos of the diild's life and would 
whisper: "Poor little worse than motherless." Now that 
Lavinia was gone no one really loved her. Antoncllo pro- 
vided for her lavishly, was always gentle, and sometimes 
played with her, but Clara could see that he had no real affec- 
tion for the diild. 

In the mornings while Antonello was closeted with his sec- 
retary over business matters, she would take Rosina and walk 
through the sheq> fields and have a chat with Silvestro, the 
tall, gaunt old shepherd with whom Rosina was very friendly. 
Then they would go through the meadows and watch the prog- 
ress of the farm. 

As the summer progressed, she found she had more and 
more in common with her husband, and Antonello felt like a 
blind man restored to sight. Clara's soodiing influence, her 
pretty, wifely thou^tfulness for his comfort and welfare, were 
things he had never known before, and all his natural sweet- 
ness of diaracter returned. 

So the honesrmoon did not wane. 

Often they would pack up a luncheon and go for long 
rambles or motor drives together, and Clara visited the romantic 
spot, where the gold of Pedrone, the bandit, bad been stored. 
Upon one of these trips they passed the ruined diurch and 
Antonello told her the story of Oi^nsia Ferrari and the heir of 
th^ Torrenuova, and of his connection with the family. It made 
a great impression on her. Ortensia Ferrari had loved as 
she had loved, and she decided to use the money irom die sale 
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of Lloyd's jewels to restore the church in Ortensia's memory. 
Antonello liked the idea, but advised her to wait as the money 
was out at interest, and next year she would have more to 
work with. 

They had several visitors, friends of^ Antonello's, and some 
of Qara's fellow musicians. Giorgio, who felt that he could 
not trust himself to spend his vacation near Kittie Darcy 
while under oath to her father, returned to his native land, 
and in the house, where he had once served as a menial, he 
became an honored guest. On Sundays he sang at the pari^ 
church where he had first been taught. Later he joined an 
opera company for six weeks and toured Dalmatia. 

Antonello took great pride in Clara's manner of enter- 
taining. There was dignity without formality, and he could 
see that their guests found her charming. In the evenings 
when it became too damp to sit outside they would have 
music indoors. A large room had been remodeled for this 
purpose where Clara's individual taste held full sway. The 
ceiling had been heightened, and at one end of the room, a 
platform had been built for a new Steinway in a guilt case, 
AntoneUo's first gift to her upon reaching Italy. She had 
ordered niches built in the walls where she intended to place 
busts of her favorite composers. Next summer she would 
have the wall spaces frescoed in scenes from operas, but now 
they were eager to get rid of the workmen so as to enjoy 
their home, tiere Clara would retire to practice, and permit 
nothing, unless of actual importance, to disturb her. Hap- 
piness had made her voice even sweeter and stronger, and, 
without vanity, she gloried in it for the sake of her art. 

Shortly after their arrival Antonello had driven her to 
where there was a good view of the Castle of Torrenuova, 
pride forbidding him to go inside the gates. 

The Duke di Torrenuova had received AntoneUo's wed- 
ding announcement sent ont in the name of the Prince and 
Princess Estori. The Ferrari boy had married well. The 
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Ferraris had saved the duke from pindiing poverty and he 
felt grateful to them for the splendidly paying investment they 
had made of the scant remainder of his money. Moreover, he 
had a decided liking for the 3roung man who much resembled 
his family. So he drove over to the Villa Ferrari and became 
charmed with Antonello's American wife. They asked the 
Duke to do them the honor of remaining to luncheon, he 
accepted, and before leaving invited them to dine at the castle 
the following week. For Clara this was an experience. They 
motored up through a leaf-^rewn avenue between black cy- 
presses and stopped before the solid, four-towered structure with 
its overtone of romantic age. Through an archway they entered 
a deep courtyard, preceded by a servant with a lantern. Cross- 
ing the courtyard, they passed under another archway, up a 
stone stair and were ushered into a dimly lighted hall with a 
floor of black and white marble slabs that reminded Clara 
of a huge checkerboard. Here the duke met them with a 
cordiality that dispelled the gloom. They dined in a small 
room, for in truth, he could not aiford the many candles it 
would have taken to light the larger one. A sober-faced 
butler in the threadbare livery of the Torrenuova waited upon 
them. Wild boar, cooked with the seeds of stone pines in a 
wine sauce was the diief dish of the meager repast, but the 
china and glass decorated with the Torrenuova coat of arms, 
and the massive silverware gave the dinner an air of im- 
portance. The evening was spent in examining curios in old 
Florentine cabinets, and visiting the picture gallery, each one 
holding his own candle. Antonello gave Clara a little sign 
when they stopped before the portrait of Giulio di Torrenuova. 
Had Clara been a titled lady the duke could not have shown 
her any more deference. This so delighted Antonello that if 
Orlando di Torrenuova had asked him for a loan, he would 
have secured it on the instant. But Orlando had no such 
intentions, he was simply interested in the handsome, well- 
bred young couple whose happiness and spirits had a cheer- 
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ing eilect. He had been so long without means to keep up 
his rank as his station required that he had practically dropped 
out of the world, and he thought cynically of that rigid Ital- 
ian class-distinction. The one-time servitors of his house had 
become his benefactors, and this, their young descendant, who 
held his head so proudly, and who had risen to great wealth 
and social recognition, was a "man of affairs," sought after 
and consulted on the financial questions of the day, whilst 
he lived, so to speak, in a comer of his castle on bread and 
salad and watered wine. How scandalized his father and 
father's father would be could they see a Ferrari sitting as an 
equal at their noble board! 

This little dinner party was the beginning of frequent 
visits to the villa and the castle. The comforts of Antonello's 
modern home, his choice wines, lavish table, apart from the 
welcome that always awaited the duke, were a bait; and how 
he did enjoy a talk and smoke with young Ferrari, his expen^ 
sive Havanas being a delightful change from one of his own 
"Toscana" cigars. And the Signora's voice! Was she never 
going to sing in Naples or Rome? If not, he must go to 
America to hear her. This remark, made in jest on the duke's 
part, started a train of thought in Antonello's mind. He 
spoke of it to Clara. 

'^Nello, you're a genius for turning everything into a business 
end." she said laughing. "We'll get the Estoris to help us." 

Their plan was to have the duke return with them and 
marry him to an American heiress. Some one "nice, of course, 
not just a title buyer." (Her money would build up his 
fortunes. At first the idea of going to the United States 
under the wing of a Ferrari was rather startling to the dignity 
of Orlando di Torrenuova. He graciously declined with the 
excuse that he could not be imder such obligations, but Anto- 
nello in bis tactful way overruled his objection, and Paolo 
Ferrari, whose judgment the duke had grown to rely upon, 
advised him that it would be a good thing for him to see 
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how the Torrenuova money was invested over there, and it 
was finally settled that he was to sail with AntoneUo and Clara 
the last of September. 

In August the bride and groom went to Switzerland. 
When they returned, the wheat was cut and stalked, the vine- 
yard weighed down with ripening grapes, and the wine presses 
made ready for the autumn vintage. 

AntoneUo had promised Rosink that if ''Sora Matilda*' told 
him she had been a good little girl while they were away he 
would buy her a real, live pony, and the child's screams of 
delight repaid Clara for tiie hours she had spent in selecting 
the small, graceful animal. As AntoneUo lifted Rosina upon 
its back she threw her arms around his neck and kissed him, 
and patted his cheek, and after the ride was over and "il pico- 
lissimo cavallo/* as she caUed the pony, was led away by die 
stable boy, she climbed into Antonello's lap and hugged him 
again in childish gratitude. 

"How can you help loving that sweet, affectionate little 
thing?" Qara said to him in English which Rosina did not 
understand. 

''Because,'' AntoneUo answered in the same language, as he 
looked steadily into the child's innocent, blue eyes. ''Because 
I cannot forget that she is the daughter of a thief and the 
granddau^ter of a thief." Then putting Rosina down on the 
grass, she ran off with a big, white Molossus sheep dog who 
was her devoted playfellow. 

"Nello," Clara came over to where he was seated on the 
doorsteps, placed her hands upon his shoulders, and said in a 
serious tone, "I thought you had forgiven her — ^the mother?" 

"I try to, dearest," he replied, "but somehow I can't— I 
can't. I have a feeling that she will yet attempt to harm 
me — hurt me — " 

"But you told me there was a truce between you — ?" 

"There is—" 

"Then I don't understand. Nello, you have kept nothing 
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from me except her name?" She gazed down into his up« 
turned face and he looked back frankly. 
^Nothing, Love, I swear it." 
'Then how can she harm you, since I know everything?" 

**Ha! She*s clever enough to find a way." 

"Nello," Clara repeated the name earnestly "you must use 
your Vood and iron' again. Why should Rosina be visited 
for her mother's sins? Besides she probably inherits her 
father's disposition. You don't know how often I think of her, 
the mother I mean, knowing that she was right here, looking 
out on these same mountains when the temptation came — " 

**Don't, Clara, don't," Antonello tried to gently disengage 
himself. But Clara held him firm. "Wait, dear. You and 
I have never been in want, we've always had a home. Then 
to be in debt — it must be awful! But we've had tempta- 
tion in other ways, haven't we?" 

'Tes, yes—" 

"And you said the mother's father was a rascal?" 

"Yes-" 

"He may have influenced her, who knows? You and I 
were blessed with good parents — but suppose we had not 
been?" 

"But carissima, when a girl is offered an honorable marriage 
with all the money she wants, she does not have to steal and 
betray — " Antonello's eyes became vengeful and his face 
darkened. 

"I know, darling," Clara answered sympathetically. "And, 
understand, I do not excuse her, but the temptation came just 
the same. Promise me you'll try to forgive her. I, who love 
you, can read your thoughts pftener than you think, and 
when you look at Rosina in a certain way I know that you 
see her. Use the Vood and iron' that she put into your soul, 
— it never fails to strengthen." 

"Why, I'm through with her, Clara, only she's not through 
with me. Sometime I'll get my slap, but as long as I have 
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my Lig^t of Day to guide me I shan't care a continental damn, 
as they say in England.** And he pulled Clara down on the 
steps beside him. 

Rosina was playing with a ball while Carlo, the dog, was 
jumping about it and barking. The ball rolled over to where 
they were sitting and Antonello pid^ed it up, gave it a toss, 
and the two romped oflF after it. 

"You know," he said, as he lighted a cigarette and put his 
arm around Clara, ''that on her every birthday I give some 
handsome offering to the chapel in Rosina's name." 

Antonello loved to spend money upon the chapel and many 
beautiful sacred objects had been placed there in memory of 
his parents, or for benefits received. 

''Dearest," Clara's arm stole lovingly around his neck and 
her voice became low and pleading, "don't you think that 
Almighty God would be more pleased with the gift of a heart 
free from enmity towards a little child?'* The last words 
were almost whispered. 

Antonello made no reply. Suddenly he rose and threw 
away his cigarette. Going over to Rosina, he took her by the 
hand, and without sa3ring a word, disappeared with her into 
the house* 

This affair of Rosina was the one shadow in Clara's 
married life. The only reserve that ever came between her- 
self and her husband was the identity of the ones who had 
darkened their first youth. 

The September afternoons were growing perceptibly shorter, 
and Clara sat watching the mountains in their everchanging 
hue and haze of mystery, while she pondered upon the depth 
and wonders of nature, and human life. Oh, if the faint hope 
she cherished might become a reality! And a rapt expression 
passed over her face that made it beautiful. Then without 
breaking her reverie, she quietly left her seat, went inside, 
turned into a passage apart from the main living rooms, opened 
a swinging door of purple velvet, and entered the chapel. 
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Kneeling before the altar hand in hand were Rx)sina and 
Antonello. 

A great wave of love and respect for her husband suited 
over her. Her words had taken root. Antonello was too 
often inclined to live upon the beauties and forms of his 
faith without penetrating to its core. 

Going softly up she knelt beside them and took Rosina's 
other hand, and in the lengthening shadows the big blue eyes 
of the child looked back and forth from the woman to the 
man in silent questioning. 



CHAPTER XXI 

A STRAY COIN 

fFhy rush the discords in but that harmony should be prizedf 

Browniko 

Thb Schuylers passed the summer flitting from one fash- 
ionable resort to another, finishing the season by a visit to 
Mrs. Lloyd in her Newport villa, and bringing the old lady 
back with them on the Modesta, 

The second of November was the anniversary of their wed- 
ding, and Lloyd had given Geraldine a costly jeweL He had 
taken no special interest in doing this but felt that it was 
expected of him, and she had accepted it as her due. When- 
ever he had given Clara some valuable present, Clara 
had always been delighted with his choice. But whatever 
he gave to his wife she 'Vould rather have had something 
else." 

His thoughts were far from happy as he drove up town in 
the afternoon. Oh, if he might live over again this last year — 
before the fatal knot was tied! As the months went by he 
missed Clara more and more. There was a passionate long- 
ing for his lost mate, and at times it would have been easier 
to know her dead than to feel she belonged to another. 

Yet Lloyd was too proud to show his matrimonial dis- 
appointment to the world, and it galled him to think that even 
his aunt and old Ugolini knew the true state of affairs, so in 
public he was apparently a devoted husband. 

The things that pleased Geraldine he had grown tired of 

long ago. Vapid social amtisements bored him, her silly 

extravagances irritated him, and her selfish, senseless, and 
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indolent existence disgusted him. He admired activity, am- 
bition, work. He believed if he should come home some day 
and find her in the kitdien baking cake she would be far more 
interesting than posing on a pink velvet couch in a doud of 
lace. If there were any heart or soul, or right ambition behind 
the lace, that would be a different matter. Admiration, ad- 
mirati(Mi, that was what she lived for, to take all and give as 
little as possible. 

When he entered his home, he was handed a crumpled note. 
It was from an old servant saying that Mrs. Schuyler had just 
disdiarged her, what should she do? He was very much upset 
over it. Going upstairs he showed Geraldine the note and 
asked her what had been the trouble. Nora McGuire had 
been the faithful caretaker whenever the house was empty. 
She knew just where everything belonged. But Geraldine 
interrupted angrily. Nora was always interfering with the 
new maids, and carrying tales to Miss Slevin (the housekeeper) 
who in turn had come to her. She simply could not be annoyed, 
and had given Nora her conge. 

"I regret it extremely," Lloyd replied sternly, "I would pre- 
fer to let Miss Slevin go and get some one who can manage 
the old and new servants, without troubling you." 

''Miss Slevin suits me," Geraldine said haughtily, "I am 
mistress of this house, I presume, and I cannot stand these 
mischief-making old creatures about. I've been very patient, 
Lloyd, but I don't propose to run an old people's home for 
your antiquated family servants!" 

"I shall provide for Nora," he said, **to the end of her days." 
Then he left the room. 

''Where are you going?" she called after him. 

"To have a talk with Nora." 

Geraldine gave a contemptuous sig^, dropped into a chaise 
Jortffue and opened a box of chocolates thzt Lloyd had flung 
down upon the table. When he returned, die remarked in 
an injured tone, "Are you not ashamed of yourself for flying 
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at me like this on the anniversary of our wedding, and over the 
servant question, too?" 

"You brought it all on yourself, my dear," Lloyd replied 
coolly, while the furrow deepened in his forehead. He went 
to the window and looked out upon the falling leaves and 
dead grass of the park and became lost in thought. Gendd- 
ine ate her chocolates, from time to time sighing wearily. 

At length Lloyd turned towards her. "Lily," he began, 
in a voice that tried to be conciliatory, "we've not hit it off 
very well this first year. Suppose we begin all over again, 
and try a second honeymoon. I know the servant question is 
annoying — I think you'd find it easier here if you do with 
less. We are having a beautiful Indian summer now and I 
propose that we go for a week to a little place I own — a tiny 
cottage just big enough for two, far away from everything 
and everybody, and begin over again. There's boating, and 
fishing and shooting. I'll teach you to fire a rifle, and we can 
live close to nature, you needn't bother with trunks or clothes, 
we'll get away from all fuss and style and worry, and perhaps 
we'll be better friends." 

"But if the place is so small," Geraldine asked, "where 
would you put the servants?" 

"Servants! Why, there won't be any." 

"And who will wait on us— cook for us?" 

**We'll wait on ourselves — " 

"Whatl" 

"Yes, I'll collect the wood, make the fires, shoot game, 
catch fish, prepare it and clean it and you can cook it." 

"I? I touch a horrid flopping fish — " 

"But he won't flop, he'll be dead—" 

"You must be joking, Lloyd," she said, with an expression 
of utmost disgust. 

"I'm not joking — ^wouldn't you like it?". 

"I should loathe it — perfectly loathe it. Come over here," 
she continued, "and sit down and talk reason." 
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Lloyd settled himself in an easy chair, "Then you won't 
go, Geraldine?" he asked, in disappointiment. 

"Decidedly no. jOh, for Heaven's sake don't put on such 
a long face. If you really want to do something to please 



me — 



"Well, what is it?" To his surprise his wife came over 
and perched upon the arm of his chain 

"I saw a gorgeous imported wrap at a sale at the Waldorf 
to-day. It was made entirely of feathers from the golden 
eagle of the Himalayas. There are only two in the world, 
the Sultana of Turkey owns the other, and I want it so very 
much!" 

"What docs it cost?" 

"Seventy thousand." 

"Phew! What a price!" 

**What's seventy thousand to you?" 

"Seventy thousand is a great deal to any man in his sane 
senses, for a bunch of feathers — " 

"But Lloyd, it's lined with sable and has a wonderful 
diamond clasp." 

"But you have sable, and all kinds of fur, that we lx)iight 
last winter — " 

"I know," she answered pettishly, "but I want this. No 
other woman will have anything like it — ^Just think, the 
feathers of the golden eagle!" 

"Yes, your golden eagle was probably faked up in some 
dye factory in Patterson, New Jersey." 

"Nonsense, Lloyd. Oh, it's awfully becoming," she coaxed. 
"When I walk in it the feathers all shake — " 
1 don't doubt it," he replied indifferently. 
Well, I'm trying to shake you," and she shook his shoul- 
ders playfully, "shake you into buying it," and with a charm- 
ing smile she put an arm around his neck. 

"Nothing doing, my dear," and he unwound her arm, and 
took up the evening paper. 
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Genddine was furious at being repulsed. The dangerous 
flash of steel came into her blue eyes as she said, significantly, 
*'If your Trinc^' had wanted it, she would have gotten it — 
RoyaL" 

The sudden color moimted to her husband's face. For a 
second he was disconcerted, then replied coldly. "What do you 
mean?" 

"You understand perfectly what I mean/' she cried in a 
rage* 'Tve known that you had a mistress. Among your 
diings I found a Christmas tag. It had evidently come ofiE 
some gift of hers to you for it read ^a Royal from the Prin- 
cess/ and youVe whispered in your sleep 'Princess, Princess' 
a hundred times — now don't deny it — " 

"She was my fiancee," he declared, pushing Geraldine off, 
and looking at her fixedly. "We had a quarrel, and she broke 
the engagement. It was all my fault, she was not to blame 
in anyway." 

"Oh, I'm sure she was eveiything that was right and proper," 
his wife sneered, "but I don't believe one word of what you 
say. Who is this woman who calls herself 'Princess' wliom 
you take such pains to shield?" 

Lloyd rose. "Cut that out, Geraldine," he said wrathfully. 
"I see it's useless for you and me to try to get along. I 
shall not be home for dinner to-night. Tell our guests I'm 
ill — away on business — an3rthing — I've ceased to care!" and 
he left the room. 

Geraldine saw that she had gone too far, and a quick 
diought came. Rimning after him to the stairs she called, 
"Come back, come back. I've something to say. I don't 
mean to be disagreeable, Lloyd, truly I don't, come — " She 
took his hand and he allowed himself to be dragged into the 
room again like one resigned to an unpleasant duty. "Listen, 
she continued, "don't be too hard on me. If you think me 
foolish and extraxagant at times, and feverish for amusement, 
itV because I must have it to counteract the pain and burden 
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of my existence — no, no dear, I don't mean with you," in 
answer to his look of cold acknowledgment, "but on account 
of my lost child. It's that — that — " she flung herself on the 
sofa and buried her face in its cushions, "that's why I crave 
diversion, excitement, pretty things! There are few women 
who've had the tragedy in their lives that's fallen to me. I'm 
not like other mothers, like those who have lost their children 
by death. At least they know they are safe, but I have not 
even a little grave where I can mourn in peace. Oh — " her 
voice broke, "oh, you are not a parent, Lloyd, you cannot 
realize the agony of being ignorant of the fate of your child. 
Not to know whether she's living or dead — cruely treated — 
sick, starved, beaten— oh, it's enough to drive a mother mad !" 

The last words ended in sobs. 

Lloyd softened. It was a terrible thing, poor little woman ! 
He leaned over, put his. arms around her and said kindly, "I 
know it must be unspeakably awful, Geraldine, and I do under- 
stand how you feel. Don't cry, my dear, please don't. I will 
do anything in the world to help you find your baby. I 
never mention it because it's a subject you always seem to 
avoid. But I'll tell you now that I thought at the time, as 
did many others, when the papers were full of it, that you 
gave up too easily — that you never pushed the search far 
enough. Suppose we open the case again? Why I'd go into 
bankruptcy to get the child back for you and bring the devils 
who took her to justice — " 

Geraldine's sobbing ceased. Lloyd in bankruptcy would 
not suit her at all. 

" — I have it," he went on, "we'll offer that seventy thou- 
sand as a reward instead of throwing it away on a silly 
'golden eagle' that I'll warrant never saw a crag of the 
Himalayas. Come, Lily, I'll engage the ablest lawyers and 
detectives to-morrow, if you say the word — " 

Geraldine raised her head but kept a handkerchief to her 
eyes. She did not wish her husband to see there were no tears 
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in them. ''Thank you, dear," she began, ''but it would be 
useless, and only bring the notoriety upon us that both you and 
I dislike. You are mistaken about our investigation not being 
thorough. But I assure you we did everything in our power. 
Why, my sister-in-law would have spent her last dollar in 
trying to find her only brother's child. No, Father ard I 
feel that Rosamond must be dead. You see she was ill from 
teething— and when she died — ^well, then, the kidnapers were 
too frightened. Oh, a big reward was ofiEered but no one 
ever came forward to claim it — " 

"It seems as if something might be done,'' Lloyd said re- 
flectively. 

"I don't think I could stand going through it again," she 
replied, "it would be too harrowing. Now dear, if you'll go 
and have your smoke and leave me alone for a few moments, 
I'll be all right again by dinner time. Whenever my little 
Rosamond is mentioned, it unnerves me terribly!" 

• •••••• 

Towards the end of the month Gerald Moore dropped in 
to tea with his daughter whidi was served^ upstairs where the 
two were alone. He looked very well and very young for his 
forty-eight years. He was living in a quiet style at an exclusive 
apartment hotel, and had a legitimate business, was a member 
of a club, and interested in philanthropic activities. 

Geraldine's second marriage had secured him innumerable 
advantages, and she had been able to boost him, for her husband 
never asked any accoimt of die generous allowance he made 
her. So Gerald argued that he would be a fool to dabble in 
any crooked enterprise. He was now basking in respectabil- 
ity after his years of adventurous strain. 

"Only think," he said, as he took up a toasted muffin, 
"Antonello Ferrari is right in the swim. (He's bought a 
house in Sixty-first Street, and they say there's not a car in 
New York State as handsome as his new one. I saw him with 
his wife at the theater last night — she's a stunning one! Got 
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something more thatf beauty — a lot of diaracter to her face. 
He's handsome as the devil, too, and they both looked ecstadcly 
happy. They were in a box, had the Italian consul with 
them, and another very distinguished looking Italian whom I 
heard was the Duke di Torre — ^torre — " 

"Torrenuova," Geraldine finished. "I met him the o&er 
day. My neighbor opposite/' glancing across the street, "the 
Princess Estori invited me to a musical and the duke asked 
to be presented. It was only by chance that I did not meet 
Antonello also. The duke is his guest it seems, but Madame 
Ferrari, as the duke called her, was indisposed, so they were 
not there. Oh, sooner or later Antonello and I will come 
face to face in somebody's drawing-room. Well, I ^ould like 
to meet Dolores Darcy — z popular young artist is always 
interesting. She's advertised to sing 'Aida' to-morrow night. 
That's one place I never have any trouble in getting Lloyd to 
go— he admires Darcy's voice as much as I do. It's glorious 
this season I Oh, yes," she dropped a piece of pink sugar in 
her cup, "Antonello's marriage helped him socially — ^a cousin 
of the Princess Estori. If I had known how well he was 
going to turn out, I might have taken him," then pensively, 
"it must be very satisfactory to have a handsome husband." 

"There's nothing the matter with your husband's looks," 
Gerald said disapprovingly. "Lloyd is aristocratic and manly 
looking. Gad, Jeddie, you're the most discontented girl! 
You were always like this, from childhood — If you wanted 
a dark-haired doll, I'd no sooner buy it for you than you 
wanted a flaxen-haired one! You had no use for Antonello— 
now that another woman's got him you begin to admire him." 

"Certainly, I had no use for a young proprietor of an 
Italian Pension, but the young financier, the modem Monte 
Cristo is a very different proposition. Why Father, he's 
the man of the hour! There's scarcely a thing going on in the 
business world of any importance that he's not in — " she low- 
ered her voice, "do you know that he and Lloyd have met 
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down town? Their financial interests are on the same line.*^ 

"By jovc, that's a close shave !" Gerald interrupted. 

"Pooh, I'm not afraid," she answered, "why IVe got him 
in the palm of my hand — now he's married. Do you think 
he'd have his wife know what he's done, or bring scandal on 
himself to-day?" and Geraldine put a slice of lemon in her tea 
with complacency. "There's a big new Italian-American bank 
being started," die continued, "and there's talk of making 
Antonello the president of it. Lloyd came home and told me 
all about it, not dreaming that I'd ever heard of Ferrari except 
as the husband of Dolores Darcy. Lloyd says if they do, 
he'll be the youngest bank president in the country. Oh, 
dear!" 

"What's the matter now?" Gerald asked. 'Tfou have every- 
thing," looking about the luxurious room, "everything." 

"I haven't got my husband's love," she answered sullenly, 
"Lloyd has ceased to care for me." 

"Then, l^ Gad, it must be your fault," her father said 
sharply. "You're not playing the matrimonial game fairly. 
I've heard you refuse to do things that he asks you, you never 
give him a loving word, you're cross and snappy to hinh— he's 
no fool — he sees plainly that you don't care a damn!" 

Geraldine shrugged her shoulders. 

"When Lloyd proposed, he did not ask me if I loved him. 
He was so conceited from being run after for his money that 
it never occurred to him any woman might not love him." 

Gerald laughed unpleasantly, and put down his teacup. 
"What makes you think he no longer cares for you, child?" 

"He moons at the window, and reads old-fashioned poets. 
He's hipped about certain music — I suppose because it's asso- 
ciated with her." 

"Her, who?" 

"Why the girl you told me about, Father, before we were 
married. Don't you remember you'd heard that Lloyd had 
some young girl, a case of true love, and all that stufiE — " 
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"Ah, yes, yes — " Gferald remembered perfectly, but he did 
not wish her to know this. 

"Well," Geraldine cast a furtive glance into the hall to 
guard against possible eavesdroppers, "Lloyd declares they 
were ei^;aged to be married and she broke it off. He tries to 
make her out a saint, but I know there was another relation- 
ship. I went to see Aunt Julia Lloyd and asked hex very 
sweetly about the girl Lloyd was engaged to before he met me. 
The superannuated cat put on a blank expression which didn't 
fool me a little bit and vowed that he had never been engaged 
to any one but me. She tried to change the subject and be- 
came so flusterated that I understood at once the nature of 
the affair. I tell you la maitresse still has her hand on his 
heart. I'd give anything to find out who she is." 

"Nonsense, Jeddie, what good would it do you ?" 

"I should have some hold on him — ^have something to work 
with. Why should I be tied to a man who does not love me 
any more than I love him?" 

"I don't understand," Gerald said uneasily. He leaned 
forward, helped himself to one of his son-in-law's cigars that 
lay upon the table and waited for an explanation. 

"The Duke di Torrenuova is a widower," Geraldine mur- 
mured in a musing tone. 

Gerald looked at her puzzled. "What in hell has the Duke 
di Torrenuova got to do with you, a married woman?" 

"How dense you are. Father ! If I could find out who this 
girl is and get Lloyd, back to her, I would divorce him and 
marry the duke." 

"Why the man's middle-aged child! What can you see 
in him?" 

"I see the coronet above his head." 

"Jeddie, I am surprised at you — ^this is outrageous I 

But she paid no attention to his remonstrance, and continued, 
**Can't you sec how simply it could be done? I would get 
big alimony, and with what I've saved up and the property 
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Lloyd has deeded to me I should be very ridi. Torremiova has 
the title and a ducal castle, it seems. Voila la duchessel And 
you'll help me, Daddy,'' she added persuasively. 

**I will not," her father cried sternly and, "youll behave 
yourself, young woman. Such a thing is scandalous, mon- 
strous 1" 

"It's done every day — ^" 

"That's no reason why you should do it" 

"It is. I have a right to happiness — " 

Gerald was becoming nervous. There was a determined 
look in his daughter's eyes that he did not like. IHe owed her 
too much to oppose her absolutely, so he tried a wary, middle 
course, and said, "Why, my dear, you've never seen this Ital* 
ian but once." 

"That does not make any difference. The first time I saw 
Lloyd, I knew I could have him if I set about it in 



earnest" 



^'Oh, you think every man falls in love with you at first 
sight?" 

"Oh, no, I don't," she retorted, "for different men have dif- 
ferent types. Smith may admire avoir du poise, Jones petite 
blonds. Brown likes skeletons, and Robinson, amazons. I 
probably am the type that Lloyd and the Duke care for — I 
don't doubt the inarmorata of my dear husband was my counter- 
part, and I intend to find out who she is. If you will not 
help me, I shall unearth her without you." 

"Jeddie, it will break my heart if you have a scandal." 

"I don't intend to have a scandal, but I intend to make 
one for other people." 

"Jeddie, Jeddie," Gerald repeated despairingly, "this is all 
wrong. I never brought you up with any such ethics as these 
—never," Gerald raised his voice in anger, "and this I swear 
before God Almighty!" 

"Hush, don't scream so—" Geraldine walked across the 
room and slammed the door. "You brought me up to worship 
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gold," she continued, ''to make a deity of it instead of the one 
you have just sworn by." She went over to a cabinet, jerked 
open a drawer, and took something from it. "This is what 
you bought me up to live for, to acquire no matter at whose 
expense — to worship as my Gk)d !" and she tossed a yellow coin 
upon the table with a spin. 

"Pedrone's gold!" Gerald gasped as the coin stopped its 
gyrations and laid still, "Pedrone's gold. I know, that was 
pretty low down, but we were at the end, and daughter, 
you tempted me." He began to pace up and down in agita- 
tion, 

"That's it," she sneered, "throw the blame all on Eve, old 
Adam. And IVe suffered for it ever since at the hands of 
Antonello — it hasn't hurt you. My married life with Lloyd 
has been one prolonged disagreement, and I shall not live with 
him a day more than I have to. Now don't preach," as 
Gerald opened his lips to say something, "I'm not a child to 
be dictated to, and you must own that I haven't managed 
badly. Sit down, Father, you make me nervous prancing 
around like a crazy man — " and Geraldine tapped his chair 
imperiously. 

"No," he said, "I'm going. I've heard enough. You're a 
terrible dissappointment to me, Jeddie." 

When he had gone, Geraldine sat for a few moments indulg- 
ing in sullen thoughts, so she did not hear a step on the stair 
and started when her husband entered. 

"You're uptown early," was all the greeting she vouchsafed 
him. 

"Yes, the market's dull to-day," he replied with the same 
indifference. Then noticing the dgars and ashes, "Who's been 
here?" 

"My father. Do you object to his smoking one of your 
cigars?" 

"Why, Geraldine, of course not! Hello, what this?" and 
Lloyd picked up the gold coin. 
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Gcraldine's face blanched. She had meant to hide the 
gold piece again before Lloyd returned, but he was ahead of 
his accustomed time. 

Lloyd switched on the big center lamp, and held the coin 
under its light. **Where did this come from ?" 

"It's father's lucky piece," she answered. "Give it to me," 
and she put out her hand. 

"Hold on. Terdinindus IL 1840. Dei Gratia Rex. 30 
Ducats,' " he read as he scrutinized it. "I wonder where Mr. 
Moore got it." 

"Somewhere in Italy, I believe. Give it to me — " 

"Wait, I'm not going to pocket it. Where have I seen 
a coin like this before! Oh, I know! Young Ferrari showed 
me one the other day. It was his lucky piece too. Yes, take 
care of it," and he placed the coin in her hand. 

Now more than ever Geraldine felt she must have some 
hold on her husband. She believed that Antonello had pur- 
posely shown Lloyd the coin. Though Antonello might not 
use the whip, he wished her to know he still held it, and the 
next few days she racked her brains for some way of finding 
out about the girl who called herself "Princess." She con- 
sidered questioning the yacht crew. The officers, of course 
would reveal nothing, and doubtless the men were coached to 
silence in regard to the owner's former guests. She mig^t 
employ a detective, but there was her pride to be considered. 
If only her father had not been so impossible — she had thought 
he would sympathize with her! Lloyd had a lease of his 
bachelor apartments which he had sublet furnished at the time 
of his marriage. The place was vacant now. Could she go 
there on some pretext and search for old pictures or letters of 
this girl? 

While these ideas were brewing in her mind, she was also 
consumed with an inordinate desire to own the goFden-eagle 
wrap. She would be utterly lovely in it. The wrap had been 
taken over by the great bazaar at the Waldorf, to be raffled 
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for charity at twenty dollars a chance. She took several 
hundred dollars worth of chances, and was there the afternoon 
of the raffling. After the drawing there was a tense moment 
as the president of the bazaar stepped forward with the raffle 
book, and called out, "Number 38.** But no one claimed it, 
so opening the book he found the corresponding number and 
name, and with a pleased expression he began, 'Xadies and 
gentlemen, I have the extreme pleasure of announcing that the 
winner of this unique and superb garment is some one we all 
admire, whose singing has delighted many of us, and I'm sure 
you all join with me in congratulating — Dolores Darcy!*' 

There was applause. 

Geraldine stood mute in disappointment. 

"Madame Dolores Darcy — Madame Darcy!" the president 
called several times, but still there was no response. "Madame 
Darcy evidently is not here," he said, "we will advise her of her 
good fortune." 

"Dolores Darcy must have been bom under a lucky star," 
Geraldine heard some one say, "she draws everything — ^good 
looks, talent, wealth and a handsome husband — the young Ital* 
ian banker!" 

"Dolores Darcy was just a country girl, wasn't she?" asked 
one of the group close beside Geraldine. 

"Yes, well bom though," the first speaker answered. "Lloyd 
Schuyler was devoted to her before she married the banker. 
No one knew her name until she appeard in opera, but she was 
spoken of as 'Schuyler's Princess.' " 

Geraldine drew in her breath with a start. Her gold mesh 
purse fell to the floor, a passer-by picked it up, she merely 
bowed her thanks. She could not speak for she was eager to 
catch every word. 

"Schuyler was madly in love with Dolores Darcy and every- 
body supposed he was going to marry her, but he suddenly 
veered around and married that awfully pretty Mrs. Vernon 
whose baby was kidnaped." 
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Genddine cast a murderous glance upon the diatterer which 
was lost, for she went on, "My brother ran into Dolores 
Darcy and Lloyd Schuyler in Europe togedier. Schuyler had 
brought her over with a chaperone on his yacht. You know 
when a man is seen for three years with one girl to the exclu- 
sion of almost any other, it creates talk." 

''Well/' remarked another, ''diat's the penalty for being 
prominent/' and they moved away leaving Geraldine quivering 
with rage and jeasously. She knew it was true! 

What a fool she had been not to have connected things 
before! No wonder Lloyd would never miss the opera when- 
ever Darcy sang. A dangerous rival, indeed, whom artists 
were asking to paint, who charmed both sexes with her person- 
ality as well as her voice, who had wealth, position, youth 
and now the one thing that she longed for — ^the eagle-feathered 
wrapl 

Geraldine hurried down to her car. "Home," she told the 
chauffeur and upon reaching the house flung off her street 
wraps, and threw herself upon her couch, her mind in a fer- 
ment. Was there ever such an exasperating, humiliating coinci- 
dence? Dolores Darcy had the love of the two men who had 
worshiped her! Ah, what subtle revenge it would be to 
have Lloyd get Antonello's wife away from him! She would 
like to injure Antonello publicly — put him down where he 
belonged. Ah— curse it all — if she did that, Antonello would 
drop a hint to the Duke that would spoil all her prospects 
there. She meant to rise, rise, while she pushed Antonello, 
Lloyd, and Darcy down. She would be the Duchess di Torre- 
nuova yet — ^and get Antonello back into her toils. Gerald- 
ine was not the crying kind, but tears of spite, jealously, and 
vexation blinded her. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE MATE TO THE COIN 

*Twas gold instructed coward hearts 
In treachery*s more pernicious arts* 

Gay's Fables 

"The Christmas things for Italy arc all here, NcUo, don't 
you want to look at them before I pack the box?" 

Antonello had just come in and followed his «wife into her 
room where she displayed gifts labeled with holiday tags. 
"See," she said pointing to a child's .white fur outfit, "won't 
Rosina look sweet in this, and won^t she go crazy over the 
little muflF?" 

Antonello put his arm around Clara and kissed her. "How 
good you are," he said, "to help me carry my burden." 

She returned the kiss saying, "It's no burden to do anything 
for Rosina. Besides," she whispered, with a significant smile, 
"I do as I would be done by." 

December found the Ferraris settled in their New York 
home. They h^ countless invitations, but although they in- 
sisted upon the duke going everywhere, usually with the Estoris, 
they went out seldom themselves; for the strain of singing left 
Clara with slight inclination for society, and Antonello, en- 
grossed ii\* business affairs, had little time. Neither of them 
allowed pleasure to interfere with their work, and when that 
was over, they enjoyed nothing so much as their leisure to- 
gether. 

One day the duke came home and expatiated upon the 
beauty of a Mrs. Schuyler, whom he had met. Clara made no 
comment. She was always afraid by some unguarded word 
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that Antoncllo might discover Lloyd's identity, though there 
were times when she wondered if she oug^t not to tell him 
now that they had business connections. 

On Antonello's part this desultory friendship with Gerald- 
ine's husband amused him — it was unique I Clara, perfectly 
unconscious, took a secret pleasure in Lloyd's witnessing Anto- 
nello as a figure in the financial world, for she was as proud 
of his successful enterprises as he was of her professional 
triumphs. 

But Dolores Darcy in the beginning of her second brilliant 
season had cancelled her engagement with the Metropolitan 
Opera, for when spring came, God willing, she would be 
singing lullabies to a very uncritical audience of one. She and 
Antonello were so happy over it they told no one at first. 
It was something too sacred to discuss except by themselves. 

Antonello had never before comprehended the Creator's work 
manifest in woman, and his thoughts threw a veil of sanctity 
over his wife, while Clara felt as if she were watching the open- 
ing of a beautiful flower in which she could see the marvel of 
her own nature. Though she had left the operatic stage for a 
while, she was frequently in the audience. Kittie had come 
down for a visit and Giorgio Dalbero who was not singing 
on that night had taken her to the theater. The duke had a 
cold, so the Ferraris went to the opera alone. Clara wore the 
eagle feather wrap and as she entered her box, there were 
many opera glasses turned upon her. 

The Schuylers were occupying their box alone also. Mrs. 
Schuyler, in one of the lilylike costumes that she affected, 
stared so deliberately at Clara that it made her feel un- 
comfortable. ''Rigoletto" was the opera, and as soon as 
the curtain rose, Clara forgot her anno3rance in her de- 
Ught of VerdL Oh, how she hoped her child would have 
a voice! 

She had been pale, but now her face was slightly flushed 
and her eyes, luminous in their happiness, looked across the 
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"horse-shoe" to the man whom she had once loved. Not for 
the world would she now exchange places with the woman 
beside him. Then her eyes turned back to her husband, but 
he was watchng the ballet and did not see them soften with a 
deep feminine meaning — ^Antonello so generous, so good, who 
had raised her from the despair of a betrayal and given her 
the right to wear proudly a woman's greatest crown — the 
mother of the child of the man she loves! 

And Lloyd could not keep his eyes from the Ferrari box 
where Clara appeared to him even fairer as a young matron 
than as a young girl. He could never win her back without 
worse infamy than when he had taken advantage of the adoring 
love of the maiden who had been his promised wife. Lloyd 
though weak in some ways was not wilfully bad. Until his 
meeting with Geraldine, his sea of life had been comparatively 
smooth. Now he had run into snags and whirlpools — great 
rocks loomed up in his course, his entire horizon 'was dull 
and gray, and he instinctively felt a storm brewing. Ferrari, 
he was convinced, knew nothing except that he had been a 
casual acquaintance of Clara's. Oh, was it possible that 
Clara could love another as much as she had loved him? 
And yet, as he kept his gaze upon her, it was difficult to inter- 
pret an3rthing but true devotion in the glances that she gave her 
husband. Lloyd looked from Clara to the woman who bore 
his name; the former was like an exotic flower whose bright- 
ness and perfume delighted and charmed, the latter was 
the odorless lily with a worm at its root. In his Uind eager- 
ness to snatch the lily, he had trampled upon the rare exotic 
which he had failed to appreciate ; then another had come, 
and seeing its worth had gathered the crushed flower, placed 
it in his greenhouse, and given it the tenderest care. The 
only way to get it back was to break in and steal it. 

Geraldine had kept silent about the gossip she had over* 
heard. concerning Dolores Darcy. While she was waiting for 
the right opportunity to play this great card, she was constantly 
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watching Lloyd, though appearing to be engrossed in other 
matters. To-nig^t she saw and understood the long and heart- 
hungry way in which his eyes sought the Ferrari box when- 
ever the attention of its occupants was turned in another direc- 
tion, and each moment her spite against Dolores Darcy in- 
creased. That Lloyd should admire any other woman than 
herself made her furious, also ; the calm assurance with which 
Antonello sat back in his chair, and his loverlike attitude to- 
wards his wife irritated her to a friction. Pride and happiness 
were stamped all over him, when he oug^t to be consumed with 
unrequited love for her — upstart, mushroom! 

There was just one way to play in this game of four lives 
that had become so dangerously intertwined — first hand high. 
Strike the first blow, intimidate them all. Then, when Anto- 
nello learned the past history of his wife, he would not dare 
to interfere with any motives she might have towards the duke, 
or breathe a word against her to Lloyd. If he did, she would 
blast Dolores Darcy in every drawing-room in town. Ah — 
could she not afiEord to laugh at the absurd story of Pedrone's 
gold, instead of quaking? Who held the whip handle 
now! 

Thus thought waves and glances were cast back and forth 
between the Schuyler and Ferrari boxes, and once Antondlo, 
catching Geraldine's eyes, nodded carelessly. 

As the curtain went down on the third act, there was the 
general exodus for the promenade, ^e Schuylers joining it. 

"Do you care to walk awhile, Clara?" Antonello asked, 
as he half rose. 

"No," she replied, "but you go, if you want to." 

"Not without you." Then anxiously, "What's the matter. 
Love? You're so quiet." 

"Nothing, dearest, unless — " and she gave him one of her 
sweet smiles, 'I'm a little too happy." 

"Oh, if that's all," he answered laughing, "I shall not 
worry. But don't get too tired, Claressima. I think 
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we'd better leave before the end and avoid the crush." 

"Oh, let's wait for the 'Donna e mobile/ '' 

So Antonello settled back in his seat. But as the orchestra 
reentered, and the audience began to straggle in again, Clara 
touched his ann and whispered. "I think I'd better go 
after all, Nello dear," and Antonello, putting the wrap around 
her shoulders, they left the box. 

In the corridor they met Ugolini and stopped to speak to 
him. He hurried back into the darkened auditorium, while 
Clara and Antonello, turning suddenly came face to face with 
the Schuylers. 

Clara gave a slight gasp, and caught her husband's arm, 
Geraldine threw back her head with a little imperious man- 
nerism ; Antonello's expression was a peculiar, mixture of super- 
iority and nonchalance, while Lloyd flushed painfully, but in- 
stantly mastered the occasion, and the two men exchanged 
greetings. 

"Mr. Schuyler, you and Mrs. Ferrari have met, I believe," 
Antonello said pleasantly, and Clara growing very pale barely 
touched Lloyd's profiEered hand. 

Then Lloyd introduced, "Mr. and Mrs. Ferrari, Mrs. Schuy- 
ler." He could not bring himself to say before Qara, "My 
wife." 

Geraldine met Antonello with frigid politeness, but ac- 
knowledged the introduction to Clara by a haughty stare, then 
deliberately turned from her. 

The hot blood surged to Clara's face. Lloyd bit his lip as if 
in sudden pain and at once tried to cover the situation by 
remarking cordially, "I've not had the pleasure of meeting 
you, Mrs. Ferrari, since your marriage." 

Clara raised her eyes bravely to his. "My husband and I 
are so happy in our own home, Mr. Schuyler," she answered, 
"that we care very little for society." 

But Antonello, through one of those unknown senses that 
send a prophetic warning, knew Geraldine's manner held an 
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ulterior ipotive, and said sharply, "I object, Mrs. Schuyler, to 
the way in which you meet my wife." 

She gave him a defiant look, her moment of revenge had 
come. "Indeed?*' she replied sarcastically, "what can you expect 
under the circumstances?" and she glanced at Lloyd with an 
expression of injured disapproval, and then at Clara with one 
of utmost scorn. There was no mistaking her meaning. 

Lloyd Schuyler was — Grande Diof And Geraldine knew — 

A flash of terrific anger blazed in Antonello's eyes, then per- 
ceiving Geraldine's disdain as she saw she had struck home, 
his natural resentment towards the man turned to one of indig-* 
nation and fury towards a woman cs^able of such subtle cruelty. 
He caught Geraldine by the wrist. "You will apologize to 
Mrs. Ferrari," he said, "for your remarkable behavior — " 
Lloyd was about to speak but Antonello facing him continued, 
"Mrs. Schuyler and I are old friends, or rather old enemies, 
and she ho(^ by her rudeness to my wife to hurt me/* 

The color left Clara's face; she swayed, "The mother — of 
— Rosina!" she gasped, and Antonello was just in time to 
catch her as she fell in a dead faint. 

When she opened her eyes, she was on a couch in the rest 
room with a strange man bending over her. 

"Your wife is all right now, Mr. Ferrari," the doctor said, 
but get her home as soon as possible. Have your car called 
and I will bring her down." 

Outside in the corridor Lloyd was waiting and as Antonello 
appeared asked, "How is she?" 

"Better," Antonello answered shortly. 

Lloyd stopped him as he was hurrying by. "Ferrari, no one 
regrets this more than I do— Mrs. Ferrari was my affianced 
wife, we quarreled — " 

"I know that," Antonello interrupted, looking him squarely 
in tfie eyes, "My wife and I have no secrets." 

"But I wish you to understand," Lloyd continued, "that 
there is no woman living whom I hold in any greater regard and 
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respect. Now dh your part I want an explanation, **Why are 
you and Mrs. Schuyler enemies?" 

"This is no time or place,'* Antonello replied curtly. Then^ 
as with a sudden thought, he felt in his pocket and drew some*, 
thing out. "Here, show this to Mrs. Schuyler and ask her 
for an explanation," and he placed in Lloyd's hand a gold coin. 

The Ferrari and Schuyler cars rolled home together almost 
side by side, though their occupants did not know it. In the. 
former, Antonello's arms were protectingly around his wife. 
while she leaned against him with her head on his shoulder. 

"Darling, don't cry," he whispered, "that wretched womaa 
shall never come near you again" 

"Oh, Nello," Clara sobbed, *'Do you love me as much as. 
you did before this evening?" 

"More — ^more." 

"You see, dearest, you told me never to let you know his^ 
name." 

"Yes, Love, I did. I will say he behaved like a white man^ 
He must feel pretty cheap, learning that you and I know some-, 
thing about his precious wife that's dark to him. Wasn't that- 
doctor a nice fellow? Here we are at the house." 

In the other car Geraldine sulked in a corner as far fronv 
Lloyd as she could get. She had played her first hand too highy 
and was now waiting for him to make the next move. He was^ 
furious, and deeply distressed. Did Clara believe he had been 
•^ dastardly enough to tell of their real relationship? And how 
did Geraldine find out? The affair had made him sick at 
heart — lowered his pride to the dust. She had made a fool of 
him before another man. Ferrari knew something in her- 
life which he (her husband) ought to know* She should give 
him an explanation. Clara had not deceived Ferrari and Fer-. 
rari had let him know it. The Schi^yl^rs, drove up the avenue 
in cold silence. 

A sleepy footman opened the door and preceded them to the 
elevator. Geraldine turned to th^ sl;air, but Lloyd feeling^ 
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that she intended to avoid an interview, caugfit her hand and 
pushed her in the little "lift" ahead of him. Upon reaching 
the landing she made a dash for her bedroom, shut the door in 
hb face, and locked it. 

He gave a peremptory knock. 

'Tfou can't come in now," Geraldine answered. 

Lloyd pounded upon the panels. "Open this door or I'll 
break it down." 

"Corinne is undressing me—" 

"Then send Corinne away — " 

Geraldine turned to her maid, "Go until I ring for you. 
You see what he is," she said, as she went to unbolt the door, 
"what I have to endure — cik, Corinne, never marry." 

The girl smiled knowingly, "I never intend to, Madame," 
and slipped out through the dressing room. 

"How dare you?" Geraldine asked wrathfully, as Lbyd 
entered, "Hbw dare you speak to me like that before my maid?" 

"Now stop right there," Lloyd commanded, "IVe come to 
question, not to be questioned. Sit down — " for she was stand- 
ing ready to parry an attack, "I have some things to say." 

"Be quick, then, for I'm dead tired," and she sank carelessly 
into a chair. 

"First of all," be began, trying to control his temper which 
was at white heat, "what is the trouble between you and Mr. 
Ferrari?" 

"Antonello Ferrari has been in love with me for years, and 
because I would not have him he has persecuted me." 

"So you vented your spite on an innocent woman who has 
never harmed you?" 

"Naturally I do not care about meeting your former mis- 
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"Mrs. Ferrari was my fiancee — " 
Geraldine laughed mockingly. 

"Be quiet," Lloyd thundered. "What did Mrs. Ferrari 
mean when she said, 'The mother of Rosina?' " 
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**rm sure I don't know." Geraldine raised her eyes in- 
quisitively with one of her ^steely expressions that always antag- 
onized him, "You had better ask her, . you know her well 
enou^ to ask her anything,*' 

"Stop this sparring, Geraldine, and answer me directly. 
She alluded to your child." 

"My child's name is Rosamond, and I shall not speak of her 
while you are so enraged." 

"You will speak of her. I believe you know where she really 
is, don't you?" Lloyd stood over his wife like an animal over 
its prey. "Answer me." He put his hands on her shoulders, 
"Answer me." 

'*You big bully," she said contemptuously, "because I've 
found you out in your private life you're trying to make 
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But he shook her rou^ly. 

"Answer me," he repeated, "where is your child?" 

Geraldine was frightened. Lloyd was big and strong, and 
in his eyes there was a dangerous light. Cowering a little, she 
faltered, "Antonello Ferrari took her— out of — revenge, be- 
cause — I — ^wouldn't marry him." 

"Ah, ha. Then you do know where she is. I'm getting 
somewhere now, but I can scarcely credit that a man like Fer- 
rari would stoop to crime simply because a woman refused him. 
There's something between you greater than that. Ferrari 
was shielding you to-ni^t. I asked him for an explanation." 
Lloyd released his hold on her and put his hand in his pocket, 
"but he would say nothing, only gave me this," showing her 
the gold coin, "and told me to ask my wife to explain its 
meaning." 

Geraldine changed color, her attitude of bravado dropped, 
and a perceptible shudder passed over her. 

"Ah — ," he said, "I understand now why you became so 
agitated the other day when I found a facsimile of this coin on 
the table. What does it mean ?" 
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G^raldine hesitated. Various answers flashed throu^ hex 
mind but none of them seemed plausible. 

''Speak — ," Lloyd shook her again. 

"You ugly brute," she muttered, "take your hands oflF me." 

"Out with it then—" 

"Antonello— Antonello — " she began, slowly hoping for 
some inspiration, "long ago — in Italy, had some — stolen gold. 
I knew he had it, he was afraid — I might tell — so — ^he wanted 
me to share it with him. He thought — I— was as wicked as 
he." 

"This is a most flimsy story," Lloyd said in a tone of disgust, 
"and rings so false that I don't believe a word of it. FU 
get the true facts from another source. I'm through with you." 

"Yes," she cried, sneering, "you'll go back to your sweet- 
heart, Dolores Darcy, who has proved — " 

"Stop — " Lloyd commanded again, "don't dare to mention 
her." 

"You love her still!" Geraldine jumped from the chair, 
flung open her dressing room door, screaming, "It's come to a 
pretty pass when the name of a man's mistress is too sacred to 
be mentioned by his wife!" She rang a bell, "Corinne, Cor- 
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When the girl appeared, Lloyd had gone. 

Geraldine was trembling with rage and fear. "Corinne," 
she began, "You saw Mr. Schuyler try to break down the 
door? You heard the terrible way he spoke to me? You 
saw him use his strength against me — ^how he hurt me?" 

The girl lodced nonplussed, "Oh, Madame — " 

"Yes, G)rinne, you're too refined to pretend to know any- 
thing before my face; but you saw — ^you heard — " 

"Madame—" 

"Do not be afraid to speak — stand by me. The blue vel- 
vet gown you admire so much, never fitted me — ^you may have 
it. And there is a twenty dollar bill in my purse which I 
want you to take and have some fun with to-morrow to make up 
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for your nerves being shattered to-night. Be a friend to an 
outraged wife, Corinne, and FU be a friend to you." 

The next morning Lloyd had left the house before Geraldine 
was up. She phoned her father and learned to her dismay that 
he was in Washington. She needed his advice lest she should 
take another false step. She half expected Antonello to 
call her up but he did not, and the day passed in apprehen- 
sive dread. At the usual hour of Lloyd's return from busi- 
ness he did not arrive, and later, after waiting dinner for him, 
she finally sat down alone. It was the first time he had failed 
to send her word if he were not omiing home. Having finished 
her dinner, she went upstairs and tried to forget herself in a 
novel. About nine o'clock she received a message that Mr. 
Schuyler wished to sec her in the library. Though inwardly 
quaking, she met him with an air of injured dignity. He had 
his overcoat on, and remained standing. 

"Good evening," she said formally, "are you going out 
again?" 

"Yes," he replied coldly, "to the apartments I occupied 
before I was married. Last night I told you I was through 
— I meant it. You may remain here or go wherever you 
choose, so long as you bring no discredit on my name. Your 
allowance will continue and the household bills will be sent 
to me." 

Geraldine acquiesced with a slight bow. 

"I called upon Mr. Ferrari to-day," Lloyd continued, "the 
interview was most trying for me. He declined to further 
discuss the matter of last evening until I told him that you 
accused him of being a thief and now I understand 1the whole 
case. Antonello Ferrari is a thorough gentleman, and you 
have nothing to fear if you do not attempt to harm him> 
but he sent you this message, *Tell your wife that if she 
circulates any scandalous stories, it will be the worse for 
her, and the next time we will fight it out in the law 
courts.' " 
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''And what about his taking my baby?" Geraldine asked 
hotly. 

''He acknowledges his share of the wrong like a man. You 
may have her back at any time." 

"I cannot have her back nowf* she declared resentfully, 
"Think of the talk it would make! The newspapers would 
ferret out something — " 

"That is as you choose," Lloyd replied, "Rosamond Vernon 
is safe and happy in the cares of the Ferraris. I consider after 
the way in which you have behaved to him that Ferrari is 
acting in a most generous manner. I do not think I could 
be so lenient — but it seems his wife interceded for the sake 
of your innocent child, and begged him not to denoimce you 
openly. So the secret of Pedrone's gold will be kept among 
ourselves. I do not care to have my name associated with 
any such shameful business. My things will be moved to my 
apartments to-morrow. I do not intend to live with you 
again. If you wish any communication, you know where to 
find me. I think now you understand your position; Good- 
by." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE MISTLETOE BOUGH 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 

Tennyson 

The Darcys were spending Christmas with the Ferraris. 
The house was dressed with holly and evergreens and great 
wreaths hung in the handsomely curtained windows. Kittie 
was superintending the decorations. 

*'Un po' piu alto, Urbano," she said, struggling with the 
native language of the Italian "handy man" who was hanging 
a bunch of mistletoe from the drawing-room ceiling. He 
raised it a trifle according to her direction, then got down 
from the steps, and cocked his eyes to see if it were in the 
center. 

"Everything looks lovely, Kittie," Clara said as she came 
to inspect, then pointing up at the mistletoe, "who are you 
going to kiss?" Kittie shrugged her shoulders, and gave one 
of her flighty little laughs. She had spent several hours at 
a "beauty parlor," her hair had been "touched up" and waved, 
her eye-brows "arched" and darkened. She had bought a 
"horribly expensive" rouge and now if only somebody would 
find a harmless matter that could be injected into one's eyes 
to make them a pretty color — ^how grateful she would be! 
Her eyes were so "fadey." 

Antonello had tried by tenderness and devotion to make 
Clara forget the episode at the opera. It had been a terrible 
shock to discover that Lloyd Schuyler, whom he had liked 
in a business way was the one so dishonorably associated with 
Clara's girlhood. He had always cherished a murderous re- 
sentment for this unknown man, but the double discovery of 
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finding him to be a dupe of Geraldine had very much modified 
his feelings. Although he intended to give Schuyler a wide 
berth in the future, still they had a common bond of sympathy ; 
for Schuyler had been scandalized and humiliated upon learn- 
ing how the woman he had married had requited Antonello's 
kindness, and had not disguised the fact that all afiEection 
and esteem for his wife had gone. Antonello wondered if 
ever before two men had met under such delicate and embar- 
rassing circumstances. But blood tells, for in the American 
the true sense of justice of the old Knickerbocker gentry showed 
itself in his desire to right a wrong, and in Antonello the digni- 
fied demeanor of the Italian nobleman came to the surface, 
and when the interview was over, the two parted with a cer- 
tain profound respect for the manner in which the other had 
conducted himself. 

Christmas day found Clara almost happy again, as she sat 
Ht the head of her own table dispensing hospitality, while the 
home dinner savored of New England cooking with Italian 
innovations. 

Afterwards in the drawing-room Antonello opened a beau- 
tiful new victrola, and in a moment they were listening to 
Clara's voice, and after the guests, who included Giorgio, had 
heard the records over and over, and the attention of the 
others was given to something else, Antonello put the records 
carefully away in their wrappers. Next to Clara herself they 
were his most precious possession. 

Kittie, though she had a gift of "an adorable" fur coat 
from her father and mother, a string of pearls from Clara and 
Antonello and a ''stunning" leather traveling case from Gior- 
gio, found something wanting and wandering into the library, 
Bhe stood by the window and looked out pensively into the 
street. Here she was nineteen and Giorgio showed no more 
signs of "coming to the point" than he did a year ago. What 
was the reason? He certainly cared for her, and she? Well, 
if she couldn't marry Giorgio, that would be the end of 
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everything! She would go off and be a nun, or something. 
Was there anybody Giorgio liked more than he did her? She 
concluded, "No,** for Giorgio was apparently as anxious for 
her society as she was for his. 

She heard a step behind her and turned slightly. Giorgio 
had followed her. "Your father sent me," he began, "to tell 
you to come and see the photographs of the Castle di Torre- 
nuova that the duke is showing him — " 

"What do I care for the Castle of Torrenuova," she re- 
plied petulantly, "old, damp back number. Clara says its 
cold even in midsummer — " 

"There are also views of the Villa Ferrari," Giorgio ven- 
tured mildly, "that is new and sunny — " 

"Yes," Kittie admitted, "Clara loves the villa, but then she's 
so happily married, I dare say she'd be happy anywhere." 

"I think the same," Giorgio said. "It is rejoicing to see two 
people so loving — is it not?" Giorgio's English was peculiar 
at times. 

Kittie moved further around and asked pointedly. "Doesn't 
it ever make you think you'd like to be married, too?" 

But Giorgio was studying a painting to avoid the directness 
of Kittie's question. "It's a beautiful thing to have one's own 
home," he answered evasively, "I have never had a home — " 

"Well, you can afford one — " 

Giorgio was torn between his promise to Mr. Darcy and 
his love for Kittie. From the first time he had seen her as a 
little lanky girl of fifteen she had walked into his big honest 
heart, and no one had ever dethroned her, but it was la parola 
d'onore with him. The true Italian believes in the sanctity 
of the oath and will die for it. 

"You make lots of money, every time you sing," Kittie 
went on, "and Antonello says you're never extravagant, and 
that the investments he's made for you are fine, but you're 
always saving up, saving up — ^what are you saving for?" 

"I will not always be young, Kectee. My voice might go. 
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and — and illness mi^t come," the poor fellow continued, strug- 
gling for excuses as he spoke, "accidents might happen — " 

"If you should be ill, or hurt, Giorgio, and had no money, 
I'd work for you — I would!" Kittie left the window and 
faced him with eyes that showed she meant what she said. 

"Ah,'' Giorgio exclaimed, touched by every chord in his 
nature. "Dio la benedicaf" ^ He took her hands, "but Keetec 
— I am not like Antonello, he comes from a respected family 
with a good name to offer his wife, while I — I have no family, 
I do not even know vrfio I am, you've heard this— I know 
nothing of my mother — nothing of my father — " 

"I do," Kittie interrupted, "your mother was a lady, and 
your father was a thoroughbred or you couldn't be what you 
are." Then becoming bolder as she saw the immistakable love 
in Giorgio's eyes, "and your name's good enou^ for me — I 
wouldn't want a better one." 

"Keetee, little Keetee, you drive mc mad! You know I 
love you, but — " 

"But my father's told you you mustn't say anything to me, 
hasn't he ? Oh, be honest," she gave him an appealing glance, 
"I'm not a child, tell me the truth — " 

"Ah," Giorgio sighed despairingly, "what shall I say!" 

"I knew it," Kittie declared defiantly. "Every one takes 
me for a fool. I'll march right in and ask Daddy to release 
you from that ridiculous promise. ODon't be frightened, 
Giorgio," as he remonstrated by gestures, "you haven't broken 
your word, you haven't proposed, only we'll just settle this 
matter at once," and Kittie dashed away with Giorgio fol- 
lowing, protesting in a mixture of bad English and voluble 
Italian. 

"Daddy," Kittie cried excitedly, bursting into the drawing- 
room regardless of the duke and his views which were the 
center of attraction, "Daddy, how could you be so cruel to 
mc!" 

The duke started and dropped a photograph, Mrs. Darcy 

^ God bless her I 
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exclaimed, ''Katherine!" and Mr. Darqr in his quiet tones 
remarked, "My darling, what is the matter?" 

"Mistaire Darqr — " Georgio began. 

"Keep still, Giorgio,** Kittie commanded, "I'll talk. Gior- 
gio didn't do anything, JDaddy. He would not break his word 
to you because he's the most honorable man in the whole 
world. He wouldn't say a word, but you've been unjust and 
cruel to us both, and you must release him from that silly 
promise you forced him to make — " 

"My child !" Her father gently drew her to him not fully 
comprehending, "what is all this?" 

"I know that Giorgio loves me, don't you Giorgio? And I 
love him — " 

Antonello laughed; Clara who was at the piano, stopped 
playing; while the duke realized that he was witnessing some 
of the erratic behavior of American girls of which he had 
heard. 

"Mistaire Darcy, what am I to do?" Giorgio was actually 
blushing. He threw out his hands helplessly, and Mr. Darcy 
looking from the excited girl to the distressed young man 
scarcely knew how to reply. 

Putting his arm around his dau^ter, he said indulgently, 
"My darling, you're just nineteen, and you're the only child 
I've got." 

Clara rose from the piano. "Cousin Ed" she said, "for 
that very reason give your consent — " She came forward and 
placed a hand on Giorgio's shoulder, "you've always wanted 
a son, here's a splendid one!" 

And Antonello emerged from the shadow of a curtain say- 
ing, "Yes, Mr. Darcy, take my word for it, you could never 
find a better." 

Kittie, not in the least embarrassed, tugged at her father's 
sleeve as if urging him on. "Muddie — " she* beckoned to her 
mother who sat speechless on the sofa, "Muddie, come take 
my side." 
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Antonello with his persuasive manner that all women found 
hard to resist, raised Mrs. Darcy by the arm and brought her 
over to the little group that had formed just under the mistle- 
toe, and without waiting for her to speak, announced, "Your 
mother, Kittie, has given her consent." 

"Antonello 1" Mrs. Darcy exclaimed, trying to be severe but 
not succeeding, "I did not say any such thing!" 

"But you mean it, Signora mia cugina*' * Then observing 
under what he stood, he leaned over and kissed her. 

*^Dear me," she remarked good-himioredly, "why this sud- 
den aflFection?" 

For answer Antonello laughingly pointed above his head to 
the bunch of green leaves and white berries. "I went to 
school in England and learned some good old English cus- 
toms," he said. 

Clara threw her arms around Mr. Darcy's neck and kissed 
him on both cheeks. "Say *ycs,' Cousin Ed, *ycs,' *ycs/ " she 
coaxed, "give them the Christmas present they most want." 

"I guess youVe got me, Clarie," he answered melting, "you 
always do, you minx. Well Kittie, since your mother has 
consented — " 

Clara took Kittie's hand and placed it in Giorgio's. Then, 
pushing them directly under the mistletoe, she said gayly, "Now 
then, it's your turn." 

Giorgio, beaming with happiness, stooped down to kiss Kit- 
tie; but she suddenly became coy, drew away, and her face 
grew very red. "The only man I shall ever kiss," she said 
with dignity, "is the one who asks me to be his wife, and you 
have never proposed to me." 

Just then a fire engine rushed madly through the street. 
The others ran to the windows leaving the two standing alone. 

" Angela mio/* Giorgio whispered quickly, "I don't know 
how in English— If you understood well Italian there are so 
many beautiful words I could say, but English is not soft, or 

>My lady cousin. 
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sweet enough to speak to the one I so much want for my 
wife—" 

"That will do," Kittie interrupted, cutting short the senti- 
ment, "youVe said it.'* And the first kiss was given under 
the mistletoe bough. 

• •••••• 

In an apartment not far away a man sat alone. He had 
means enough to go where he would, or entertain royally, but 
he preferred to pass a lonely Christmas rather than let it be 
known that he and his wife had parted. Sooner or later the 
news would leak out, but just now he shrank from the sym- 
pathy and questions. His aunt, Mrs. Lloyd, was ill, so other- 
wise he would have gone to her at the Plaza. He did not 
care to dine at any of the numerous clubs to which he be- 
longed, for it would cause inevitable comment that he should 
be away from his own home on this day. So, late in the 
afternoon he went out to an uptown west side restaurant 
where he was a stranger and watched festive diners, and their 
greetings of "Merry Xmas" fell on his ears like a mockery. 
It would make him too blue to go to the theater by himself, 
and the opera that night was one he did not care for, so he 
dropped into a picture show. But the film was a story of a 
disappointing marriage, which depressed him still more; he 
left before it was over, came home, sat down in dejection and 
lighted a cigar. He had not even his servant to speak to, as 
he had given him the whole day off. The apartment was cold. 
He 'phoned down about the steam, then returned to his seat. 
His rooms were cheerless. When he had sublet them fur- 
nished, he had put away his pet "household gods," and since 
he had come back he had not taken them out. Perhaps he 
would not feel so desperately lonely if his old things were 
around him again. He went to the closet where they were 
stored, unlocked it, and as he put them back in their former 
places, the rooms took on a familiar aspect once more. 

On the couch he put a cushion that Qara had embroidered 
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for him-— he could fairly sec her working upon it. He care- 
fullf dusted an edition de luxe of Keats that he had taught 
her to love as he did. He hung his barometer back bf the 
window. How he had consulted it when planning to take 
Clara on a motor trip! He undid a bundle. It was a bed- 
spread he had asked her to buy for him — she had such good 
taste. The last thing was a package of photographs, all of 
Qara. Here she was in her riding habit, what style she had, 
so jaunty and smart! Another in evening dress, her beautiful 
neck and arms — how lovely she looked! And this little one? 
A camera snapshot on the deck of the Mt^desta. And this 
other? Ah, yes — here it was, taken with her hair down, es- 
pecially for him, that long thick hair had been the cause of 
their quarrel — ^how cruel and abominable he had been that 
day! His eyes became clouded as he gazed at the picture 
longingly. Oh, was it possible that she had gone out of his 
life completely? After his engagement to Geraldine, he had 
very nearly destroyed these photographs, but something had 
restrained him, and instead he had hidden them on a high 
shelf in a closet. How thankful he was that he had saved 
them! He put them around the rooms again and from every 
comer Clara's sweet face smiled at him. The photograph 
with the flowing hair was large and in a silver frame ; he stood 
it alone upon a table; then he rang for a messenger and sent 
him to a neighboring florist. The boy shprtly returned with 
a dozen American beauty roses and Lloyd placed them in a 
silver vase beside the picture. 

Oh, for one hour of his lost love! He would give a life- 
time for one little hour! But it was all over, and his married 
life was over too, and here he was back again just as if it had 
never been— only now he carried a lump of lead for a heart. 

He passively wondered how his wife was spending this 
Christmas? The woman with a flowerlike face and a gan- 
grened nature? It had taken him fourteen months to be 
thoroughly disillusionized, but he knew her now! An ill 
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omen had happened on his wedding day — the Aoe of Spades 
had fallen out of a pack of cards! He remembered after they 
had set the date of their wedding for November second, that 
they had chosen "All Souls' Day" — ^the day of the Deadl 
And the first sight that had met his eyes on that morning was 
a coffin going in across the street. Was he superstitious? 
Love was dead, that was certain. At his parting with Clara 
in the extremity of her grief she had spoken four words that 
had ever since haunted him — "God will punish you.'* Was 
that a curse? 

His punishment had begun at the nuptial altar. As Geral- 
dine ha4 approached on her father's arm, and the beauty he cov- 
eted was about to be made his own, he had ceased to desire 
her, and his erring heart had surged back to Clara, whose 
vision he saw like his Nemesis speaking those words, "God 
will punish you." He would have given all the wealth that 
his aimt had heaped on him to have had courage enough to 
retract, but he had been too weak, and the girl who had given 
him herself and her pure disinterested love, had been sacri- 
ficed to his passions and cowardice. 

Through the ensuing week, he refrained from the usual 
festivities, and feeling that he could not begin the New Year 
with another such ghastly holiday, he wired to friends in 
Virginia that he would be down for a few days' dude shooting, 
and no questions would be asked if he took a little recreation 
for sport. 

• •••••• 

Gerald Moore was frantic at the rupture in the Schuyler 
home. "You've been a fool, Jeddie," he said, "you had one 
husband in a thousand and you've driven him from you. In 
your assinine eagerness to hurt Antonello Ferrari, you've 
irretrievably harmed yourself. Your idiotic speech forced 
the story from him. You've no one to blame but your- 
self." 

New Year's eve was mild and pleasant and Geraldine and 
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her father were driving in the paric. She made no reply to his 
invectives, so he asked, ''What do you propose to do now?" 

Leaning back in her luxurious limousine, she answered, 
"Lloyd left me. I shall begin divorce proceedings on the 
groimds of cruelty and desertion." 

"Oh you fooir' Gerald turned impatiently and looked out 
of the car window. 

"That's why I want you to go to Paris with me, Daddy. 
The Duke di Torrenuova sails on the fifth. I shall cross on 
the same steamer, and that will throw us together." 

"The duke hasn't a cent," Gerald observed in disgust. 

"But ril have plenty of money, and I intend to be die 
Duchess di Torrenuova. Every time I see the Princess Es- 
tori's car with its coronet, I am green with envy." 

Gerald gave a contemptuous snort. "The wife of a good 
solid American of high standing is better than all the thread- 
bare titles in Europe." 

Geraldine tossed her head in a way which her father had 
understood from her childhood meant determination. "Sup- 
pose the Ferraris should give the duke a hint?" he added. 

"They won't; as long as I keep still about her. I shall 
marry the duke and Antonello won't say one word." 

"I think you're reckoning without your host, Jeddie," her 
father said in chagrined tones, "the Duke is a Catholic, and 
you know there's no divorce in Italy either by church or state. 
I doubt if he'd marry you." 

"I'm not worrying about that part of it," she replied, "we'll 
see how long religious scruples will stand when a man is In 
love with a rich woman. Now don't argue, for I'm cross. 
Lloyd is willing that I should travel — ^but people will say 
ell sorts of unpleasant things as soon as they know that we 
have separated. Your business is not so important but 
what you can leave it, and my father ought to stand by me." 
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The Ferraris, to their disappointment, had not succeeded in 
marrying their guest to an heiress, and Orlando di Torrenuova 
was about to return to Italy apparently as broken-hearted a 
widower as when he had arrived. They were not aware that 
an exquisite little golden-haired woman had looked at him 
from the depths of her heavenly blue eyes and made his middle- 
aged blood course through his veins as if he were once more a 
youth, and his conscience was disturbed to think that she was 
the wife of another man. This was the reason why he had 
never but once mentioned Mrs. Schuyler to his host and hos- 
tess. His visit had been a thorough enjo3rment. Antonello, 
though as a fellow countryman always acknowledging the 
duke's precedence, yet treating him with imreserved American 
cordiality, gracefully balanced himself between the two, and 
Orlando became sincerely attached to« him, and to his wife 
whose disposition was as sweet as her face. On the fifth of 
January the parting was with mutual regret. 

Antonello went down to the steamer with him. He knew 
nothing of Geraldine being on board for she purposely kept 
to her state-room, her father having declined to accompany her. 
She would settle in Paris, but intended to go to Rome in the 
early spring where the duke would find it easy to see her with- 
out interference from Antonello, and by that time Torrenuova 
would be so enslaved, that even though the former should at- 
tempt to discourage him he would not listen. 

The steamer slid from the dodc, and Antonello after wav- 
ing a filial farewell started to walk back from the pier. As 
he neared his waiting car, he stopped to buy an evening paper. 
Some big type attracted his attention. 

'Tloyd LivmcsTON Schutleu^ New York 
Stockbroker, Clubman and Yachtsman 
Seriously Injured While Duck Shoot- 
ing IN THE Swamps of Virginia." 
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Antonello rapidly scanned the column. 

''Mr. Schuyler going through a bog 
after fallen game stumbled and fell, his 
shotgun discharged, inflicting a lacerat- 
ing wound in the right lung. At first 
physicians believed it would prove fatal, 
but at the latest accounts the patient was 
resting quietly at a farmhouse." 

A . chill passed through Antonello. Without raising her 
hand against Lloyd Schuyler, Clara was being avenged. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE RICH MAN'S HARVEST 

Then I heard a strain of tnusicj 
So mighty J so pure, so clear. 
That my very sorrow was silent 
And my heart stood still to hear, 

Adelaide Proctor 

Every few days the papers reported the condition of lAoyA 
Schuyler. He was still in the farmhouse, his wound was too 
serious to warrant his being moved. His wife was in Europe, 
and as there was no mention of her hurrying back, their 
separation soon became common talk. In Februray the papers 
annoimced that he was sufficiently improved to be brought 
home, but on the journey pleurisy and blood poisoning devel- 
oped, and he spent the remainder of the winter in a Baltimore 
hospital. fWith March came the news that Mr. Schuyler had 
arrived in New York, his doctors and nurses in attendance, 
and he was now at his apartment where it was hoped he 
would recover. 

The Ferraris had watched these reports with interest 

**What shall I do about it, Clara?" This remark from 
Antonello, a few days later, was in relation to a note he had 
received from Lloyd, asking if he would call as he wished to 
consult him upon a matter which closely concerned them 
both. 

"I would call at your office," Lloyd wrote, "were I able 
to, but you doubtless know of my unfortunate condition." 

"Shall I go, dearest?" Antonello asked. 

"I think so, yes." Clara answered thoughtfully. 
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Upon seeing Lloyd, Antonello was shocked. The formei* 
was lying oa a couch in a dressing gown, a mere shadow of 
his former self. His pale yellow hair streaked with gray, his 
ashen-hued face, and his bony hands, white and transparent, 
made him appear years older. 

Coming in from the fresh spring air, Antonello felt the repel- 
lent atmosphere of a side-room with its odor of iodoform. The 
nurse arranged the patient's pillows, then left them. 

"It's good of you to come, Mr. Ferrari," Lloyd began after 
die first stifF courtesies were exchanged, "scmiething is worrying 
me. I will be brief for 1 know how busy you are." 

"Take your time," said Antonello kindly, for he saw that 
it was difficult for Lloyd to talk. "What is it?" 

"It is about the diild, Rosamond Vernon. Now that you 
expect one of your own, it is not necessary for y^xx to have 
the financial reqx>nsibility of-— of — my wife's daughter. I 
wish to relieve you of that" 

"No," said Antonello decidedly. "Mrs. Schuyler knows 
that I have made Rosina (as we now call her) the heiress of 
Pedrone's gold. She is entirely my affair." 

"But she has some small property from her father's estate," 
Lloyd remonstrated. "Poor Frank Vernon! Every one had 
a good word for him. His daughter should inherit some of 
his fine traits; and another thing — Rosamond — ^Rosina 
will grow up, then what will you tell her about her parent- 
age?" 

"That often troubles me," Antonello answered frankly. 
"She b supposed to be the granddaughter of my father's cousin, 
so when she grows up there's nothing but to let her believe 
that she b a distant relative." He paused a moment, "It you 
can discover any way to set her rig^t," he continued, "without 
comprombing Mrs. Sdiuyler or me, I shall appreaate it." 
Then he added with a sig^, "It's a bad business!" 

"It's the sins of the fathers-— or the mothers," Lloyd replied 
sadly, "that are visited on the children. I see no way out ot 
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it unless you and Mrs. Schuyler come to some future agree- 
ment about her. It is evident her mother does not care to have 
her back." 

"Poor little Rosina/' Antonello said regretfully, •'When the 
sudden temptation came to take her I never thougjit of this. 
Must she be deprived of her birthright for my sin?" 

"Fm afraid so," Lloyd answered, leaning painfully against 
the bank of pillows. '*We never do think of the consequences 
of our sins at the time we commit them— do we? And ret- 
ribution follows some of us swiftly. "Look," he turned away 
his face and his voice fell, "look at me." 

Antonello was affected. Lloyd's last words held a personal 
meaning that he could not fail to understand. 

"You'll be better soon, Schuyler," he said a little carelessly 
to cover his embarrassment, "as soon as you can get out in this 
fine air." 

"It's too great an exertion," Lloyd returned despondently, 
"my wound has never healed. I thought if I got home to my 
own doctor I'd get well, but if I make progress for a few days 
I lose it again. Oh, he jollies me along and says it's only a 
question of time, and friends drop in and kid me about yacht* 
ing trips and sports next season, but — " he shook his head in- 
credulously, "I think it's aU talk." 

Antonello rose to go. 

"I thank you for coming," Lloyd said earnestly, as Anto- 
nello took the weak, cold hand that was held out to him in his 
strong, warm one, "I like you, Ferrari, I respect you." 

When Antonello was gone, Lloyd gave a long sigh. How 
handsome and healthy and happy Ferrari looked! He was 
going back to the woman he loved, who loved him, to a happy 
home, to await still happier prospects. Then he took from 
under his pillow one of Clara's photographs. (The others 
had all been put away again. It was not kind to her to keep 
them out) "Clara," he whispered as he gazed at it, "God, 
you said, would punish me. Are you satisfied?" 
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At length he rose and stood by die window. Below was a 
man assisting a beautiful girl into his car. They were going 
for a spin in the park before dinner periiaps. ^ould he ever be 
like that again, or have the strength to run his own car? 
Leaving die window with another sig^ he went into his sleep- 
ing-room and lay down upon the bed. Oh, the long, lonely, 
weary hours with only hired people about himl No one who 
loved him to say a cheering or consoling word. Aunt Julia 
had been ill all winter and her mind was failing, she was no 
longer aMnpanionable, and Jane Grey was in California. 
How alone he was in the world! His wife had never even 
sent him a line since his accident. If he and Clara had been 
married, how attentive and sympathetic she would have been! 
Ah, Clara had truly loved him and he had strangled her love 
with his own hands. Ugolini, his dear old friend had dropped 
him on account of this blade deed. 

As Lloyd lay there, Italy's fair coast came to mind. He 
could see the outline of the mountains, purple and red in the 
sunset's afterglow. He and Clara were standing on the deck 
of th^ Modesto, he could hear the swish of the water against 
its sides. Now the full moon was throwing its web of silver 
over the fast speeding yacht, and his arms were around his 
promised bride; he could feel her }rielding to his embrace as he 
pressed the first kiss upon her sweet lips, and at its memory 
his thin blood quickened. • . • And still the Modesto ploughed 
the moonlit sea, and he could hear Clara whisper "nothing but 
death shall part us?" And his answer. "Nothing but death, 
my own. . • ." Oh 1 — ^great drops of sweat stood out upon his 
brow. Where was he? The daydream had vanished, his 
arms were empty and he was alone — alone with shadows, and 
tears. "God will punish you.'* Clara had threatened him 
with those words, and her threat had come true. 

• ...••» 

For those who were happy, the spring blossoms opened as 
em^blems of hope. One bright afternoon, after a slight com- 
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motion in the Ferrari household, Antonello, with proud step 
and thankful heart, went out to send a cable to his uncle, and 
a telegram to the Darcy farm. The next morning having re- 
ceived the congratulations at his ofEce, he began a letter to Mr. 
Darcy. "Clarence Antonello (named for both of us) weighs 
ten pounds, has a lot of hair and a cute little saucy face. 
A singer, no doubt, such lungs— you can hear him downstairs 
when he cries! And Clara, well, a queen with a little prince 
isn't in it. And he's so strong — ^you should see him hit the 
blankets. When he was eighteen hours old, he turned over 
and looked at Clara, and when he saw that he had the pret- 
tiest and sweetest mother in the world, he turned back again 
and went to sleep. Eighteen hours old, can you beat it!" 

In three weeks Clara was up and looked very lovely in he ma- 
ternal pride. She set to work at once embroidering a little 
dress. 

"How can any mother let her baby wear bought things," she 
remarked to her nurse, "when it's such a pleasure to make 
them?" 

"All mothers are not fortunate enough to be able to follow 
their inclinations, Mrs. Ferrari," the nurse replied, "you have 
many blessings." 

"I have." Clara looked around the large comfortable sit- 
ting room with its cool, linen furniture slips, and window 
boxes of flowering plants, and sighed contentedly; then re- 
marked: ^The doctor says I'll be strong enough to go up to 
my cousin's wedding before we saiL" 

A servant entered and handed Clara a card. 

"My dear old teacher!" she exclaimed, "Urbano, you may 
bring Professor Ugolini up." 

Ugolini complimented her on her quick recovery. The 
nurse had brought the infant and left it in its mother's arms, 
and when it had beea duly admired, Clara said: "Oh, dear 
Maestro, I often feel that I owe all my happiness to you." 

"How so, figlia miaf*' 
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"Because you taught me to demonstrate die 'wood and iron* 
and see what has come of it'' She looked down at her baby 
and took its tiny hand like a pink rose petal, and kissed it. 

''Ah, die bitter tonic never fails those who are brave enough 
to take it, and the weight that once pulled us down becomes 
wings to fly with, non e verof * And cara mia, when we have 
risen above it, the 'wood and iron' enters into the souls of 
those who have made us suffer, hurting them more than it 
ever hurt us." 

"You are right, dear Maestro." There were tears in Clara's 
eyes as she still gazed down at her sleq>ing child. "How he 
sleeps," she said, "all day and all nig^t. He scarcely wakes 
up to be fed and only cries in the morning when he's bathed." 

"That's because he's one healthy, si^endid boy," Ugolini 
answered smiling, then changing his tone, "Clara, do you 
know that Lloyd is dying?" 

She looked up quiddy, "Oh, no, no?" 

'^Yes, he wrote and asked me to come and see him. I went. 
Moire SantisHtna, how changed! 'He taUced of nothing but 
you. He wished to hear ever3rthing. Made me promise to 
let him know as soon as your child was bom, and when I 
told him all was well, he exclaimed, 'Thank God !' I believe 
he dies as much from remorse as of disease." 

"Antonello went to see him," Clara began, "You knew he 
and Lloyd have some business interests — ^" 

"Yes, yes, I heard. Since then, Lloyd has grown much 
worse. The doctors call it 'pernicious anaemia' caused by blood 
poisoning. He cannot live — he knows it He wants you to 
forgive him before he dies. He says the day he left you, you 
spoke four terrible words — " 

"Did I ? Oh, that was such an awful day. I don't remem- 
ber anything except that I was desperate.' What were they?" 

" 'God will punish you,' those were your words to him. 
He believes they were a curse." 

^ It it not true? 
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"Oh, poor Lloyd, poor Lloyd," Clara said in pitjdng tones. 

"And now he is dying and longs to sec you." 

"But how can I do that. Maestro? I have not been out yet, 
and I don't believe Antonello would let me go." 

"But you can send him some little token to show him that 
you have forgiven him?" 

Clara looked around. "I don't know — " she said vaguely, 
"I don't know what I have that would mean anything?" 

The baby stirred in her lap and she smoothed the soft 
hair on its full, pretty f orehead* Then her eyes caught sight of 
a little ivory crucifix hanging upon the wall; with a sudden 
thought, she put the baby down in an armchair and detached 
the crucifix. "Here, Maestro," she said as she folded it in 
a sheet of paper and sealed the envelope, "take him this with 
my whole forgiveness." 

• •••**• 

Lloyd Schuyler lay in his bed, hollow-eyed and emaciated. 
For weeks he had been hoping against hope, feeling his strength 
gradually ebb. There had been da3rs when he had tried to 
persuade himself that he was geting well, and by sheer will 
power had made the efiFort to be dressed only to collapse after- 
wards. 

As a boy, he had passed winters at his aimt's estate on 
the Hudson and had watched the process of the frozen river 
as it changed from solid ice to a flowing stream. At first hard 
and firm, a safe playground for winter sports. Later its sur- 
face would develop great cracks which divided the solid ice 
into blocks. Each day hereafter the blocks would break again 
into smaller pieces diminishing, until there remained just a 
resistless, melting mass. And so it was with him. Cetait la 
debacle — ^the breaking up of everything that made life-^let the 
doctors say what they would, he was not deceived, this dis- 
solution of human forces meant the end — ^and it was very 
near. 

Lloyd lay there comprehending much that he had never 
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understood before; the frailty of worldy things and the power 
of a chastened love that must live beyond the grave. Weakly 
he put his hand under his pillow and drew out the small 
crucifix that Ugolini had brought him. Who but Qara would 
have thought of an3rthing that spoke so directly of forgiveness? 
He pictured Clara's tenderness as a mother, and the tears 
gathered, then a wan smile broke through them. Some day, 
perhaps, Clara's little son would hear his name spoken in 
kindness, but this was a secret which none but his lawyers 
knew. 

He dozed for a few moments, then opening his eyes asked 
feebly, "What time is it?" 

"Four o'clock, Sir," his servant answered. "The nurse is 
taking a cup of tea. Shall I call her, Sir?" 

"No, James, no. Has Signor Ugolini come?'^ 

The door bell rang and the man left to answer it. A 
moment after Ugolini entered. 

Eccomi/'^ he said cheerfully as he came to the bedside. 
Arc you feeling better to-day, Lloyd?" 

The patient shook his head. "I shall never be better. 
Bring a chair up close, it's hard for me to talk aloud." He 
spoke with difficulty and just above a whisper* 

Ugolini sat down beside him. 

"What were you telling me yesterday, Ugo," he continued, 
"Clara is going to build a church?" 

"No," Ugolini said, "She is going to restore an old one in 
memory of a girl who had a love story, and was killed by 
the falling walls of this same church." 

"You said that — that Clara had sold ever3rthing I gave her 
for this object?" 

"Yes, to be used for charity. It was her husband's wish, 
and when she went to Italy this was her choice. She expects 
to begin the work this sununer." 

"Do you think she would mind if I added this to it?" Ll(^d 

^ Here I am. 



tt 
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held up a wasted hand that wore a ring. "It is my flawless 
emerald, and was the cause of our meetii^. See, it used to 
fit me tight, and now I have to wear this guard. Take it to 
her," he slipped the gem ofF, "and ask her to place something 
in that church in memory of me." And he put the ring in 
Ugolini's hand. 

Ugolini was touched. "That is a good deed, my boy." 

Ugolini had always believed Lloyd to have high principles, 
even if at times led astray through the many temptations of 
wealth, and he had been amazed and scandalized at his be- 
havior to Clara. Now the man's true character was upper- 
most again. His dishonor had resulted from the influence of the 
siren who had crossed his path, the soulless creature he had 
bought with a ceremony — she who had vowed to stand by him 
in "sickness and in health" — ^where was she? 

Presently Lloyd spoke again. "I have remembered you, old 
friend, in my will." 

"Thank you, figlio miof 

"Ugo— " 

"Yes, Lloyd?" 

"When I was well and strong, and life was a round of 
pleasure, when I was in your country and used to go into your 
churches, well, I don't mean any irreverence, but it struck me 
as absurd to put so much importance on prayers for the — dead ; 
but now — " his voice became choked with tears, "now — I think 
- — I understand. I don't want to be forgotten. It's terrible 
to feel that a day is coming when I shall not be here — Oh — 
it's terrible to diel" The words ended in a paroxysm of 
sobs. 

"Lloyd," Ugolini said as he tenderly stroked the weak 
hand, "death is but the gateway to a fuller existence for those 
who believe and repent. God has given you time to repent. 
Suppose you had been cut ofiF in the hour of your worst sin 
to Clara — ^your wedding day? Then there would have been 
ilpthing but hatred of you in her heart. Instead, all is for- 
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given, she pities you, she prays for you, and she always will." 

Lloyd caught Ugolinfs hand and held it tight *'Ugp, 
Ugo, dear old friend," he sobbed, "pray for me now." 

"I wiU, caro, I wilL" 

The sick man became calm and closed his eyes. He was 
quiet for so long that Ugolini thought he had fallen asleep, 
and softly rose, but Lloyd heard him. "Don't leave me," he 
begged, "James will get you anything you want for dinner, I 
— I need you." 

"I won't leave you, Lloyd." 

When he made sure that Ugolini would stay, Lloyd 
dozed for awhile, then awoke and dozed again. This kept 
up for on hour or two, his mind wandering at times. About 
eight o'clock the doctor called. ^'Rapidly failing," was his 
verdict. 

In the bedroom Ugolini still kept his post. A dark shade 
had been placed over the electric lamp« For the past hour 
Lloyd had been talking incoherently, mostly about Clara. "I 
want to see her," he murmured. "When will she come?" 

'•When she is stronger, caro/* 

"Stronger — has she been ill?" 

"Her child is only three weeks old." 

"Oh—" then languidly, "What is the opera to-night?" 

The opera season was over but Ugolini replied, "Faust" 

"Oh — ^and Clara will sing Marguerite? I made her prom- 
ise At would alwajTS sing as if it were for me alone. I want 
to hear her sing." Lloyd made an effort to raise himself but 
could not, and with a sigh gave up the attempt. "I'm too 
sick to go to the opera, Ugo, but Clara will come and sing for 
me; won't she? She never refused an3rthing I asked her — 
never. Ask her to come." 

Ugplini tried to divert him by talking of other things, but 
Lloyd's mind was on the same subject, for presently he inter- 
rupted. "Why don't you bring her to me? I'm very sick 
to-nigjit" 
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Ugolini's heart was wrung. Lloyd was in that semi-con- 
scious state still capable of mental suffering. What could he 
do? Ah — ^he looked at the clock, it was only nine-thirty. 
Going into the adjoining room he wrote a hasty note to Anto- 
nello Ferrari, and despatched James with it. Lloyd had fallen 
into another restless sleep, starting every now and then and 
speaking Clara's name. His nurse was with him, so Ugolini 
sat in an easy chair with the door open between, meditating 
upon the vain emptiness of life at the hour of death. 

The patient moaned. The nurse gave him his medicine; 
felt his pulse and shook her head. She believed the end im« 
minent. He whispered something. She bent over to catch 
the words. "Has she come?" he questioned faintly, and made 
a feeble efibrt to raise his head, listening. 

James had returned, he was handling Ugolini a package and 
the two were conversing in low tones. 

"Listen—" Lloyd gasped, "listen—" 

But the nurse heard only James' retreating footsteps. 

Again all was quiet. Presently the prelude of the Badi- 
Gounod "Ave Maria" broke the stillness. Glancing through 
the door, the nurse saw Ugolini standing beside the victrola. 
Then a voice sweet, pure, clear, filled the apartment. 

The dying man relaxed his strained position while Clara's 
recorded voice, sympathetic, devotional, soothed his sad heart, 
calming his troubled brain, releasing his spirit from its bonds 
of pain and remorse and as the last notes died away, Lloyd 
suddenly sat upright — his arms outstretched and cried, "Clara 
—oh, Clara." 

The nurse turned — saw the fixed eyes and parted lips. She 
tore the dark shade from the lamp flooding the room with lig^t, 
as she did so Lloyd fell forward. 

"He is gone," she called, "gone!" 

Ugolini hurried to the bedside. '^Povero figliof* he said 
crossing himself, "rest in peace." 
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On the afternoon of Lloyd's funeral a senile old woman 
sat in her rooms at the Plaza chattering to herself. '^This is 
Lloyd's wedding day/' she said, 'Toor Lloyd» poor Lloyd! 
Firearms are dangerous, I always told him so. He'll be 
throus^ college soon and then he must marry. I told you, 
Lloyd, 3rou should not have a dollar of my money if you 
married Clara Day. Geraldine — Geraldine, where are you, 
sweet little niece? I knew your grandmother, dear, you come 
of good old family, none better. It's a long time since you've 
been to see jrour poor old Auntie. Geraldine. ..." 

The sky was blue and the sun bright as the casket covered 
with a pall of violets was borne into the church. There were 
many to pay their last respects, but no wife or child followed, 
and the chief mourners seemed to be an old Italian gentleman 
and a few faithful servants. The white-robed clergyman pre- 
ceding began the opening sentences of the Episcopal burial 
service. ^^ 'I am the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord. . . . We brought nothing into this world and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out. . . .' " And the rich man 
took not even love. 

• ••••.. 

As the sun set on a newly made grave, a woman, young and 
beautiful, in a Paris Hotel, stood before a mirror, and with a 
little gesture described a circle above her golden head. Smil- 
ing triumphantly at the fair reflection, she whispered, ''The 
Duchess di Torrenuova." 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE SECRET OF SANTA CHIARA 

Deep, and safe, and out of sight. 
And hidden long, awaiting light. 

Virginia May 

Midway between the Castle di Torrenuova and the Villa 
Ferrari stands a half-ruined church with its outer walls mostly 
demolished. Inside, the only thing that has been left unim- 
pared, is a tall wooden cross fastened to its place by spiked iron 
nails. Here, on a summer day lizards drowse, snakes crawl 
noiselessly among the fallen stones, and crickets chirp monot- 
onously in the briars that cling to them. For a century now 
the church has been deserted, and the peasants of the neigh- 
borhood avoid passing, it, for there are ghostly stories told of 
it. Long ago a terre moto'^ had caused the falling of the 
walls, killing the good padre, and a pair of faithful 
lovers; and some had testified to seeing the shadowy form 
of an old priest in the act of giving a blessing, and on All 
Hallowe'en when the wind howled throu^ the open gaps, 
and the dead leaves blew into the empty sanctuary, there were 
tales of hearing a voice wailing for justice. 

Be this as it may, the old church had acquired its bad name 
more because after the tragedy it had been used by the wicked 
brigand Fedrone as a meeting place for those who came to 
pay him ransom. The ghostly stories connected with it 
served his purpose well, as none but the intrepid on an errand 
of life or death would venture near it after dark. The spot 

^ Earthquake. 
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from time to time had been searched in hopes of finding Fed- 
rone's loot, but as it is known, Pedrone had chosen a safer 
hiding place. 

This was the last ni^t that the old church would lie as 
a picturesque ruin. Through a broken ardiway, the stars shone, 
bats flitted in and out, and in the gallery an owl was sobbing. 
To-morrow all would be life and stir, for workmen with pick 
and shovel would begin the task of restoration. Ever since 
the return of the Ferraris they had been occupied with archi- 
tects, and decorators, and they hoped to see the work completed 
within a year. 

They were standing under the shade trees of their home 
beside their little son lying in a hammock, and were talking 
of things that had happened before they left New York. 

''Can you imagine Kittie a married woman?" Clara was 
sa3ang — "'It would be just like her to become terribly im- 
pressed with her own importance as the wife of the famous 
basso. Just think of the family all being in Paris now, so near 
— I can scarcely wait for them to come to us. Dear Cousin 
Ed — Fm longing to see him. In his letter he reminds me that 
I have a double responsibility in bringing up Antonellino," and 
she looked towards die hammock where the baby lay, "on 
account of his inheritance. We must teach him that it is to 
be used as the one who left it to him would like to have it — 
not wasted. Am I not rig^t, Nello?*' 

"Yes, carissima/' Then soberly, "Poor Schuyler!" 

By the will of the late Lloyd Livingston Schuyler all his 
dose friends and old servants were remembered either by leg- 
acies or personal gifts, and several charities were also men- 
tioned. Although he could not deprive Geraldine of her 
dower rights in his real estate, he bequeathed the bulk of his 
property to Clarence Antonello Ferrari, thus leaving his widow 
only such benefits as the statutes of the state allowed her. The 
will was so cleverly arranged diat it would be very hard to 
break. It had been a blow from which it took Geraldine weeks 
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to recover. She had been pushed aside for Clara Day — ^this 
woman whom she had meant to trample upon came out ahead 
each time — it was sickening! Geraldine was coming home to 
contest the will, but her father wrote that if she did, Anto- 
nello, acting in his son's interest, could make things very un- 
pleasant for her. 

It had all come from her own foolishness, he said. She had 
better accept matters as they stood. The Ferraris would never 
speak against her if she were disciieet. She could marry money 
again. Lloyd had previously settled valuable property upon 
her, and she had feathered her nest well afterward. She had 
a small income from her first husband's estate, and was a rich 
woman — It would be advisable to drop the whole case. 

So the unconscious infant, whom his parents were watching 
so lovingly, was the undisputed heir to the Schuyler millions. 
"Dieu Donne/* Antonello whispered as he brushed away a beo 
too near the child's head. 

And Clara added, "Antonellino." 

''Did I tell you," Antonello said taking a seat on the grass, 
"that Geraldine is at the Hotel Vittoria in Sorrento? I saw 
her name in the papers among the list of Americans." 

'Well, it's nothing to me where she is," and Clara having 
made sure that her offspring was sleeping, sat down also. 
Rosina, clasping a battered book, and chased playfully by the 
big white dog, tumbled on the grass beside them, the dilap- 
idated book being the worse for the fall. **S — ^hush!" Clara 
held up her finger and pointed to the sleeping baby. 

Rosina rose softly and tiptoed to the hammock. "May I 
hold him when he wakes up— oh, may I?" she begged. Th« 
baby was a source of wonder and delight to the child. He was 
a doll, and yet not a doll for he was soft and warm, and dolls 
were hard and cold. Then sometimes "Lino" cried, and dolls 
never did that. She had to be watched when she was near him 
for she almost squeezed him to death in her embraces, and 
smothered him with kisses. 
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''See here, Rosina/' Antonello held up a rosy pear as a bait 
to draw her away from die hammock. 

She could not resist it and in a moment her little teeth were 
sunk in the luscious fruit. 

" *Vestro says," she began between her mouthfuls, "that it is 
Saint Pomona who makes the pears and apples grow." 

"Saint who?" Antonello asked with a quizzical expression. 

"Saint Pomona," answered the child with assertion. 

"There's no such saint in my calendar," he said laughing. 

"There is, Zio Nello," Rosina declared, " 'Vestro says so, 
and 'Vestro knows ever3rthing." 

"You mean the pagan goddess Pomona who was supposed to 
preside over orchards," Antonello corrected. "I think that's 
ndiat Silvestro told you. Silvestro's an odd fellow," he added, 
turning to Clara, "he has a remarkable smattering of secular 
and ecclesiastic history, mythology and fairy tales. He jumbles 
the lot together and draws out something to suit every occasion, 
and he's as simple as one of his own lambs. What else does 
Silvestro tell you, Rosina?" 

"He sajrs there are funny men on the mountain, old, old; 
they have legs like goats and heads like men." 

"I suppose he's seen these funny men?" 

Rosina nodded, her mouth was too full to speaL 

'^Why don't the rest of us see them?" Clara asked much 
amused. 

"Because we don't follow the sheep into the hills as 'Vestro 
does." Rosina pointed to a near-by mountain, "Over there, 
the mountain between die two hig^ ones, is where the Fairy 
Queen lives. 'La Fata delta Montagna* ' she is called. It's 
in the book, and everything in books is true. 'Vestro says so." 

Rosina was indicating a certain hill-crest well know to 
Antonello with as jstrange a story as was ever written in a 
book. An expression passed over his face which the child took 

for doubt for she added, "The Fairy does live there, Zio Nello, 

« 

SThe Fairy of this Mountain. 
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here she is, look — '' Rosina reached for the old volume she 
had brought, and opened it. It was one that had belonged 
to Antonello when he was a child, of illustrated fairy tales, 
vividly colored. Rosina triumphantly held up a picture of a 
Fairy Queen in a white robe. She had golden hair and wore a 
jeweled crown. She was standing in front of a rock. "The 
Fairy's palace is inside the rock — ^" Rosina turned to the next 
page which showed the rock open and a long vista of dazzling 
Fairyland inside. "Gold and rubies, and diamonds come out of 
Fairyland," she went on, " 'Vestro says so." 

"That's true," said Antonello, "gold and precious stones 
are found in rocks which are called mines." 

**Yes, that's what the book says," Rosina affirmed, "and 
people try to find the Fairy to ask for her gold, but she will 
not give it to every one—" 

"No — " Antonello was glancing down the page that rer 
called his own childhood, "because it says here that some people 
only want her gold to xnake an idol — " 

"What is an idol?" 

"Something that wicked people worship instead of Almighty 
God." 

"Do they say their prayers to it?" the child asked, her blue 
eyes wide open with horrified amazement, "say their prayers 
to gold?" 

"They do worse than that; they sell their souls for it, to the 
devil" 

"And what does the devil do with them?" 

"He lets them play with it for a while and then he takes 
them under there," and Antonello pointed to the ground, down- 
wards. 

Just then the baby awdce and both its parents hurried to the 
hammock. Rosina, who had become thoughtful, was poring 
over her picture book. 

"Dieu Donne,'* Antonello whispered, while Clara added, 
"Mother's darling!" 
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Rosina, looking up, noticed them fondling the infant and her 
thoughts changed from fairies, and gold and devils to some- 
thing that affected her more closely. 

"Marietta says," she began, "that nobody loves me now 
that Lino has come/' 

Marietta was the cook. 

"It's not true," Clara said indignantly, "Unde Nello and 
Aunt Clara love their little Rosina just the same." Clara 
raised the child from the grass and kksed her. "Don't we, 
Zio Nello?" 

"Yes," Antonello answered, "why Rosina's the only Kttle 
girl we've got," and he drew her from Clara, petting her as he 
spoke, "and she has a dear little brother in the hammock." 

"And Lino has a dear little sister right here," Clara added 
quickly. Then to Antonello in English, "we must be careful 
not to make her jealous, that would spoil ever3rthing." 

"How tactful you are, Clarissima," he replied, "my Light 
of Day that sees through every difficulty." 

Clara took the baby up, and making Rosina sit with her 
bad: against a tree very cautiously put hinp in her lap. Carlo, 
the dog, sniffed around the two children, then lay down be- 
side them, while Antonello ran for his kodak and made a 
snapshot of the group. 

"How much she misses!" Clara thought, having in mind 
Geraldine who had none of the care, or pleasure of her own 
daughter. 

In the hotel in Sorrento Geraldine was awaiting the Duke* 
di Torrenuova. Now that she was a widow there could be 
no obstade to their marriage, as a divorcee there might have 
been. Of course the duke had practically nothing but his 
castle. She would live there only a few weeks in the sum- 
mer, when she would entertain friends from home whom she 
wished to impress. Unfortunately, she could not in decency 
marry under a 3rear. When the duke arrived there was -no 
question of his sentiments; Geraldine knew the opposite sex 
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too well to have any doubts. It was their first meeting after 
her husband's death. She gave him a pathetic outline of her 
unhappy life with the late Mr. Schuyler; his uncontrollable 
temper, his unreasonable ideas, with which she could not pos- 
sibly agree, how he had left her in a fit of anger, and made a 
child whom he had never seen his heir on purpose to spite 
her. Why had he chosen the Ferrari baby? Simply because 
he admired Dolores Darcy's voice, and Mr. Ferrari's business 
ability. An example of his erratic actions. A most unfair 
will, but she was independent of it, fortunately — she would 
rather have had Mr. Schuyler a loving husband than a rich one! 
These little crafty speeches went straight to the duke's open 
heart. 

Wnile something serious was pending between these two, 
work was being rapidly carried on at the ruined church. Anto- 
nello thought it a strange coincidence that the church had been 
called "Santa Chiara" • his wife's patron saint. 

Every few da3rs the Ferraris would motor over to see how 
the work was progressing, but on diis particular day Anto- 
nello had gone out in his car shortly after breakfast. It was 
then four o'clock and not a word had come from him. 

Clara was in her music room running through some of her 
operatic roles, but her mind was only half on them for she was 
anxious. In the middle of the *'Vissi d'arte" from Tosca, 
Rosina ran into the room. "Zia," she said, "Marietta's asked 
me to ask you please will you sing 'Santa Lucia?' " It was 
not Clara's practicing hour«so she willingly compiled, and be- 
gan the song that all Neapolitans love. Glancing up between 
the verses she saw the servants congregated in the doorway. 
Outside the long open windows the gardener and the stable 
man were standing with their hats in their hands, listening in 
delight. (When the song was finished, their responsive Ital- 
ian nature broke into grateful applause. 

Clara rose from the piano. "Gratxe** she said, as she ac- 

*St Clara. 
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knowledged it with a pretty bow. It was what she loved. 
When she had sung at the Metropolitan die applause of die 
gallery was even more weloome than that of the box-holders, 
for the true mu^c loven sat up there. Then one after another 
of the old street songs she sang for them, and was fini^ing 
*'0h Sole Mio" when Antonello pushed through the humble 
audience, dishevelled, his clothing streaked with dust. 

''Come upstairs with me, Clara, right away. I must speak 
to you alone." He spoke English and his voice was trembling 
with excitement. 

"An3rthing wrong?" Ae asked as she followed him. 

••Yes— no— wait" 

When diey were in their own room, Antonello closed the 
door. "Clara," he began, his eyes shining unnaturally, "do 
you know who you are?" 

"I am your wife, Nello dear — " 

"You're something more than that — " 

'•What's the matter, you frighten me — " 

"There's nothing to be frightened at Claressima." He drew 
her to him regardless of the dust and grime. She looked at 
him — ^was there any insanity in the Ferrari family? 

"You think I'm crazy," he said, "perhaps I am — crazy with 
joyl Listen, I've been at the old church for hours. The 
workmen while excavating a deep fissure in the flooring filled 
with stones and bricks, found amoi^ other valueless articles, 
a rusty iron chest securely fastened. I did not feel that I had 
the authority to order it broken open, so I sent the car for 
the duke while I went to get Padre Matteo. He thougjit weM 
better have the notary also, and when we were all there the 
chest was forced. Inside were parchments, and altar silver 
turned black as lead and — " 

"But dearest," Clara interrupted, "why should that make 
you so excited? You look as if you'd seen your great-grand-* 
father's ghost — " 

"I have. Listen — there was an old parish register — it con- 
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tained the marriage record of Giulio di Torrenuova and Or- 
tensia Ferrari. Clara, the ban is lifted from my family — ^he 
married her, do you hear. In the year 1822, Giulio di Torre- 
nuova secretly married Ortensia Ferrari !" 

"Oh Nello!" 

"I've felt it so — the injustice of it, and now they all 
agree that it's as legal to-day as it was dien. Padre Matteo 
and the notary examined it carefully and there is no mistake. 
It's proof positive, witnesses, seal, everything. Clara," Anto- 
nello became more excited as he spoke, "Clara, you don't seem 
to understand that this marriage legitimatizes the son of Giulio 
and Ortensia, that it is a direct line from him down to my 
father — to me. Look at me Qaressima, Clear Light that has 
shone down the long lapse of years, Li^t that has penetrated 
through stone and brick, and brought to light that marriage 
record which makes me — ^the Duke di Torrenuova!" 



CHAPTER XXVI 
THE FAIRY OF THE MOUNTAIN 

/ always believed the fairy tales. 

For with every year I grew 
I found that more and more of them 

Were the truest kind of true. 

H. C BUNNBR 

A BRIGHT new flag bearing the anns of the Torrenuova 
floated from the ducal castle. The overgtown, tangled 
gardens had been pruned and a portion of the dwelling 
repaired for the young duke and duchess who had come to live 
there. 

Orlando di Torrenuova had taken the discovery like the 
nobleman that he was and had resigned everj^hing at once. 
He had planned to move into one of the small houses on the 
estate, but to this Clara and Antonello would not listea He 
should continue in his old home, and Antonello insisted that 
Orlando being his senior, should have precedence as far as eti- 
quette would allow, and when Orlando reminded him that he 
was not taking his full ri^ts, the latter replied that '^circum- 
stances altered cases," so between tact and courtesy Orlando 
was made to feel the change as little as possible. 

When Geraldine heard the astounding news, she felt as 
if she had been stfuck in the face. Another blow— check- 
mated again by Clara Day! She had won the coronet without 
any eflFort just as she had won the eagle feather wrap, and the 
Schuyler money for her "brat." 

It was now August and Geraldine was still at Sorrento 
trying to recover from the shock. It would be immistak- 

302 
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ably pointed if she should leave too soon after Orlando's 
downfall. She had her own car and chauffeur with her and 
one place was as good as another. She had lost interest in 
everything now. 

When the Ferrari family had moved to the Castle they 
had left the villa in charge of the bride and groom, Sig- 
nor and Signora Dalbero, for the remainder of the sum- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Darqr being their guests at Torre- 
nuova. 

Early one afternoon Clara and Antonello arranged to take 
the Darcys to Paestiun and show them the ruins of the Gre- 
cian temple, Orlando accompanying them. Rosina had begged 
to go too, but she was apt to become restless on long drives, 
so Antonello unlocked a box, and brought out a gold chain 
with a bright shining coin attached which he fastened around 
her neck, and said that if she would be good and not tease to 
go she could wear it. With the delight of the necklace and 
the promise of cioccolata^ on their return, she was appeased. 
.Howevef, when she saw them motor o£f she fled into the house 
in tears. 

Palma her new nurse, could do nothing with her, but Ricardo, 
the old Torrenuova butler carried her Into his pantry and 
showed her a big crock full of sugar cakes, that the American 
duchess called "cookies," and let her help herself. So taking 
one in each hand and another between her little teeth, she 
ran outdoors her troubles again forgotten. Under a tree she 
spied her old book of fairy tales. It had been left out all 
night and rained uponr-oh, che peccata/^ She ran to rescue 
it, she would have Palma read her a story. The book was 
l3ang open at the picture of the Fairy of the Mountain. A 
sudden idea occurred to her. From where she stood she could 
see the particular mountain where Silvestro had told her the 
Fairy lived. It was much nearer the castle than the villa. 

1 Chocolate. 
*What a pity! 
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She could easily slip o£E while no one was watching and find 
the Fairy among the rodcsl 

During this meditation the oooldes had been consumed. It 
might be a good plan to take some more with her. She went 
indoors again and ran down long corridors until she came to 
the pantry^ but Ricardo was not there now and it would take 
an hour to find him in this big house. It wasn't naughty to 
help herself because he had held her up to die shelf and told 
her to do so. There was a covered basket which would hold 
the cookies nicely, so climbing on a chair she filled it and soon 
was out again. 

Palma was sitting in the shade darning little silk so(±s, 
and satisfied that the child was now contented paid no atten- 
tion to her and turned to talk to the gardener. Rosina, seeing 
that the two had their backs towards her, and that there was no 
one else aroimd, squeezed through an opening in the boxwood 
hedge} ran across the garden, and out of a small gate in a 
hig^ stone walL It seemed more direct to go througji the 
orchards, and as she passed under the trees where the ripe 
fruit was falling she picked up some rosy-cheeked apples and 
put them in the basket Through a wheat-field she waded 
head high, emerging on pasture lands where the big white dog 
bounded up to her. '^Venga, Carlo mio,** * she said embracing 
him, ^'andiamo msiemef^^ Beyond the pastures lay the high- 
road. She heard the clattering of mules' hoofs coming, then 
there was a cloud of dust and Carlo ran after the cart barking 
while the driver lashed hB whip and swore. 

The mountain appeared to be straight ahead and Rosina 
kept the road until it turned off in an opposite direction. Then 
she followed a narrow path between the hills. It was steep 
and stony and she stumbled scraping her bare knee. Had there 
been any one to comfort her she would have cried, but she 
got up, wiped the blood and dust with her little dress, 

* Come Carlo. 

^ Let us go together. 
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Carlo licked the sore spot whidi made it feel better, and pick- 
ing up her basket, she trudged on again. When she had 
walked for another half-hour among the vine-dad hills, she 
became tired and sat down to rest. It was the first time she 
had looked back — the castle was out of sight. She had not 
noticed that the path, at first so straight, was gradually wind- 
ing around the mountain. It frightened her somewhat that 
she could no longer see her home or any human being, the 
only sound was the far off barking of shepherd dogs and the 
murmur of a stream in the woods dose t^. Carlo dashed away 
and disappeared among the thick trees. Rosina, following the 
sound, ran after him and saw him drinking in a brook that 
had pretty green and gold shadows reflected in it. She did 
not know she was thirsty imtil she saw the dear, cold water. 
But there was no cup. She lay flat on her stomach and leaned 
over the edge and tried to lap it up as Carlo did. It tasted 
mudi better than out of her silver mug and at least she got 
enoui^ to refresh her. She came out from the shade into the 
hot sun again, opened the basket, ate an apple and gave Carlo 
a cookie. "Ecco/* she said to him, "rfiou canst carry it for a 
while," and putting the basket in his mouth, child and dog 
started on once more. 

The path had branched off several times into other tracks, 
she could not go home now for she would not know which 
way to turn, but she was not concerned. There was a picture 
in her nursery of the Good Shepherd rescuing a lamb from the 
side of a predpice, and as the hills were dotted with sheep 
she was sure the Good Shepherd could not be far ofiF, and if 
he would do as mudi for a stray lamb, surely he would take 
care of her. Rosina's imaginative little brain was full of 
Christian l^ends, pagan lore, and fairy tales^ and what she 
could not understand she wove with five-year-old logic to suit 
herself. Any minute she might meet one of the funny men 
with goat's legs. The coin on her necklace she slipped inside 
her dress because is was gold and he might take it from her. 
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The day had gmwn intensely hot, the air was still and 
lifeless, not a leaf stirred. Carlo dropped the basket, and 
walked around Rosina giving low growls. She patted him 
and called him endearing names while he rubbed himsdf 
against her. There was a look in bis eyes she had never 
seen before, as if something frightened him. She had to 
place the basket in his mouth again and urge him on, but 
they had only gone a short distance when he repeated his 
strange actions. At last they reached die summit. This side 
of the mountain was a lab)rrinth of tossed rocks. There was 
scarcely any trees or grass, poor sheep would go hungry here 
— ah, she had found the place. The book said that the Fairy 
lived in the rocks. A great cone-shaped one attracted her 
attention. She started down the precipitous path holding on 
to Girlo to keep her balance. 

A growth of coarse bushes separated her from the spot she 
was making for. As she pushed her way through them, they 
tore her curls and scratched her face. The bushes ended at 
the foot of a rock, she could just see the cone-shaped one above 
it. So putting her last ounce of strength into the sturdy little 
legs that had carried her so far she scrambled up it on handsi and 
knees, Carlo following. At the top was level ground and 
there, just as if ^e were expecting her, stood the Fairy of the 
Mountain! Rosina made a low courtesy exclaiming with 
delight, "Signora, Fata della Montagnat* 

The Fairy had golden hair and a lovely face, small beau* 
tiful hands and feet and wore a soft, white dress. 

"The Fairy of the Mountain," the young woman repeated, 
"I?" She had heard a noise at the foot of the rock and had 
been in fear for she viras alone, and her surprise and relief were 
great when she saw two sudi harmless beings appear at the 
top. 

"Yes, Signora Fata!* Rosina was looking at her with won- 
der, and the woman understood that the child believed she had 
actually met a fairy. This brought a peculiar smile, for had 
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not her late husband called her "fairylike" in reference to 
her petite stature? 

Geraldine was on her way to dine with American friends 
at their villa when an accident to the fan belt had stalled her 
automobile on the road below. After angrily berating her 
chauffeur for his carelessness in not seeing that it was out of 
order she had remained alone in the car while he set out for 
assistance. The accident had happened where a great cone- 
shaped rock, of vivid memory, loomed high on the hillside 
above, and moved by some morbid feeling which she could 
not explain, she had ascended the hill until she came to the 
place that had been the making and breaking of her life. As 
she had stood there once again facing the masked door of 
Pedrone's lair, her thou^ts, retrospective and introspective, 
with rfie great "if" dominant, were not pleasant ones. The 
solitude moreover was getting on her nerves, so the child's 
company was most welcome and she was in a proper mood to 
play the role assigned her. She had taken off her hat to let 
the sun shine on her hair, as the sun kept the natural li^ts in 
it 

"Where did you come from, little girl?" she asked. Rosina 
who was still regarding her with awe, answer^ in a voice 
that showed she was very tired, "A loi%, long way, about a 
hundred miles!" 

"Not quite so far, I guess," Geraldine said smiling, "and 
you came to see me?" 

"Yes, Signora Regina.^ rBut the book says that the Fairy 
wears a crown — ^where is your crown?" 

"Well I've been trying to put a coronet on my head, but 
I haven't succeeded. Queens only wear their crowns at 
court, not every day. Don't you think I'd look very silly, 
roaming the mountain with a crown on my head ?" 

"Oh, no," Rosina answered, "you'd look beautiful! You're 
the most beautiful lady I ever saw!" 

B Queen. 
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'•Why you dear litdc thing!" Gcraldinc said wannly, **You 
are as pretty as a wax dollie, yourself. I had curls like yours 
when I was your age. You don't look like an Italian child, do 
you speak English?" 

Rosina shook her head. 

"Tell me your name, and the name of your nice doggie?" 

"I'm Rosina and he's Gulo. Carlo, come here." 

The dog had paid no attention to the strange woman and had 
gone over to a deep crack in the rocky ground and was peering 
down into it. "Carlo, come here," Rosina called sharply, 
but his only response was a smothered growL ** Carlo, venga** * 
and she stamped her little foot. 

The dog reluctantly obeyed. He cowered as he came to- 
wards them and fawned against Rosina, looking from her to 
Geraldine with terror in his eyes. 

The latter who was not especially fond of dogs retreated. 

*^Che mal educatot* ^ Rosina said to him reprovingly as she 
pulled him away by the collar. "You spoil the Signora Fata's 
dress, you're so dusty. Carlo," then she added "me too." She 
was ashamed of her dress stained with blood and mud, and a 
big rent in it, ashamed of her little dirty hands and knees. 
She had been all fresh and sweet when she had started, and 
now to diink she was standing soiled and torn before a queen ! 

She hung her head faltering, "Please excuse u$, Reginaf* 

The child came of gentle people, Geraldine could tell for 
her clothes were of fine material, and her white shoes though 
rubbed and stubbed from her rough journey were of the best 
quality, while her manners showed refined training. 

"You are excused, my dear," she said, "and Carlo, too. 
Why what's the matter with the dog?" 

Carlo had gone back to the same spot lying with his nose 
close to the crack in the groimd and was growling. Rosina 
put her finger to her lips and whispered confidentially. "The 

*Come. 

V What bad manners f 
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devil lives down there and wicked people who make idols of 
gold. Carlo scents them." 

"Oh, you wretched diild!" Geraldine exclaimed, uneasily. 
Was this baby a mind reader? Then, a trifle impatiently, 
'^You're evidently lost, little Rosina, though you don't know 
it, and as soon as my chauffeur comes 111 take you safely 
home." As she spoke, she took up her hat that was lying on 
a flat stone. 

But Rosina had come a long way and did not wish to go 
home just yet. She wanted to see something of Fairyland. 
"Won't you take me to your palace first," she asked wistfully, 
''Signora Fatar 

Geraldine turned her face to hide her smile, "Some other 
day, my dear," she replied, "we ought to go down to the road, 
I don't like to be up here alone." 

"But Carlo will take care of us," the child pleaded, ''Bella 
Regina — ** 

"Carlo is a fool," said Geraldine impatiently, "look at him — " 
The dog had risen and backed away from the crack, all 
fours extended and tail stiffened while a rumbling like thunder 
seemed to come from under their feet. Carlo gave an un- 
earthly howl and leaped towards them, his eyes starting from 
their sockets. 

"God!" screamed Geraldine, throwing out her arms-^e 
next instant the earth shook. 

• •••••• 

Only those who have experienced an earthquake can apprcfci- 
ate the terror of it. Though the shock was a comparatively 
slight one, it was felt throughout Southern Italy. Some 
provinces reported a few lives lost and damage to property and 
the excitement of the inhabitants reached a pitdi difficult to 
controL 

Antonello di Torrenuova in his ancestral halls paced the 
fldor. He and Clara with their party were motoring home 
when the shock occurred, and upon reaching the castle the news 
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was broken that Rosma had been missing since the early after- 
noon. Antonello immediately sent out a searching party, and 
Clara though filled with fear and anxiety, kept her head and 
nerve before the distraught servants who had looked every- 
where in the house and grounds for the lost child. 

Antonello had 'phoned to the villa asking Giorgio to come 
and bring Silvestro. He with another party would go out 
as soon as they could get together; Silvestro knew all the 
sheep tracks among the hills. Signor Conti, Antonello's secre- 
tary was stationed at the 'phone giving a description of the 
child to the police of Naples, Salerno, Amalfi, and all the 
neighboring towns, ofiFering a large reward for her return. 
Meanwhile, Orlando with Mr. Darcy went from the vaults of 
the castle to the battlements visiting places of which the servants 
knew nothing, and though it seemed impossible that a child 
could have foimd her way there, concealed dod!rs were opened 
and secret passages disclosed, making the quiet New Englander 
feel as though he were reading a mediaeval novel ; but nowhere 
could Rosina be found and it was now dark. 

Still Antonello paced the floor impatiently waiting for 
Giorgio and Silvestro to arrive. He had not realized that he 
loved Rosina until now. What had become of the beautiful 
little creature with her innocent prattle of saints, and fairies, 
and m)rtfis? Only five years old — ^a baby — and out alone in the 
night! Had she been frightened into imbecility by the earth- 
quake? Had she wandered far away and fallen down some 
precipice, mangled and bleeding? There were deep pools in 
the hills; he could see the little body lying motionless at the 
bottom. 

At diat moment Antonello loved Rosina as a father. If 
he ever had her back, he would take her in his arms and tell 
her he loved her — ^he had been indifferent to her childish 
affection. Ah Diol Save her, bring her back to him! 

Upstairs Clara sat with her infant asleep in her lap. There 
were tears in her eyes. The door opened and Antonello 
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entered. "Giorgio and Silvestro have come," he said, "and 
we are ready to start. Kittie came along too, she is nervous 
and will ^>end the night here. Do not «cpect us back until 
you see us. Orlando and Conti will4>e home to attend to any- 
thing official that may come up about Rosina. Good-by, 
tesorof* he stooped to kiss her, but Clara rose, putting the baby 
on the bed. 

**I want to go with you, Nello — " 

"That's out of the question, Clara, it's no business for a 
woman." 

"Why I'm strcmger than many a man," she protested, "and 
used to rough, country walks — " 

"No, dear, you cannot go." 

"Nello, wait — I want to tell you something. If — ^when 
Rosina comes home, I want her to call me 'Mamma.' Once 
when I was putting Lino to sleep I whispered to him 
'Mother's darling,' and she stopped playing and asked, 'Why 
doesn't any cme ever say that to me?" I tell you, Nello, it 
broke my heart." 

"I've been thinking the same thing," he replied. "I stand in 
the ligjit of a father to Rosina, and we'll let her say 'father 
and mother,' if — if — when she comes back to us. Good-by." 

An hour later Signor Conti brought word to Clara that a 
'phone message had just been received from the Hotel Vittoria 
in Sorrento. One of their guests, Mrs. Geraldine Schuyler 
had disappeared. The searchers for her would look also for 
the lost child f romr the castle, and asked their aid in finding 
the lady. 

When Clara heard this, it flashed through her mind that 
Geraldine had taken Rosina. Sending Signor Conti away 
on some pretext she called up the hotel herself and learned 
that Mrs. Schuyler had been left by her chauffeur in her 
stalled car, on the new road, above the creek where the big 
cone-shaped lock stands. While the chauffeur was gone for 
assistance, the earthquake had taken place and it was im- 
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possible for hiii> to get help during the panic that ensued. 
When he was able to return, Mrs. Schuyler was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Her diauffeur had gone from the top to the bottom of the 
hill calling and looking for her. He found her hat and a child's 
white sandle-shoe, but the lady had vanished as thoui^ the 
mountain had opened and swallowed her. 

Clara hung up the receiver. Her woman's intuition had 
been right, Geraldine and Rosina were together. She believed 
she knew where to find them, but she said nothing to Signor 
Conti or any of the family. She was going to manage this 
alone. Slipping away from Kittie and Mrs. Darcy, she 
summoned all the maid-servants to meet her in a distant room, 
and when they were assembled she said, "Twenty men have 
gone to find the Signorina Rosina. If they do not bring her 
back before dawn to-morrow I am going to look for her. 
Any of you who are willing to go into the mountains with me 
before daylight put up your hands. Bravar as three of them 
instantly responded. "Thank you, Fannie," addressing her 
own American maid, "I knew I could count on you. Don't 
cry, Palma, of course you want to go. Thank you, Gazella, 
thank you, Maria; you too. Flora? Ellena — ^five, Luisa — 
you're the new laundress, aren't you? Six. Are you all 
good walkers?" 

"Si, si; Signora Duchessa.** • 

"Buonissimo!" • I'm proud of you. Now not a word to 
any one. If it were known, the Slgnori would try to prevent 
our going. We must be ready^ to start at four o'clock unless 
the men bring the Signorina Rosina home to-night. If not, 
then we'll see what women can do." 

*Ye8, yes, Duchess. 
•GoodI 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

FAIRYLAND 

^'Many of the chambers of the House of Life^ 
are locked until Love gives us the key,*' 

It seemed a lifetime to Geraldinc before the grouncT stopped i 
rocking, but in reality it was only a few seconds ; then she sank 
prostrate and burst into hysterical tears. Rosina, seeing lier 
terror, threw herself down beside her and began to cry also. 
She did not know what had happened, she had felt the earth 
shake under her but was ignorant of the danger. Carlo, who 
had run like a wild animal down the hill, came back and 
crouched down beside her. She stopped crying and sat up. 

The "Fairy" was still lying upon the stones sobbing uncon- 
trollably. Rosina had never seen a grown person act like 
this before. "Signora Fata!' she said, "what is the matter?" 

"The matter?" Geraldine repeated. "After this terrible 
thing? Oh, God, Til go insane if it happens again, and there 
may be another shock any moment." She tried to rise. "Fm 
hurt — ^hurt," she groaned, "I can't get up — ^my foot — I felt 
something sharp cut it as I fell— r-I can't walk. Oh," she 
moaned between pain and fear, "why doesn't Charfes come! 
Child — ," she grasped Rosina's arm, "unless my chauffeur 
comes and looks for us we'll have to spend the night here, you 
and I alone, and I'm afraid after dark on these deserted hills — 
strange men, wild mountaineers—" 

"You mean the men with goats' legs?" Rosina interrupted.. 

Geraldine looked blank for a moment, then with an im- 
pleasant laugh replied, "Satyrs? No; plain. human beasts. 
rWho's been stuffing your little head with all this nonsense?" 
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For an hour she lay bewailing her fate while Ae shadows 
lengthened and the sun went down. Heavy dews fell and a 
chilling wind blew from the sea. Rosina was tired, sleepy and 
cold. At last she said» 

"Why can't we go in 3rour palace, Signora Fataf Where is 

itr 

*%Vhere, alas?" murmured Geraldine. 

"There it is," cried Rosina pointing. 

Geraldine turned her head. The shaking of the earth had 
disclosed the concealed entrance of the bandit's lair, which had 
appeared as part of a rode covered with vines. Geraldine had 
visited it twice before and knew it welL This time she had 
come without any intention of trespassing. It stood invitingly 
open, soon it would be dark. There used to be candles and 
matches just inside — it was a temptation to seek refuge there. 
And yet, if by any chance Antonello should learn of her enter- 
ing, he would believe she had gone to steal again. 

"G)me, Signora Fata/* urged Rosina. 

"Oh, I can't go in there, I can't—" 

Rosina got up and began to search for her basket. She was 
a philosopher; if the Fairy wouldn't move she must make the 
best of it, she was hungry, she would eat. 

"Where are you going?" Geraldine called in alarm. 

"Right here, I've found it." Rosina came back. "WiU 
you have some dolci} Signora Fataf* 

"What have you?" Geraldine looked into the proffered has* 
ket. "Apples, cakes? No, no; I need hot soup, and chicken 
and wine. G>me sit down again, it's terrible to be so alone." 

Rosina dropped on the ground and shared her cookies with 
the dog. Then she took off one shoe and emptied out some 
sand. 

The twilight deepened, the sky purpled. Perched on an op- 
posite rock an evil-looking night bird was flapping its big wings. 
Every now and then there were fl^es of light from automo- 

1 Sweets. 
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biles on the distant highway, but none passed the road below. 

Rosina began to think that fairies were'jtist like other people 
after all, only not so agreeable. She wanted Zio Nello, she 
wanted Palma to put her to bed, afterwards Zia Clara always 
came and heard her say her prayers, and told her a story, and 
kissed her, and she knew nothing more till morning. Her 
little underlip began to tremble, she was homesick. * 

Geraldine sat up. There was no moon and soon it would 
be pitch dark. Strange sounds of furred and feathered things 
came from close by. The horrid bird gave a shrill cry, spread 
his wings and circled above their heads. It was too much 
for Geraldine's overwrought nerves. Rising with difficulty, 
she said, ^'G)me, child, we will go into the cave." 

''Come, Carlo," said Rosina. 

Every st?p hurt Geraldine, but clutching the rocks she man- 
aged to reach the entrance, groped to the spot where she 
remembered having seen matches and candle, and found them. 
Oh, the blessing of a light! She pushed the heavy door to, 
and knew that from the outer side it would appear again a 
part of the rocky hilL They passed through the first cave, or 
antechamber, into the second where the temperature was 
warm, for the bandits' lair was not a natural cave but a por- 
tion of the lower story of a pagan villa, the demolished build- 
ing above having long since been buried beneath the soil of 
the mountain. By the flickering candle it looked to Geraldine 
as if only eight days mi^t have clasped instead of the eight 
years since ^e had last seen it. 

In the center of the room was a long table made of rough 
boards placed upon "horses" and covered with a Persian rug. 
Two candelabra stood at either end holding half-burned can- 
dles,, benches and chests were against the walls, and an enor- 
mous couch with goatskins thrown over it. The scant fur- 
nishings dated from Pedrone's time, but a box filled with can- 
dles bore the name of a familiar firm in Salerno, showing 
that it had recently been purchased. 
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Geraldine limped to the couch and, handing the candle to 
Rosina, directed her to light those upon the table. 

''Be careful of your dress and the flame/' she cautioned, as 
the child moved away in the semi-darkness. Then Rosina, 
kneeling upon a bench after much effort, succeeded in light- 
ing them. This made the cavern more bearable, and Rosina 
crawled upon the couch beside Geraldine, while Carlo lay 
■down on the floor. 

"Where's your shoe?" Geraldine asked her, as the light 
hecsLxne steadier and she noticed the child wore but one. 

Rosina explained. "I must go for it, Signora,'' she added. 
You will have to wait until morning," Geraldine said, 
it's quite dark now and you could not find it." She rolled 
up a goatskin and placed it behind her for a pillow. She had 
been in such abject terror that she had not thought much about 
her companion, but now she was curious. 

"What brought you to this mountain, child?" she ques- 
tioned. 

"To find Fairyland," Rosina replied in a small voice. 
She was woefully disappointed. Fairyland was not half so 
nice as home. 

"What made you think you would find it here?" 

'' 'Vestro said so." 

'"Who is 'Vestro?" 

^'A shepherd. The Good Shepherd is his master. Do you 
Icnow the Good Shepherd, Signora FataV 

"Perhaps I did once when I was little like you." Gerald- 
ine sighed. "He's forgotten me long ago." 

"Oh, no," Rosina shook her head confidently. "The Good 
Shepherd never forgets his sheep. 'Vestro says so, and 'Vestro 
knows everything." 

"But were you not afraid to come so far alone?" Geraldine 
^regarded the child with a puzzled air, for she reminded her of 
some one in her own life. 

"No," Rosina replied, ^1)ecause my guardian angel came with 
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me, and Carlo, too. Caro, Carlo mio'' she added, addressing 
the dog who wagged his tail in response. 

"Your name is Rosina," Geraldine said, "Rosina what?'* 

"Little Rosina.*' 

"But you must have some other name, some one who be- 
longs to you?*' 

"Carlo belongs to me," the child answered, "and my pony 
belongs to me, and — and Zio Nello belongs to me.*' 

"Oh, you have an uncle. Where does he live?" 

"He used to live in my house but now we all live in a big, 
old castle—** 

"What is his name, this uncle?*' Geraldine asked the ques- 
tion breathlessly — did not Antonello call his adopted child 
Rosina? "What is his name?*' 

No answer. The curly head drooped lower and lower, the 
sweet little face contorted and in another second Rosina was 
sobbing loudly. 

Carlo jumped upon the couch and tried to comfort his tiny 
mistress in canine fashion. "I want to gp home," she wailed, 
"I don't like it here. I want Zia Clara. I want to go to bed, 
my own bed, oh— oh — *' 

Geraldine edged away from Carlo's great body. "Rosina, 
don*t cry, please don*t,** she said gently. "We*ll both go home 
in the morning.*' Geraldine put an arm around her. "Don't, 
don*t. Why you told me you came all this way to see me, to 
see the Fairy of the Mountain?** 

"Yes,** Rosina answered between her sobs, "but I only want 
Zia Clar— Cla— Clar— a— ** 

"I will take you to her in the morning — *' 

"I want to go to her now — ^now — " 

"It's too late, and too dark; in the morning — " 

Carlo began to bark. He jumped to the floor and barked 
again. Pedrone's clever dodr that was soundproof to human 
beii^ could not deaden the sixth sense in the animal. Gerald- 
ine's chauffeur had returned and was searching for her and 
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calling her name; but the two people in the cavern heard noth* 
ing. Nor did the chau£Eeur hear Carlo, and the masked ent- 
rance hid it's secret 

The dog's action had distracted Rosina's attention for the 
moment and she stopped crying. She was drowsily playing 
with the chain aroimd her neck. 

"Won't you let me see your locket?" Geraldine asked, wish- 
ing to keep her diverted. "I see it shining throui^ 3rour dress. 
I like pretty things." 

Rosina pulled the pendant outside her f rode 

Geraldine started. It was not a locket, but a coin with 
a hole made through it — she had seen it before, and others 
like it — ^to her sorrow 1 Pedrone's gold! This — was — she; 
blue-eyed, golden-haired like herself, and Frank Vernon's ex- 
pression — Yes — she was, her own daughter I 

**TtVL me your uncle's name?" she demanded, "quick — 
quick—" 

Her tone frightened Rosina and she answered timidly, 
"Signor Ferrari — ^no, U Duca/* 

"I thought so, I thought so," Geraldine cried, '"Aunt 
Clara, Uncle Nello'I" There was an impulse to run 
away with her child. But Antonello was probably seardi* 
ing for her already. If she did anything underhanded now, 
exposal would eurely follow and the plotting, lying and 
scheming of eig^t years would be rendered useless. Looked 
at through a mother's eyes, the diild's sweetness and beauty 
redoubled. Geraldine could scarcely refrain from throwing 
her arms around her and crying, "You are mine! mine!" 
But the long habit of suppressing emotion diat would inters 
fere with her own welfare prevented her. 

"Do you love your Uncle Nello?" she asked in an unsteady 
voice, 

"Yes," answered Rosina, "and Zia Qara, too. I want her 
—I—" 

"Don't, don't cry again," Geraldine petted the diild while 
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she steeled her heart. "I think it's time for good little girls 
to go to sleep, don't you? See, I'll fix a nice pillow — " 

Rosina had never been put to bed without supper; she was 
not hungry for she had eaten the cakes, but she was very 
thirsty. "Fata Reginaf she began, "may I have some milk 
first?" 

Geraldine was filled with pity, "I'd give you an3rthing I 
could, my poor little one, but there isn't any milk." 

"No milk in Fairyland? I thought fairies could get any- 
thing?" 

"No, dear, that's a mistake. In the good, old days per- 
haps, but not now — " Geraldine expected her to cry at this 
but she did not. She was thinking of her nursery supper 
table and her silver mug filled with cool, creamy milk and 
gave a sigh. Presently she asked, "Please, may Carlo have a 
bone?" 

"There isn't even a bone." 

"Not even a bone!" Rosina's tone was tragic. 

"Lie down, dear, and go to sleep," urged Geraldine. 

"I don't want to go to sleep," the child replied in a fret- 
ful voice, though she rubbed her drooping eyelids to keep 
awake — "the book said that the rocks of Fairyland were 
full of gold and jewds and Zio Nello said so too. Where are 
they?" 

Geraldine turned away her head. It seemed as if the 
innocent eyes were looking into her souL 

"I suppose youVe given them all away to the poor," the 
child continued, her words cutting through the steel bands 
of her mother's heart, "or else wicked people have stolen 
them. 

Geraldine could restrain herself no longer; catching Rosina 
in a desperate embrace she cried, "If I take you to another 
fairyland and give you everything beautiful, keep you for 
my own little girl — " 

"No, no," Rosina struggled in the clasping arms— "No, 
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Ym Zio Nello's little girl — the only one he ha»— and Lino 
is my baby brother. Zia Clara is Lino's mamma, and she's 
my mamma too— take me back to her, take me back — I only 
want her. ' 

Each time die child mentioned Clara's name it was like a 
knife stab to Geraldine. The rejected mother love surged up 
and possessed her entire being. For the first time in her 
life she loved some one better than herself — she would have 
died for her child on the spot had it been necessary. She 
loosened her hold. "You shall have her, my darling," she 
sobbed out in English words, "you shall.'' It was the first 
sacrifice she had ever made. "Oh, Rosamond, Rosamond, 
my own baby girl!" And upon the golden curls her tears 
feU. 

The diild freed, looked at her strangely. She did not 
know that fairies ever cried, and she could not understand 
the language she was speaking. 

"I cannot let you know I'm your mother," Geraldine 
talked on, "for you're old enough to remember and I've lost 
you forever. I've lost everything to Clara Day. I'm noth- 
ing to you but a sham fairy who can't even produce a cup 
of milk. Oh, if I could just once hear you call me Mamma, 
but I never can — I never can! I parted with you — sold you 
for that accursed gold which you wear. Before you were 
even thought of, your fate was decided — in this very place — 
my baby, my own babyt" Geraldine threw herself face down- 
wards on the coarse goatskin and gave way to her grief. 

Carlo snifiEed at the weeping woman S3mipathetically, then 
he quietly jumped on to the coudi once more. Rosina lay 
down, put one arm over his neck and her head on his bacL 
She was most unhappy and so— so tired — 

At last the Fairy appeared to be worn out with her crjring, 
and there were only occasional stifled sobs. 

Rosina sighed again. It must be two years since she left 
home! 
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The Fairy looked up. "Can't little Rosina go to sleep?" 
she asked tenderly. 

In a sleepy, plaintive voice the child replied, "Zia Clara 
always tells me a story before I go to sleep." 

Geraldine had never told a story, but Clara Day should 
do nothing for her child that she could not do. She sat up, 
waited for an inspiration. Oh — ^what better one than the 
truth. "And so will I tell you a story," she said. "Listen. 

"It was a dark night. There was love in the world but 
it had been hidden by wicked fairies called Selfishness, Avarice 
and Pride, and there must be light to find Love; so a good 
fairy cast a net up into the sky and caught a star and from it 
lit a great torch and the torchbearer led the fairies in the 
search for Love. 

"A little human girl had heard of the Fairy of the Moun- 
tain and started out to find her, and a big, white, faithful 
doggie came with her. She first crossed a sheep field. She 
loved the sheep and old *Vestro the shepherd, who knew every- 
thing, but to-day the Good Shepherd was keeping watch, and 
when he saw a little human lamb going astray he called 
a Guardian Angel and told him to follow her. 

"The little girl wandered into the hills and passed many 
dangers that she did not see, for the big, white, faithful 
doggie walked on one side and the Guardian Angel on the 
other. 

"She walked a long, long way on a hot stony road where 
she met some funny men with goat's legs who jeered at her 
and told her to go home, but she would not turn back for 
she was destined to do something that all the fairies could 
not do— By a shady brook, she found Love sleeping. She 
woke him, took him by the hand and brought him into Fairy- 
land." 

Rosina, becoming interested, raised her drowsy head on her 
hand, resting her elbow on Carlo. 

"Now Fairyland was not what the little human girl had 
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imagined, for the Queen of the Fairies had been transformed 
into a marble statue because she had worshiped an idol called 
die Calf of Gold. Fairyland was only barren rodcs, diere 
was no fruit on the trees, the rivers were dry and the Queen's 
palace was a dark cavern with nothing in it but the marble 
statue and a calf of guttering gold. 

''But the little girl had no fear for she held Love by the 
hand. 

''Now all the good fairies had followed the torch-bearer 
who was seardiing for Love and there was no lig^t in «the 
cavern except one tiny firefly that had flown in, and when 
Love saw the Golden Calf he wept and asked the firefly to 
help him destroy the idol. But the firefly said, 'I am only a 
spark, what can I do?' Love replied, 'All great things start 
from small ones. Go bring in all the fireflies of the mountain 
and they will make a great fire ^ich will melt die Calf of 
Gold,' and the firefly obeyed. 

"A veil of ice covered the marble statue, and the wicked 
fairies of Selfishness, Avarice and Pride were it's guardians, 
so Love could not come near her; but — the little mortal child 
— knew that — under — the— cold hard stone and crust of ice — 
the Fairy's heart — ^was still beating — for — for — she had — once 
been — a mother — ." 

"Signora Fata, why do you cry?" 

Geraldine's voice was trembling so that she could not pro- 
ceed and the tears were again falling. Rosina kndt beside 
her. "Don't cry," she said pityingly, "don't cry, Signora 
Fata mia" She put her arms about Geraldine's neck and 
kissed her. 

Striving to control her tears, and with Rosina cuddled dose 
to her, Geraldine continued, 

"Presently a doud of sparkling fireflies entered the cavern 
and surrounded the Golden Calf, and the little human girl 
and Love watched the idol slowly, slowly melt, and the big, 
white, faithful dog watched too; and the molten gold formed 
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a stream that flowed out of the cavern, down the mountain 
and into the homes of the poor. And the great fire made by 
one tiny spark dissolved the veil of ice that covered the statue 
into a torrent which swept away Selfishness, Avarice and Pride. 

"Then the torchbearer, who was really the sun, rushed in 
and all the good fairies after him, and the statue stood free. 
The sun turned the marble tresses to gold, and the roses flung 
by the good fairies tinted her cheeks, and the kiss of Love ani- 
mated her whole form. The icold — ^beautiful — statue became 
a — ^woman, and the little girl ran to her arms." 

"And then?" 

"Then the trees of Fairyland bloomed, the river beds filled 
with cool, foamy milk, and there was rejoicing, for their 
Queen had come back to them, and — Love — ^was King." 

"And what more?" 

"What more? Well— The little girl was mortal, her 
mission was done. She must — go — ^back — ^to the world — A 
gallant knight who was her protector was searching for her. 
But the Fairy of the Mountain — " again Geraldine's voice 
choked with suppressed tears, "could not keep — the little girl 
— ^because — because she had worshiped the Calf of Gold and 
— this was her — ^punishment. And so — ^and so — " 

"They lived happy ever after?" Rosina looked up with 
sleepy eyes. 

"Yes," said Geraldine. 

"The Queen, the little girl — and the big— white — ^faithful 
— dog — dog — doggie?" Rosina's head drooped upon her mother's 
shoulder and her eyes closed. 

Then Geraldine laid her child down softly and kissed her 
again and again, but Rosina was too exhausted even to stir. 
"Poor little changeling!" Geraldine murmured through her 
tears, "Rosamond Vernon — ^my own baby! Your forehead is 
just like your father's — ^how he did love you — ^poor Frank! 
Oh, Rosamond — ! You belong to Antonello Ferrari now, not 
to me at all — ^your own mother. Pcrfiaps you're better off with 
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him. I'm unludcy, Baby; I only gra^ a thing to lose it. Oh, 
God, what a strange life IVe had! Evenrthing in this place 
was once mine and now — now — " 

Geraldine saw herself again with Antonello as he proudly 
led her to the bandits' lair and showed her his treasure. She 
could hear him say, "Yours as well as mine, as soon as we 
are married." In the inner diambers Pedrone's loot had been 
stored — ^was it there now? The same morbid desire that had 
prompted her to visit the outside now urged her further. Ris- 
ing with e£brt she went over to the table, took up a candle 
and limped to the archway that opened into them. How well 
she remembered those fragments of marble pavement laid by 
hands that had been dust for centuries before Pedrone was bom ! 

Her lig^t flashed upon steel. Here die walls were hung 
with swords, rapiers, and all kinds of knives. Old fashioned 
flint-lock guns were stacked in comers. Passing into the next 
she shuddered, the candle showed a row of stone urns — silent 
ghosts of her guilt. One by one she lifted the lids, but the 
hateful coins had gone, put no doubt in a safer place for Ros- 
amond — "Pedrone's heiress," Antonello had said her child 
wouM be. 

What had become of that fortune in jewels? 

With the fearsome step of the robber, Geraldine moved to 
the strong chests. As she expected — ^watches, chains, brace- 
lets, snu£Eboxes, earrings, silver plate, all had disappeared. 
Did Antonello think that she mig^t Come to plunder a second 
time? Oh, it was sickening! At daylight she would leave, 
even if she had to crawl down the hill on hands and knees, 
sooner than be found here. She would wait on the. road for 
a chance car, drop Rosamond inside the castle gates, then away 
from Italy! 

There was nothing to interest her in the other rooms, cook- 
ing utensils, clothing and beds of the men who had gone forth 
on their last fatal raid. She slowly returned to the couch and 
sank down once more, weak from hunger, the pain in her foot, 
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and nervous strain. At the other end her child's curly head 
was pillowed against Carlo's shag^ coat. The candles burn- 
ing low cast weird shadows. She was desperately unhappy. 
She had lived for herself alone and it had not paid. Lloyd 
had died despising her, Antonello hated her, her father had 
lost his affection for her, and now through this same self- 
love her child's love was forever denied her. 

In the lonely cavern there was no sound save the deep 
breathing of the dog and the sputtering of the candles on the 
table. Geraldine was worn out, body, soul and mind. 
Love had rushed into her heart, bursting the steel bands of 
its hardness, making it human and capable of suffering. There 
were only two candles burning now, but she was in that sliun- 
berous state when the mind heeds only what is uppermost in 
it. Another candle died, the last was almost gone, but the 
woman, child and dog were asleep. There was a flicker — a 
flare — ^and Pedrone's lair was in total darkness. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

LIGHT OF DAY 

Night wanep'-^ihe vafors round the mountmn curfd. 
Melt mto mom, and light awakes the world. 

Byron's Lara 

* 

In the early hours when the world was gray and the stars 
were silver, six women left the Castle di Torrenuova by a 
small postern door. Their leader was dressed for roug^ 
walking in jacket and short trousers of green corduroy, with 
high boots; a flamingo feather fastened carelessly in her cap set 
off her rich coloring. Determination shone in her eyes — she 
was deliberately defying her husband and for this reason she 
must succeed. The instinct of a mother to rescue a little one 
was calling her, and she could not stay at home. 

Cutting across ordiard, field, and meadow, through thidkets 
of juniper and sage she led her band to a narrow path that 
ascended a mountain. She walked with boyish ease over 
stones and rugged plants, breathing in the damp, aromatic 
fragrance of the woods, stopping now to speak an encourag- 
ing word to her followers, or lend a helping hand to one not 
so sure-footed as herself. 

The stars grew paler, and a mist arose draping the trees 
in a gauze of gray. It was that solemn hour of morning 
twilight when there is a profound hush over all nature. The 
women walked on in silence until they reached the summit 
Then the foliage quivered, a low twittering began, the east- 
cm horizon blushed, and the blush was diffused into rosy rays 
which changed to crimson bars; shafts of golden light spread 
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ia the sky like an open fan rending the veil of mist till the 
inountain ranges stood out in bold relief, and the day was 
bonk 

Half way down was a high» cone-shaped rock. Upon reach- 
ing it, Clara told her attendants to wait. She knew it hid the 
bandits' lair and that; they could not see her after she had passed 
around it. A bit of white goods torn from the dress Rosina 
had worn made her heart beat — she had guessed rightly. 
Feeling for the disguised handle of the rocklike door, she slid 
it open. As she did so, she heard a bark, a white object 
bounded out of the blackness, and the next instant Carlo was 
leaping and barking with delight. She gave him a big hug, and 
pushing him aside stepped in. Coming from the sunrise, her 
eyes at first could not pentrate the darkness, '^Rosina," she 
called, ''Rosina — " Then there was such a glad cry that as 
long as she lived she would never forget, and a little child 
with torn, soiled clothes, matted hair, and dust-streaked 
face rushed to her, exclaiming, "Zia Clara, my own Mam- 
ma r 

''Mamma's darling," Qara cried, lifting her up and strain- 
ing her to her heart, "Mamma's own sweet, little Rosina!" 

With her arms tight around Clara's neck, Rosina said "The 
fairy wanted to keep me for her little girl, but I only wanted 
you — ^you." 

Qara looked puzzled. "The fairy, darling, what fairy?" 

"Over there — " Rosina pointed to the couch. "Siffnora 
Fata'* she called, "My Mamma, Zia Clara, has come to take 
me home." 

Geraldine, awakened by a draught of fresh air and a dog 
barking, did not know where she was. She thought she was at 
the hotel in Sorrento dreaming. She perceived a bojrish figure 
with his back against the lig^t, and her scattered senses were 
not sufficiently collected to take in Rosina's words. Then it 
all came to her, the wandering diild, the earthquake, night- 
fall on the mountain, and the refuge in the bandit's lair. 
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The handsome boy was standing in a flood of sunshine, and 
Rosina was in his arms clinging to him. 

Geraidine raised her head, then sat up. As she did so 
the Ug^t fell full upon her and Clara recognized the "Schuyler 
LUy." 

Geraidine shaded her eyes with her hand and looked — ^the 
boy's face was familiar. ''You are—?*' she questioned slowly, 
"you are—?" 

Clara replied, "The Duchess di Torrenuova." 

There was silence as die two women faced each odier. 
Clara spoke first, "I am going to take my little girl home,'' she 
announced decidedly. 

Geraidine made no answer. 

"I must km the faiiy good-by» Zia — ^" Rosina slipped 
from Clara's arms and ran back to the couch. 

"Good-by, Bella Repna*' she said. 

Geraidine scarcely felt the good-by kiss, for the shame of 
being found by Clara Day in di» place was so acute diat 
words failed her, but as Rosina turned to leave she instinc- 
tively dutdied at her dress — she could not let her go, she 
half rose then fell backward with a moan of [rfiysical pain. 

"What is the matter, Mrs. Sdiuyler?" Clara asked. 

"The poor fairy is hurt," Rosina answered, "it's her foot." 

"I am sorry," Clara said, "my maids are outside, I will 
send them to assist you." Shc» took Rosina by the hand 
"Come darUng." 

The child threw Geraidine a parting kiss. "Good-by, Sig- 
nora Fata, good-by." 

Geraidine, q)eediless, watched them go. At that moment 
she would have given all the worldly goods that she so much 
valued in exchange for her daughter. She was nothing to 
her own diild, the adopted parent eversrthing! The glad 
sunshine commg in the cavern was a mockery. The little 
human diild and the big, white, faithful dog had disappeared 
like phantoms of a dream. She was alone in the place of her 
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fall, abandoned, shamed, confounded. Oh, if she might have 
the courage to plunge one of Pedrone's knives into her heart! 
Let her get away from hercr-quick. She would not accept 
the assistance of Clara Day even through servants. 

Once more she made an attempt to rise and sat upon the 
edge of the coudi. Her foot was paining, her head was ach- 
ing, she felt ilL She tried to stand but could not and with a 
cry fell in a heap on the floor. 

As Clara and Rosina walked around the other side of the 
big rock to rejoin die women, they came sudd^y upon Anto- 
nello and Giorgio lying full length upon the ground. All 
night they had beaten and scoured the hills, and arriving at 
this point before dawn had concluded it was useless to look 
further in these parts. They knew nothing of the missing 
guest from the Hotel Vittoria at Sorrento, and had sent bade 
to the castle for a car, and food, proposing to continue 
the search along the highway. While waiting, they had 
dropped asleep from sheer exhaustion their lanterns still 
burning. 

Carlo's barking was arousing tbem. In a spirit of 
mischief Clara lifted Rosina in her strong young arms and 
stood before them. 

Antonello rubbed his eyes. In the flood of brilliancy as if 
tbey had stepped out of the sun, he saw them, and sat up. 

Clara laughed, a musical triumphant laugh, "Ha, ha, the 
Yankee beats the Italian at his own game!'' 

"Light oi Day!" Antonello sprang to his feet and threw 
his arms around them. "Claressima!" he exclaimed, "Rosina, 
Rosina, fanciulla mia, molta amatar ^ and snatching the child 
from Clara he covered her with kisses and as the little dirty 
hands patted his face once more te^rs started to his eyes. 
"Bumbina mia," he said, "Zio Nello loves thee — ^loves thee as 
thy father. Hola Giorgio! Wake up. She is found, she 
is safe. Brava Claressima, brava Rosina! Down Carlo, 

^My beloved little girl 
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down — '' to the leaping dog, ''thou shalt have a collar of gold 
for taking care of her/' Then in English to €3ara, ''How 
did you find her?" 

"By Yankee cussedness,'' Clara replied with a saucy 
movement, "because you told me I couldn't/' and she sang 
out, 

^Yankee Doodle went to town 
Ariding on a pony. 
He stuck a feather in his cap 
And called him Maccaronif* 

Then Rosina piped up **Yankee Doola venta downnf' and 
Antonello joined in, while Giorgio added his mighty 
bass, and the Italian rocks echoed America's song. 

In the deserted cavern a miserable woman heard it in 
bitterness. Soon they would all see her humiliating plight. 
Love, opening her heart, had brought its pangs, and 
Geraldine wept as she had never wept before. 

"Three cheers for the Yankees!" cried Antonello when the 
singing ceased. He tossed Rosina to Giorgio who was 
waiting to embrace her, and die women who had surrounded 
them passed her from one to the other with kisses and ex- 
clamations of delight. 

Antonello gave Clara a sweeping salute. "Italy bows to 
America," he said. "How did you do it, yo!i clever young 
knave?" Whenever his wife put on male attire, he always 
treated her as a boy comrade. 

She linked her arm through his and drew him aside, and 
her eyes that had been sparkling widi triumph now became 
serious. "I'm not so clever as you think, Nello dear," she 
whispered, "I had a 'tip.' Some one you know is up in 
Pedrone's lair. You had better go quick and find out what 
brought her there." 

Antonello stared at Clara in amazement. There was only 
one other of her sex who knew the secret. Without waiting 
for further explanations, he darted around the rock and up to 
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the entrance. A bar of light coming through the opening 
cut the gloom. Geraldine was half leaning, half kneeling 
against the couch, her golden hair falling in tangled coils, her 
dress crushed and soiled. She was weeping so violently 
that she had not heard him enter. 

"Geraldine—" 

Seeing Antonello, she gave a frightened cry and buried her \ 
face in her hands. 

"What brought you here?" he asked sternly. 

"Not to steal," she moaned, "I swear it." 

"You swore to me once before, on the cross, how can I 
believe you?" 

"Ask my child, ask little Rosamond. Children and fools, 
they say, speak die truth." 

"Before Schuyler died," Antonello said, "I ofiEered Rosa- 
mond back to you in silence. You refused her. Why have 
you tried to take her from me now?" 

"I have not tried to take her from you, ask her. She 
wandered here alone with her dog. My chau£Feur left me in 
my stalled car — oh, you will not believe me, what is the use 
— what is the use," she was rocking back and forth as she 
talked "ask her — ^ask my baby. She came to find the Fairy 
of the Mountain and found me. I did not know who she 
was, I swear it. The earthquake jarred the door open. We 
were afraid to spend the night out there. I remembered that 
once there were matches and candles here, and that — ^that 
was the only thing that tempted me, light and shelter. Can't 
you believe?" 

Antonello did not reply. Finding Geraldine in this place 
made him live again through the scenes of his betrayaL The 
bitterness of his youth came back to him, diose years of 
su£Fering love that had bound his heart like a captive's chains 
preventing him from giving it to another. He thought of 
the restless spirit that had finally led him into crime, and 
after that, dissipation to drown conscience, of his vow never 
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to stop until be should bring ber golden bead to tbe dust, and 
sbe begged forgiveness on ber knees. 

"Can't you believe me?" sbe repeated. 

"Geraldine," be began, "you almost destroyed my soul — " 

"I never understood tbat part of it until now/' sbe sobbed, 
"I was hardened by circumstances. It did not seem to me 
tbere could be any trouble but want of money — nothing that 
it would not cure — I thought you would soon forget because 
you had plenty. Oh, if you knew what a dreadful girlhood 
I had! We were hounded by duns from one neighborhood 
to anodier until we had to cross the ocean to escape them. 
There were times when we did not even have enough to eat — 
those last days at Monte Carlo, before we came to your 
house, when a kind-hearted old gambler helped us out His 
death left us paupers, and then— oh, the temptation was too 
strong. I swore to you on the cross, it's true, but money, 
money and its power was the only religion I understood. I 
was brought up to worship the Calf of Gold, I was made to 
fawn at its feet, and finally to steal the idol itself." 

"It was not the gold you took," Antonello said in a gentler 
tone, "it was your treadiery." 

"I did not know," she wailed, "I did not understand." 

"What makes you understand now?" 

"Af jT chili. How do you suppose I feel when I see your 
wife walk away with her? When I see Rosamond cling to 
her as ^ a mother? Antonello—" Geraldine clasped her 
arms about his knees and raised her tear-stained face, "can't 
you forgive?" 

They were the same words that he had used when he had 
xx)nfe8sed his guilt to Clara. He saw the "wood and iron" 
of life entering into this worldling's soul and he knew its 
pain. •'Who am I, Geraldine," he said, "to withhold for- 
giveness? I have too many sins of my own; but the love of 
a noble woman has healed all the wounds you ever gave me. 
If you really want your child, much as we should hate to part 
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with her, we will give her up. I shall never allude to the 
past, nor will my wife, nor Dalbero— I can answer for them. 
Stand up, I cannot see you like this — " 

Antonello stooped to raise her, but she gave a cry. ''My foot 
is hurt," she said, "I can't stand." Antonello lifted her 
upon the couch. She had removed her slipper, her foot was 
swollen and her silk stoddng clotted with blood. "That's 
bad," he said, examining it, "it shall have attention as soon as 
my car comes. Shall I drive you to Sorrento, or will you 
return with us to the castle. Is it much nearer?" 

'No— no; I could not go there and have her gloat over 
me.' 

'The Duchess di Torrcnuova," said Antonello stiffly, "will 
receive you kindly as she would any one injured, or in 
trouble. You do not know her, she is too big a nature for 
petty spite." 

"Thank you, but I had rather go back to my hotel. 
Where shall I say I have spent the night?" 

"There is a natural cave on die other slope of this hill. I 
doubt if the hotel people know ai^rthing about it. You can say 
you passed the night there and that the lost child from Tor- 
remiova was with you. Rosina — ^Rosamond will never know 
the difference." 

"Yes, poor little thing! She will think it all a Jream in a 
short time, and forget me entirely." 

"Do you wish your daughter back, Geraldine?" 

"How can I ? It would ruin us both — " 

"It would at least create unpleasant notoriety," Anton- 
ello replied. "The unsolved m)rstery of her disappearance — 
the motive and all that — " 

"Which would be detrimental to her when she grows up, 
wouldn't it?" 

"Mysteries concerning people never do them any good — 
but it is for you to decide — ^you are her mother." 

'Only in fact. If I should take her away with me, she 
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would cry to be sent back to you. I couldn't bear to see 
her cry again — ^no, I would radier cry for her, because she 
is mine, and I love her and I will not make her su£Fer. To 
begin to su£Fer at five years— oh, it would be cruel! Her 
troubles will come soon enough without her mother starting 
them—" 

"That is generous of you, Geraldine," Antonello inter- 
rupted, "and you may see her whenever you like." 

"Oh — , dien let her think I am her fairy godmother and 
let me send her pretty things. But — ^when she is older, un- 
less she continues to believe herself a Ferrari, what can we 
ever tell her?" 

"That b the hard part of it," he said, "both you and I 
wish to undo die wrong, but we tied too tough a knot; I can- 
not see any way at present. It is one of those cases that 
human beings do not seem able to adjust. Let us leave 
it to the Divine Wisdom who some day may solve the 
problem for us." 

A succession of "toots" was heard. "There is the car," he 
added, "I will return directly and take you home." Anto- 
nello hurried to the entrance and rolled the door after him, 
leaving Geraldine in darkness. Did he mean to desert her, 
helpless as she was? The earthquake, the night exposure, 
being without food and drink for so long, her painful foot and 
throbbing head, the hateful memories of this cavern — the 
dreadful ordeal, and now alone in darkness, were too much. 
Her heart seemed to stop beating — then everything ceased. 



"She is coming to— see there's a little color in her face — " 
Geraldine heard these words vaguely. There was a sense of 
fresh air in her nostrils, next something warm and strong 
being poured down her throat, and she found herself lying 
under a tree, being supported by Antonello while the hand- 
some boy with a familiar face was holding a glass to her lips. 

"Drink it down, Geraldine," Antonello said solicitously. 
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"and you will soon be all right. It was thoughtless of me to 
leave you in the dark. I did not want the servants to dis- 
cover the place and talL Everybody's gone now except my 
wife and I. And no one saw me carry you out The car 
will return for us soon." 

Geraldine drank the remainder of the brandy. "Thank 
you," she said weakly, as Qara put the glass down. 

"I'm going to give you some breakfast, Mrs. Schuyler." 
As Clara spoke, she poured from a thermos bottle a cup fuU 
of steaming coffee, and unfolded a napkin of chicken sand- 
wiches. "This came in the car," she explained, "for my 
husband and Signor Dalbero who have been out all nig^t. 
Let me put another pillow behind your back; that's better, isn't 
it? We keep everything in that old car — it's a regular 
prairie schooner." 

Geraldine noticed boxes, pillows, rug3, bottles and smelling 
salts, and the Dudiess di Torrenuova seated on the ground 
among them, serving her with china that bore the envied 
coronet. No luxurious meal that Geraldine had ever taken 
was appreciated as much as this, and when she had finished, 
she leaned back with a sigh of bodily satisfaction. She 
heard a crackling, and glancing in its direction saw Anto- 
nello standing before a fire of twigs where there was a smok- 
ing kettle hung upon iron rods, gypsy wise. He lifted it off 
and came towards them carrying it. 

"Now," said Clara, "Fm going to attend to your foot." 

"Oh," Geraldine colored, "I could not think of allowing 
you — " 

"But you must," the former declared, "the dust has gotten 
into the cut and it is very angry looking. It ought not to wait 
another hour. Don't take any chances — You go toast 
your bread, Nello. This spot is going to be the ladies' parlor 
for a few moments." And she opened a First Aid Box. 
Geraldine did not remonstrate further. She watched Clara 
pour hot water into a vessel, who then soaking wads of 
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cotton patted the stoddng that had stuck to the wound, and 
when it was free, very gently removed it She threw out the 
water, refilled die vessel mixing an antiseptic and tenderly 
bathed the injured foot Then she put on a cooling balm 
diat made the pain stop, and lasdy dexterously bandaged it. 

"Oh, that is sudi a relief," Geraldine murmured, as Clara 
slipped a pillow under it ''I think yo\i are a modem Good 
Samaritan — " She turned away her face, "I — I don't de- 
serve it from you/' 

'Tlease don't," Clara said, also embarrassed. ''You are in- 
jured, you have had a dreadful night — my husband has told 
me — ^you are grieving for your child. When I took her 
away just now, I did not mean to hurt you. I did not 
understand. I thou^t you had enticed her from us by 
stealth. Forgive me— I, too, am a mother." 

"It is I who should ask your forgiveness.'' Geraldine 
turned again towards Clara, "Can 3rou ever forgive me for 
what happened that ni^t — at — the opera?" 

The scarlet mounted to Clara's face, f I did that long ago," 
she answered slowly. Then her voice dropped to a low 
sweetness, "I forgave you the day my baby was bom." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
COMPLETION 

A shrine in a quaint old chapel 

Defaced and broken with years. 
Where the pavement is worn with kneeling. 

And the steps tvith kisses and tears. 

Adelaide PR0CT(»t 

On a September afternoon Clara and Antonello motored 
into the grounds of the Villa Ferrari. Kittie ran from the 
tennis court to meet them. Wedded happiness and 
mountain air had made her almost pretty. 

"Aren't you going to get out?" Giorgio asked as he came 
over with his racquet. 

"WeVe only stopped a moment,** Clara explained, "to leave 
these books," handing them to him. '^We're bound for the old 
church to see how things are progressing." 

'You're going to have some lemonade with us first," Kittie 
insisted as a servant appeared with a tray and set it on a 
stand. 

"WeVe decided to go to Rome until after Xmas," 
Antonello announced taking a glass from Giorgio, "so you 
won't see us in New York before January," and Clara added, 
"I'm going to take Rosina over with me this time. She must 
learn to speak English and she's at an age when I wish to 
watch over her myself." 

Kittie d^ppeared for a moment saying that she had for- 
gotten to give an order, and when ^e was out of hearing, 
Giorgio asked, "Is Mrs. Schuyler quite resigned, do yOu 
think?" 
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"She has behaved beautifully/' Clara answered. "There is 
more good in her than you men realize." 

"She's kept it pretty well hidden," remarked Antonello 
dryly. It took the Lig^t of Day to discover it, and he made 
Clara a little gesture of homage. 

"She wrote me from Paris about ten days ago/' Clara said 
"and sent Rosina a lovely little dress and a talking doll. 
She's going to spend the winter in Cairo." 

"Poor Orlando!" observed Giorgio. 

"You needn't pity him/* said Antonello, "he's all over 
that. He's going with Unde Paolo to Argentina in 
November. Orlando has made money in our South American 
ventures. Where uncle is pilot, the cargo is sure to be gold." 

Giorgio offered cigarettes. "How about signing another 
contract with the Metropolitan in the spring?" he inquired 
of Clara as he lighted one. 

"I don't know," she answered, glancing at her husband. 
"Sometimes Antonello says 'jres,* and sometimes *no' — 
My operatic career at present seems to have a very domestic 
stage^setting." 

"The Duchess di. Torrenuova as a top-liner?" Antonello 
shook his head, "no, no." 

"But the top-liner would be Dolores Darcy," said Giorgio, 
"oh, it would be a shame — " 

"I shall always sing at benefits," Clara declared, then, with 
a dash of American independence, "and perhaps in opera if I 
dioose." 

'^e'U see," said Antonello, handing Giorgio his empty 
glass, and started his engine. 



The following siunmer on the twelfdi of August (the feast 
of Santa Chiara) the old churdi, completed, was consecrated 
anew. Upon the ancient comer stone was the added date 
of its restoration. The architecture of the original 
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structure, though classic, was aspiring and upward, and it 
had been restored with Gothic ornament and feeling. The 
altar of pure Carrara marble was the gift oi a famous bass 
singer who had played among the ruins as a boy. A New 
England gentleman, a Protestant, had presented a stained 
glass window, and Professor Ugolini bad donated a carved 
chair. A splendid Estey organ from the United States had 
been purchased with the sale of a flawless emerald, and a 
brass tablet underneath read. 



In Mbmqry of Lloyd Livikgshon Schuyler 

'Tray for him" 



The Italians wondered at the strange fordgn name so full 
of consonants, and remembered in their prayers the soul of 
him who had made it possible for them to hear the music of 
this grandest of wind instruments. 

The consecration service was just over. Clara had sung 
and was still in the organ loft. Antonello was waiting for her 
below. At last the music of the ''Postlude*' ceased, and he 
saw Clara descending. She dropped on her knees for a 
moment beside the brass tablet, and crossed herself. He 
knew who that prayer was for, and was not jealous. 

''Claressima mia/* he whispered as she came towards him, 
''You have never sung more beautifully than you did to-day. 
Giorgio, Ugolini — every one says so." 

After all the congregation had dispersed, Clara and Anto- 
nello still lingered admiring one by one the beautiful and 
artistic objects that had been placed there. Rare paintings 
delighted the eye, marbles and mosaics gleamed in the half- 
tone light, and statues stood in their shrines with silver lamps 
burning before them. 

The Sim that had been obscured suddenly poured in a 
window and its rays fell upon a tall, wooden cross fastened 
to the wall by rusty iron nails. Through centuries it had 
remained there, the strong lignum vitae of which it was made 
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defying Time. Clara pointed to it "Do you remember/' 
she said, ''when the decorators wanted that cross removed, 
I objected? They thought it was so old and battered that 
it would be incongruous, but I did not agree with them. If 
the spirits of Giulio and Ortensia should return, it is the 
only diing they would recognize; and that's why I wished the 
inscription placed there where they must often have knelt." 
She walked towards the cross and paused before it. Cut in 
the worn stone of the step was new lettering: 

Giulio Orlando di Torrenuova 

AND 

Ortbnsia MARLi Ferrari 

Married in 1822 in diis diurcb 

Killed by the falling of its walb in 1825 

Requiescat In Pace 

"And dien it's the 'wood and iron,' NeUo," she continued, 
as he came and stood beside her, "it speaks to us both, as none 
of these other beautiful things ever could. Have I not been 
right to keep it?" 

"Yes, yes, CUra." 

Amidst the works of art the severity of the Latin cross 
made no discord. Emblem of strength and power pain and 
love; mute yet eloquent, speaking to the mind of the vanity of 
worldly ridies and pointing upwards to a celestial goal. 

"It brought us together, Nello," Clara whispered softly. 

"And it shall keep us together, Sposa mia/* Antonello took 
his wife's hand and held it firmly. 

"Some people say that sooner or latter, love between man 
and woman dies," she said a little plaintively. 

"Any fire dies that is not kept kindled." 

"If we find ours burning low let us pile on the fagots good 
and high." 
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"We wiU, Love, we wiU." 

Together they stood hand in hand while the red lights of 
the votive lamps that never went out symbolized the love 
they spoke of. 

"It was the 'wood and iron* of life that sent me to you," 
Clara whispered again, "that saved me, Nello." 

"*The wood and iron,*" Antonello repeated, "'throu^ 
which mankind is redeemed.'" 

(i) 



THB END 
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